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DISCOURSE. 



FOR A THOUSAND YEARS IN THY SIGHT ARE BUT A3 YESTERDAY WHEN 
IT IS PAST, AND AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT.— PSALM 90, 4. 

I KNOW of no words in which the rapid flight of 
time is more powerfully portrayed than in these 
words of the Psalmist. They bring the thing home 
to us so strongly, that they produce a sort of breath- 
less astonishment, as if we beheld the car of time 
itself rushing by so swiftly, that it is almost at the 
same moment approaching, passing and disappearing 
out of sight. The ages that are gone become as a 
dream, the present diminishes to a point, and we 
anticipate the time, when the generation that now is, 
shall be numbered among the things of the past, and 
all that interests us so deeply, shall be regarded 
by our successors as an idle tale. 

These thoughts are suggested to my mind by the 
fact, that yesterday completed a quarter of a century 
since my ordination in this place to the Gospel Min- 
istry. At the distance of five and twenty years, it 
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comes up before my mind as vividly as if it were the 
next day. The emotions^ the hopes and the fears of 
that hour, come back, the venerable men who took 
part in the ordination, long since passed away, the 
generation which then composed this congregation, 
very few of whom are left among us at this day. 

What changes has a quarter of a century brought 
over the world ! In the first place, I ought to thank 
God that I am alive. The average of ministerial 
service is only seventeen years. I have already 
advanced eight years beyond that limit with health 
unimpared and energies undiminished, the boundless 
and romantic expectations of youth somewhat chas- 
tened, but with a firmer and calmer confidence in 
God, in Providence, and the ultimate triumph of 
truth and goodness. If I have not accomplished all 
that I hoped and anticipated, I have done something. 
At any rate, I have labored for the whole five and 
twenty years continuously, up to the limit of my 
strength. 

The cause, when I came here, was nearly a forlorn 
hope. It had once broken down. The congregation 
was small and the church heavily in debt. The 
enterprise was sunk fathoms below the surface. The 
enthusiasm which accompanies and gives energy to a 
new enterprise was exhausted, and every thing was 
in a state of collapse. I had to begin, like the coral 
insect, at the very bottom of the ocean^ and build 
up by an almost imperceptible process of accumulation. 
Twice afterwards we were nearly wrecked by com- 
mercial disaster, and a congregation slowly gathered 
were scattered to seek better fortunes in more favor- 
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able locations. Ten years of the twenty-five, were 
passed by us in a most precarious state of existence. 
Our church was then remote, almost in the country. 
It was almost a pilgrimage to reach it, and the 
stranger when he arrived, and was anxious to learn 
what our peculiar opinions were, in nine cases out of 
ten, found it wholly impossible to hear, let him listen 
with never so much attention. Every thing was 
against lis but the truth, and that was on our side. 

I, for one, was not aware of the Cimmerian darkness 
which every where reigned upon religious subjects, 
nor of the intolerant prejudices, which had become 
hardened into a petrifaction that could neither be 
chiseled by argument, nor melted by the genial 
breath of Christian charity. The people would 
neither hear nor read, which amounted to this, that 
if Unitarianism were true, they did not wish to know 
it. And then, if any were prevailed upon to examine, 
and became convinced, another struggle commenced, 
whether they were to avow their convictions, and 
openly join a worship over which there hung such a 
cloud of prejudice? 

And here perhaps lay the greatest difficulty, after 
all. The multitude of the timid and the time- 
serving, said, "Have any of the chief rulers believed 
on him, and they did not dare to confess, lest they 
should be put out of the synagogue.'' Some stole 
in like Nicodemus, by night, and confessed that the 
doctrines here preached were just what they had been 
believing all their days. 

I early became convinced, that the Unitarian 
Church universal could have no solid foundation. 



unless it were based upon thorough doctrinal convic- 
tion. Until a man becomes thoroughly convinced 
that Unitarianism is the doctrine of the Bible^ he can 
have no decision, or energy, or zeal to act in the 
cause. "How long halt ye/^ saith the Scripture, 
"between two opinions?'' The emphatic word in 
this sentence is, halt. He that is in doubt, naturally 
stands still. He cannot move, neither ought he to 
move, until he arrives at some definite and decided 
conviction as to what he ought to do. The proper 
basis of religious opinion is a knowledge of the 
Scriptures. They are the fountain of religious 
kno)vledge, and if they are so obscure, that their 
meaning cannot be ascertained, they are not a revela- 
tion from God. 

But it is said by some, that you must show your 
theology to be right by your religion. You must 
show that your doctrines are true by your extraor- 
dinary pietism. If others have a prayer meeting 
once a month for the conversion of the world, you 
must have one once a fortnight. But the Pharisees 
tried this method ages ago, and were more abundant 
in their devotions than any other sect has ever 
been since, especially in public. Did that prove their 
theology to be true, or their religion sincere? The 
fact that we resort to such means in order to show 
our piety, demonstrates that we act from a Pharisai- 
cal motive, and in itself deprives us of all spiritual 
benefit. 

Another says, "Show that your theology is true 
by your philanthropy. Gather in from the streets, 
the poor, the lame and the blind." But we must do 



our Catholic brethren the justice to admit^ that in 
deeds of devoted charity they have outdone all other 
denominations. And yet every other denomination 
denounces their theology as in the last degree false, 
dark and superstitious. 

Another says, ^^Show that your theology is true by 
the fervor of your missionary zeal. Go preach the 
Gospel among the heathen, abandon all for the conver- 
sion of the Pagans." But the order of men which has 
done the most of this, is that of the Jesuits. The sands 
of Africa and the snows of the frozen poles have 
been tracked by their devoted feet, their bones lie 
mingled with the soil of every heathen land. And 
yet the whole Christian world has cried out against 
both their theology and their morality, and the wisest 
and best men have deplared them to be the worst 
enemies of freedom and of man. They have been 
banished by enlightened states, as too dangerous and 
corrupt to be tolerated among human institutions. 
Theological truth is not to be arrived at by any such 
indirect and circuitous process of argumentation. It 
must be taken directly from the Bible, interpreted by 
reason and common sense. The truth is the plastic 
soul of religion. "Sanctify them,'' said the Saviour, 
^^ through thy truth, thy word is truth.'' The soul 
must form and control the body, not the body the 
soul. I must continually revert to the Scriptures, in 
order to know what true religion is. If I do not, I 
am in constant danger, from custom, from tradition 
and example, of taking that for religion which is 
merely error and superstition. 
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This theology may be polemical — nay must be 
polemical, if some thing else has already prevailed 
and been established in its place. 

Educated in another faith, and finding it not to be 
true, when I commenced the study of theology, I was 
determined, if the thing could be accomplished, to 
find out what was true, what was really taught in the 
Holy Oracles. Much, I may say, most of the last 
eight and twenty years has been devoted by me to 
that object. More than two years were spent by me 
in the study of a single Epistle of the New Testament. 
No words can express the gratification I have felt, as 
one passage after another which had always seemed 
dark and mysterious, was explained and became to 
my mind clear, intelligible and consistent. 

I have given you from the pulpit and the press, 
many courses of doctrinal and expository lectures. 
I have thought it my duty to do so. It has cost 
me much labor, ten times the labor which as many 
practical discourses on the common topics discussed 
in the pulpit would have demanded. But in the 
present state of things, such a course is absolutely 
necessary. Without it, you could have no settled 
convictions, no peace to your souls. You would be 
disturbed by every opposing argument, a^d silenced 
by every plausible objection. I have labored, that in 
the language of the Apostle, ^^we should be no more 
children, tossed to and fro, and carried about by every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning 
craftiness whereby they lie in wait to deceive, but 
speaking the truth in love, may grow up to him in all 
things, which is the head, even Christ, till we all 



come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.^^ 

In my preaching, I have endeavored to exhibit the 
Gospel just as I found it, without modification or 
concealment. I believe in the power and eflScacy of 
the truth. I believe it to be the best, the safest, and 
most beneficial thing in the world. It is the light of 
life, and the salvation of the soul. It is the greatest 
power next to God. 

The Christian Ministry, which has for its object 
the diffusion of truth over the world, I have ever 
looked upon as the wisest and most salutary of all 
institutions. He who discourses of God, of Christ, 
of human duty and immortality, aims at the very 
centre of the condition, the welfare and the happiness 
of man. "This is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.'' 

I have endeavored to aid you to form worthy 
conceptions of God, that when you turn your thoughts 
to him, he may shine upon your souls in the full 
orbed radiance of his divine perfections, purifying 
your souls from all that is evil, and warming every 
virtue into life and activity. I have endeavored to 
illustrate his benignant Providence, and to show him 
as the Infinite Father of his creatures. In that glorious 
appellation, I have striven to make all mysteries plain^ 
and to show, that even evil, as seen from the side 
next to God, is not all dark. It has its illuminated 
side too, when shone upon by the light which streams 
from the throne of the Eternal. It is reconcileable 
with perfect wisdom and perfect love. 
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I have preached Christ as 1 have found him 
exhibited in the Scriptures, not as God, or claiming 
the nature and the homage which belong to God, nor 
yet as interposing between us and God to introduce 
confusion into our conceptions of the divine unity 
and essence, but as the appointed Mediator, the 
Ambassador of God's mercy, the Revealer of his 
will, the Teacher and Example of a perfect life, 
our Forerunner into heaven, and the Pledge of 
immortality to man. 

I have preached him as the Author and Finisher 
of our faith, the Founder of a perfect religion, 
destined gradually to develope itself in the minds, 
the hearts and the lives of men, and finally to spread 
over the whole earth, blessing every kingdom and 
nation, and tribe of mankind. 

I have preached the Rectitude of Human Nature, 
that man was made in God's image, and that human 
nature has never changed. Individuals have debased 
and degraded themselves, and I have taught that the 
greatness of their sin was measured by the dignity 
of that nature which they humiliated, the clearness 
and strength of those moral perceptions which they 
violated, the sanctity of the religious convictions which 
they trampled under foot, and the possible happiness 
which they marred and blasted. 

I have preached a future righteous retribution, 
in which all shall receive according to the deeds done 
in the body, whether they have been good, or whether 
they have been evil. I have taught that this retribu- 
tion is inevitable, and that it begins now and here, in 
every pang of a wounded conscience, in every 
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emotion of shame, in every sigh of regret, in every 
shudder of apprehension, which the dark prospects 
of sin cause to the rash and presumptuous oflTender. 
I have taught that the path of the just, though hedged 
in with thorns, is as the rising light, which shineth 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 

I have preached the necessity of the Christian 
character and a Christian life. I have promised no 
man peace here, or happiness hereafter, without them. 
I have never prophesied smooth things, or professed 
to point out an easy path to heaven. I have ever 
said, that ^^ without holiness no man can see the 
Lord.^^ I have not preached a mere worldly moral- 
ity, unaccompanied by any emotion of piety to God 
and benevolence to man. I have ever said, that the 
shortest way to morality is through religion, that 
the first of all duties is to get the heart right and 
keep it so, and then all duty will be easy and sponta- 
neous. "Seek first the kingdom of God, and then 
all necessary things will be added unto you.'^ To 
these doctrines I have trusted, with the assisting 
grace of God, for the formation of the Christian 
character. I have endeavored, as far as it lay in me, 
that no sabbath should pass over any of my hearers 
unimproved. I have striven so to preach, that no 
one should go from the house of God without deeper 
convictions of truth and duty, without a firmer faith 
in the reality of spiritual things, and a more serious 
purpose of leading a Christian life. 

I have studied by all means to divorce religion 
forever from cant and superstition, and make men 
aware that religion does not consist in saying " Lord, 
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Lord^ but in doing those things which Christ hath 
commanded/' that a man has just as much religion 
as he has practical goodness and no more. The 
highest human attribute is integrity^ and the best 
thing that can be said of any man is^ that he may be 
depended on. 

In pursuing this course of instruction, I have devi- 
ated neither to the right hand nor the left. I have 
consulted no time hallowed opinions, nor ancient pre- 
judices. I have believed that there could be nothing 
better than the exact truth. It is truth which makes 
us free, both from the bondage of error^ and the 
slavery of sin. 

In the power and efficacy of the truth honestly 
exhibited, I have not been disappointed. Under its 
influence, I think I have seen a steadily mcreasing 
religious earnestness and sensibility. This is the 
most attentive audience that I have ever seen. And 
so far are we from religious pretension or grimace, 
that I do not know a single individual among us who 
would step out of his way to appear to the world a 
whit better, or other than he really is. Our com- 
munion is proportionally large, and it is a growing 
one. It has a due proportion of the young and 
the old. No doubtful expedients are resorted to to 
get people into it, and no terrors of superstition are 
called in to make it an oppression and a slavery i 

In my judgment, a religious society thus consti- 
tuted, rests on a soUd and substantial foundation. It 
requires no artificial excitements, no ostentatious 
exhibitions, no temporary expedients to keep it alive. 
It subsists on the solid meat of the word of God, and 
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it must grow in grace, and in the knowledge and 
practice of all that is good. 

I now turn to our relation to the world without. 
What have we done, and what are we doing for the 
spread of those doctrines and that form of Christian- 
ity which we regard as true and salutary to mankind? 
I answer, that there are no means by which we can 
measure this influence. It is an unchangeable law, 
that "the kingdom of heaven cometh not with obser- 
vation, neither shall men say, Lo here or Lo there.'^ 
^^Tke kingdom of heaven is as a little leaven, which 
a woman took and hid in three measures of meal 
till the whole was leavened.'' It is compared to the 
growing grain, which appears, "first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.'' 

There is no society in our whole denomination, in 
which so much has been done in the production of s^ 
Unitarian literature. The books and pamphlets which 
have here been given to the public, would constitute of 
themselves quite a theological library. But the diffi-r 
culty has always been to find listeners and readers^ 
There is a universal fear of examination. It is thought 
dangerous even to look into one of our books. 

We work therefore to the greatest possible disad- 
vantage. We have not the authority which always 
attaches to numbers. We jpre too honest and liberal 
to work on the fears of mankind, by assuring them 
that the only access to the kingdom of heaven is 
through our dogmas apd our communion. 

We are surrounded by propagandism on every 
side, always unfair and generally unscrupulous, which 
compasses sea and land to make a proselyte. We, I 
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hope, shall never become propagandists in the seeta 
rian and odious sense of the word. But there is a 
sense in which we are bouncf in duty to be propagan- 
dists. We are bound, as it seems to me, to supply 
the means of information, as fast as there is a dispo- 
sition to receive it. 

There is at this moment, a general ferment among 
all denominations. Every sect is divided into two 
parties, one in favor of progress, the other contented 
to abide by the dogmas of the past. Such division 
must produce discussion, and discussion is al^ we 
want. It seems to me, therefore, that now is our 
time to redouble our diligence. We ought to be 
more aggressive and enterprising than we ever have 
been before. It appears to me, that there are unmis- 
takable indications of a greater readiness to hear and 
read, than there ever have been before. 

I know of nothing that can now be done on this 
our earth, nothing which so invites the rich man to 
employ his wealth, and the active man his energy, as 
the enterprise of spreading abroad in this land the 
pure and uncorrupted Gospel. This is the only 
country in which truth has had a fair opportunity* 
It is, in my judgment, of the highest imjportance, that 
Christianity as we understand it, should have a lib- 
eral support and an energetic administration in all 
our large cities, and especially in all great centres of 
population, commerce and travel. Thus it was at the 
commencement of the Gospel. Churches were es- 
tablished at the capital cities of the Roman Empire, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth and Rome; and from 
them the whole world was evangelized and con- 
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verted to Christ. And so it will be here, if we have 
embraced the truth and are faithful to our mission. 
^^A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.'' ^^Let 
your light shine before men^ and hide it not under a 
bushel." 

I should be unfaithful to this occasion and fail to 
express my own feelings, were I to omit this day to 
commemorate the dead, and bring up before your 
minds our fellow worshippers who have passed away. 
A quarter of a century has swept away nearly a 
whole generation. Few, very few heads of families 
are left. O how vividly do they rise up in memory 
as I cast my eyes around within these walls. One after 
another, the hoary head has disappeared from the 
sanctuary of God. Other heads have whitened in 
the suns and snows of slow revolving years. The 
children of that day are now in middle life, and com- 
ing to worship with their children in the place where 
their fathers prayed. Their memories are precious, 
and no where more precious than in the house of 
God. They set a high value on their faith, and they 
made great sacrifices for it. They demonstrated that 
it was a sufficient guide in life and support in death. 

It is good for us to remember them, especially in 
this place. Though dead, they yet speak to us, and if 
they could audibly address us from the spiritual 
world, doubtless they would assure us that the most 
precious of their earthly recollections are the hours 
of their communion with God, and of the enjoyment 
of his worship. They would say to us, "This is your 
day of enterprise and of action. Up and be doing. 
Labor while it is day, the night cometh, wherein no 
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man can work. The harvest is plenteous, the labor- 
ers are few.'^ 

^^ When you arrive at this world which is our eter- 
nal abode, the things which now absorb your minds 
and threaten to swallow up your aflTections, will seem 
less than the small dust of the balance, but every 
good thought, every holy act, every effort for truth 
and holiness, every cup of cold water ministered to 
the servants of God, will come to you as a breath of 
fragrance from the paradise of the blessed.'' 
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DISCOURSE. 



C0LO88IAN8 iv. 14. 
"TH£ B£LOV£D PHYSICIAN." 

The words foretell and express my theme. I 
would speak to you of the " beloved physician," — 
not him long since of Rome, but him whom our 
own eyes have seen, our own hearts have loved — 
whom we are to see, alas, no more. He is in all 
our thoughts to-day : why, then, should he not be 
spoken of, even here ? Why should not the pulpit 
accept the theme thus presented in the minds and 
hearts that have gathered around it, and make it, 
if it may, a theme for religious instruction and 
improvement ? Such, I feel, it may be made ; and 
that we could not better employ the time before us 
than in a direct contemplation of the life and cha- 
racter of him, who has just passed, beloved and 
lamented, from among us. Rarely, indeed — you 
will bear me witness — do I allow myself to speak 



of character here in terms of eulogy. My reve- 
rence for the place and the occasion, my sense of 
duty and of propriety, forbid it to be otherwise. 
Imperfect as all are — too sadly so — it were better 
to look away from men, in our meditations here, to 
that perfect goodness, which has dwelt but in one 
on earth ; ^ away from the erring, though sincere, 
disciple, to the immaculate and glorious Master. 
Still, it may be well for us to contemplate, occasion- 
ally, the goodness that is nearer the level of our 
own, yet far above it ; and which may be to us a 
more effective rebuke and incentive for the very 
imperfections that declare it human — human, and 
therefore attainable : and more especially when that 
goodness has had its walk among us, has gone out 
and come in before us, a long honored and familiar 
presence. Indeed, it seems but grateftd to Him 
who gave and inspired it, to do this. Then to do 
it, when Death, in transferring it from the realm of 
perception to that of memory, has etherealized our 
conceptions of it ; has separated the extraneous 
from the intrinsic, the interlaying dross of the 
fleshly nature from the pure gold of immortal cha- 
racter. Beautiful office which Death perfoims for 
human character ! — enshrining it where it is 
thenceforward seen without the infirmities which 
here attended it, and which so greatly, through our 
self-love, or otherwise, obscured it to our view. 



And who shall say that it is not a more just, as well 
as a kinder, estimate, we are thus led to form of 
human character ? that, in the close contact with it 
which life enforces, and in the collision of tastes 
and opinions and interests, we are not prevented 
from the worthiest judgment? that it may not need 
the distance to which Death removes it, in order to 
be rightly seen and duly appreciated i Or is it but 
the transfiguring power of the affections ? — that 
moonlight radiance with which they invest the image 
of the departed, and in which defects and deformities 
are softened and lost in the essential excellence. 

Of him to whom I have referred, there are espe- 
cial reasons urging me to speak. A resident among 
you for three and forty years, in the active and 
unremitted labors of a profession which brings its 
functionaries into intimate relationship with those 
they serve, and wins for them a personal interest 
and attachment ; admitted, in the discharge of its 
offices, through all these years, in seasons of deep 
anxiety and of mortal peril, to your dwellings and 
bedsides, as one upon whose skill your dearest 
earthly hopes, under God, reposed ; associated, thus, 
with your intensest experiences, alike of trembling 
fear and buoyant gladness, of joy at the advent 
into your home's circle of a new object for its love, 
and of anguish at the departing from it of the vene- 
rated and endeared ; his image, woven thus into 



the very fibres and heart of your domestic life — 
how coiJd he pass away, and you not feel it ? how 
could he, and I not speak of him ? 

But how shall I speak of him ? How can I, thus 
publicly, at all, without a consciousness of rebuke 
in the thought of that sensitiveness, which shrank 
even from the most private commendation, and 
almost repelled the common expression of 'gratefiil 
indebtedness ? And yet such rebuke, I feel, would 
be checked, in its instinctive rising, by that benevo- 
lence which ever merged the thought of self in a 
desire to serve and benefit others. 

How, then, shall I speak of him ? Not as his 
professed biographer or eulogist : not in the preten- 
sion of giving, with aught of completeness, a sketch 
of his history or a delineation of his character, I 
have neither that knowledge of his earlier life, nor 
have I enjoyed that measure of intimacy with him, 
which would lead me to feel justified in attempting 
it. My purpose is, simply, to offer to your notice 
such points in his outward life as have chanced 
to become known to me, and some of those cha- 
racteristic moral traits, which were too strikingly 
obvious not to be apprehended by those who have 
been, for any length of time, in his society and 
neighborhood, and which were too remarkable and 
rare, in the degree of their activity and strength, 
to be suffered to pass without a reverent recognition. 



Our departed friend entered life on the twenty-firdt 
day of October, of that memorable year in our Ame- 
rican annals, 1776, in the town of Hingham, Ms. His 
father was a physician there, of high repute, and in 
wide and successful practice. The oldest of five 
children, his boyhood was passed in the bosom of 
a happy home ; into which Death, however, more 
than once entered, putting infant forms to their 
unwaking sleep. At the age of eighteen he entered 
Harvard Collie, one of a class which boasts some 
of the distinguished names of our community — 
a Channing, a Tuckerman, a Story. Graduating in 
1798, he commenced, in his native village, and 
beneath the instruction of his father, the study of 
his profession — * the profession of his early choice, 
and his latest love. And if, as is probable, a natu- 
ral taste and preference, fostered and increased by 
that familiarity with its functions and employments 
in which his youth was passed, inclined him to its 
choice, it was, we are sure, confirmed and hallowed 
by a filial reverence and affection, which would have 
gone far to make a father's occupation his own, even 
had it been naturally distasteful to him ; a filial reve- 
rence and affection, let me add, which suffered no 
decay wth the departure of its object and the flight 
of years, but beautified his character to the last — 
disclosing itself, though indirectly and incidentally, 
as a living and commanding presence, even beneath 
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the chill shadows of age ; and in view of which it 
was fitting and kind that his form in death should 
have been borne to that paternal sepulchre, to sleep 
side by side with its honored dust. Nor, among 
the various motives which may have influenced 
him in the choice of his profession, can we doubt 
that one, of no inconsiderable prominence, was in 
the opportunities it affords for doing good. As 
a position of usefulness he most loved it, if as 
such he did not, in part, elect it. Not for its reve- 
nues, nor its distinctions, did he toil in it, even into 
old age, falling at last a martyr in his devotion to 
it, but for the field it opened to him whereon to 
serve and bless his fellow beings. It was to him — 
so he viewed, and so made it — a noble profession. 
And such, in truth, it is. Notwithstanding all the 
disrepute which vulgar and sordid aims have 
brought upon it — as they have, indeed, more or 
less, upon all professions ; notwithstanding the im- 
positions which have been, and are, practised, 
beneath its shelter, upon men's ignorance and cre- 
didity ; notwithstanding the false theories and 
harmful errors which have found place within it — 
and in what department of human science or ac- 
tivity have there not been these? — it is yet a 
noble, and should be an honored, profession. So 
long as man is made subject to injury and disease ; 
50 long as a perfect knowledge of this delicate and 



complex structure which enshrines the spirit, and 
of those secrets of healing power which God has 
lacked up in his natural creations, can be obtained 
but by a devoted and exclusive study of them ; so 
long, in a word, as bodily health and soundness is 
the great blessing of a mortal existence, upon whose 
presence other and higher blessings are so often 
made contingent — so long must the profession of 
which I speak have an intrinsic importance and 
honorableness which few beside can justly claim. 

After practising for several years in his native 
town, Dr. Thaxter, in the year 1809, established 
himself here. He had already, as I learn, attained 
to some considerable distinction as a learned and 
skilful practitioner — a distinction which was by no 
means lessened by his removal to this nearer vicinity 
to the metropolis — whose most distinguished phy- 
sicians accorded him, then as afterwards — alike 
for his enlarged and liberal professional views, and 
his manly simplicity and integrity of character — 
their confidence and respect. The field of his prac- 
tice, for many years after his removal here, included 
the neighborhood of his earlier residence ; many 
who had known him as their physician there, being 
unwilling to relinquish him for another, and some of 
them retaining him, with a constancy of attachment 
which speaks of something more and better than pro- 
fessional worth, so long as they lived. His circuit of 
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practice became thus a widely-extended one ; so much 
so, that, as calls multiplied at its centre, he gradu- 
ally, as a necessity, contracted it, to the exclusion, at 
length, with some few exceptions, of all but his 
immediate neighborhood ; his going out of it being, 
mainly, to meet calls for consultation, which, in the 
latter portion of his life, were very many. In con- 
tracting the surface over which his labors spread, 
he by no means lessened the sum of them. They 
have been, from the beginning, arduous and inces- 
sant, to an extent which few, probably, have had 
experience of, and which few could have endured ; 
his originally sound constitution, and an invariable 
simplicity of living, enabling him to undergo, with 
seeming impunity, a vast amount of exertion and 
exposure. For more than thirty years he was unde- 
tained, by bodily disability, from a single patient. 
No weather, no distance, no previous fatigue, no 
indisposition which left ability of motion, prevented 
him in the performance of his professional duty. 
Even in some of the severest nights of this present 
winter, did he promptly respond to the calls 
made upon him ; never pleading himself, nor suflfer- 
ing others for him, one of the many excuses to 
which he was so well entitled. And, beside the 
physical exertion incident to his duties, was the 
intense mental anxiety, which, not unfrequently, 
attended them. Whether it had its origin in a 
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sense of professional responsibility alone, or partly 
in a feeling more tender and humane, he had, cer- 
tainly, large experience of it. Truly and greatly 
did he suffer with his suffering patients. In no 
unmeaning sense did he bear their sicknesses. — Few 
live so exclusively in and for their profession. Its 
interests were to him the absorbing ones ; its work, 
his only work. Most men have objects of pursuit 
beside the main one ; bye-paths, alongside the broad 
one of their calling, into which they occasionally 
retreat, for the indulgence of some taste, or the 
accomplishment of some private or public end. It 
was otherwise with him. He was strictly the phy- 
sician. He, at no time, held office in town or State ; 
though ever a good and reliable citizen. He took 
no active part in politics ; though he had his 
opinions, and was true to them, at the polls and 
elsewhere. To the many subjects that, one after 
another, arrest and excite the popular mind, he was 
comparatively indifferent. His thoughts, his con- 
versation, his reading, his studies, his powers of 
body and mind, his time, his life, were given — 
not to say wholly, to a degree the most remarkable — 
to his profession. 

His life, as he desired, was one of labor to its 
close. His hope, often of late expressed, that he 
might not outlive his usefulness, was graciously 
fulfilled. He labored to the last ; keeping manfully 
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at bay — toiichingly, as we see it now — the threat- 
ening infiiinities of age, by his resolute determina- 
tion and self-denying activity. His sickness, con- 
tracted by attendance upon a poor foreigner, was of 
about a week's continuance. It brought him but 
little, if any, suffering ; inducing a lethargic state, 
Avhich continued, with occasional and short inter- 
vals of wakefulness — intervals, also, of perfect con- 
sciousness — until, by a slight struggle, his mortal 
life was closed. He, who had stood over so many 
death-beds, had come at last to his own. He who 
had arrested for so many the progress of disease, 
had no skill that could save himself. His hour had 
come ; and not to him, we believe, unwelcomely. 

His profession, I said, was his life. To it he had 
given the freshness and prime of manhood ; to it, 
amidst failing senses, but an unfailing heart, he 
gave all the energies which age had spared him ; 
upon its altar — say, rather, upon the altar of 
Humanity and Duty — literally and truly, did he 
offer himself up. His profession was his life. And 
may it not have been kindly ordered — kindly for 
him — that the mortal arrow by which he fell, 
should have been received in the conscientious 
exercise of its fimctionsl Surely, it was kindly 
ordered, that the candle of his life should go out by 
the sudden gusts of disease, instead of burning on, 
lower and lower in its socket, into bodily helpless- 
ness and intellectual eclipse. 
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On a gentle eminence, swept by his native airs, 
his form reposes ; that form, which, many a time to 
come, we shall all but see — so familiar has it been 
to us. The snows of winter are above and around 
it ; but not they shall be the emblem of our regard 
for him; rather, the fragrant greenness with which 
summer shall displace them. And snows and ver- 
dure shall mark the flight of many a year above his 
silent dust, before his image shall lose its freshness 
to our memory, or the record of his kindnesses grow 
dim upon our hearts. 

Let me now speak, more particularly, of some of 
his characteristic traits. And one — and it is 
that which seems to me to have been the promi- 
nent and commanding one of his character, as it 
is that by which we shall most love to remember 
him — was a disinterested kindness — an habitual 
overlooking of himself, in his desire to render to 
another a needed service. How many can testify 
to this ! How many the services, which, at personal 
inconvenience and discomfort, he has done for those 
who had no claim upon him but that of their 
humanity ; and who, as he well knew, could render 
him nothing in return, save thanks — if even these 
they would ! How many the services, extra-profes- 
sional, which he has voluntarily rendered, in purest 
kindness and compassion, because there was no 
2 
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other who could, or who would, perform them ; ser- 
vices, in themselves, perhaps, distasteful and revolt- 
ing, and made tolerable only by the approving 
witness of conscience and the heart! How many 
sufferers in homes of poverty have received from 
him a constancy and fidelity of attention and care, 
which to none could be exceeded, and which would 
probably have been less to those who had where- 
with to reward him, and could command for them- 
selves services that the former could not! How 
many a just and looked-for demand has he gener- 
ously withheld — amounting, aggregately, to thou-» 
sands — because, though the will, as he knew, was 
good to meet them, the ability was small ! How 
many have asked, again and again, for the sum of 
his charges against them, and always in vain, 
because he saw that, through feebleness or age, 
they were needing for themselves the little they 
possessed! Many, many, I doubt not, have been 
his deeds of mercy, of which He only who *' seeth 
in secret," and their humble recipients, know. 
Truly did he fulfil the injunction — "When thou 
doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth." One of his last acts abroad, 
while feeling within him the approaches of his 
fatal sickness, was a distant visit of kindness and 
charity, whose pecuniary result a private memo- 
randa alone disclosed. He kept from view not only 
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the specific deed, .but, in a great measure, and to 
the degree of its fulness certainly, the feeling which 
gave it birth. Both the meandering rill and its 
gushing fountain were shaded from observation; 
enough for him, if God saw them, and man was 
made happier by them. For the stranger, and for 
some who were not such, it was difficult to believe 
in the heart of tenderness that was in him. You 
were led to question, at times, from the absence of 
its usual betokenings, the existence of the kindness, 
which, at that very moment, was warmly glowing 
beneath that seeming coldness, and which would 
then have revealed itself, had occasion offered, in 
the doing of a needed service, though it could not 
be tempted into the utterance of an unneeded 
word. 

That this peculiarity wus a fault, none, surely, 
would have the heart to say. That, to the degree 
it existed in him, it was a misfortune, all, I think, 
will admit ; that there was less pleasure and satis- 
faction, by it, from his society and friendship ; that 
it prevented, with many, a true estimate of his 
worth, and that tribute, consequently, of respect and 
esteem, which was so justly his due. Most men, 
perhaps, are estimated, as regards character, for 
more than they are intrinsically worth : they seem 
to others, and take pains to seem, better than they 
really are. The former extreme may be the worse; 
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but either is bad. Better, to seem what we are ; to 
endeavor to hide, neither a failing, through an over- 
weening desire for others' approval, nor a virtue, 
through an indifference to it. B3tter for virtue — 
for its possessor's happiness, and for its own good 
name — that it bear its own acknowledged like- 
ness ; that it be seen and hailed, in its daily walk, 
as the heavenly presence which indeed it is ; that it 
take to itself a body befitting its celestial nature. 
But, after all, what is the body to the soul ] The 
essential thing is the quality, the virtue — inward, 
vital, pure. Whatever relates to mere externals is 
of smallest moment, compared with this. He who 
bears within him a genuine disinterestedness, leading 
him to do whatever his hands find to do of kindness 
and help ; who regards not, as a motive of action, 
Ixuman commendation, but seeks only to do good, in 
the love of goodness ; to make others happier, for 
their own sakes, and not that the deed may be 
reflected back upon himself, in favors or acknow- 
ledgments, — he is the man whom the universal 
heart, whenever it knows him, must respect and 
love. And such will be known. Earlier or later, 
however hidden beneath a rough exterior, however 
secretly their deeds are done, such will be known ; 
and all the more readily will the heart leap to do 
them justice, because of the injustice it may have 
done them, though xmwittingly, in its earlier judg- 
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ments. It is a striking, and an instructive fact, 
one both for encouragement and for warning — 
that, sooner or later, character, be it good or bad ; 
the real, substantial, inward character, declares 
itself, and receives its just estimate, in the world, 
and before men. " There is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed." — I have spoken of disinter- 
estedness as a leading trait in the character of him 
who has just gone from us. It was, says one who 
best should know, conspicuous in his boyhood. 
Then did he begin to live for others ; to think of 
those around him first, and himself last ; to find his 
pleasure in serving whom he could. Even then 
did the bud appear of that sacred flower, which has 
expanded so widely since, and exhaled its fragrance 
for so many hearts; and which has gone, now, to 
bloom, with new and brighter lustres, in the upper 
gardens of the Lord. 

The other trait of which I would speak, as 
marking the character of our departed friend — or, 
rather, class of traits — is a downright honesty, an 
unaffected candor, a single-hearted sincerity, a per- 
fect truthfulness, an old-fashioned — alas! must we 
call it] — simplicity of conduct and speech. So 
strongly did these qualities characterize him, that 
the very abstract statement of them seems almost to 
bring him before us. He had no guile, no Mse- 
nass, no hypocrisy. He scorned the &intest sem- 
2* 
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blance of deceit. There was truth in his heart; 
there was truth upon his lips. He affected nothing. 
Or if in any thing he was other than he seemed, 
it was, as already intimated, in a virtue, and not 
a fault. If aught in the inner man lacked its 
true index in the outward, it was the goodness that 
was there ; and this was not through a conscious 
purpose, but rather a natural infelicity. Speech, 
with him, had but one office, — to express his 
actual thought; to declare the simple truth, as it 
lay in his own mind; not to conceal it, not to 
mystify, not to adorn, but only to declare it. He 
cast about for no choiceness of phrase in which 
to express himself, but took the simplest and direct- 
est that came to his mind. He gave but few words 
— we may think too few — to the conventional 
courtesies of life ; fewer still to its empty trivialities ; 
none whatever to its mean concealments and evasive 
arts. He respected the feeling rather than the 
expression of courtesy. It was with him in heart, 
rather than in manner or tongue ; a genuine friend- 
liness, with naught of an enforced cordiality. They 
who have enjoyed his hospitality will testify how 
they have seen forgotten the plainness — shall I say^ 
blimtness — of the form, in their assurance of the 
heartiness of the thing. There was a simplicity 
about him, which, even in its approaches, at times, to 
something like rudeness, was not without its charm ; 
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for you saw that it answered to an inward grace,— 
a singleness of purpose and of aim. His peculiari- 
ties were not eccentricities. He did not adopt them 
for the sake of notoriety. He had too much manli- 
ness, too much fi-eedom from self-regard, to have 
allowed of this. 

His sincerity and candor had no limits or hiding- 
places in the politic and the expedient. He would 
not conceal what he felt to be the truth, even for 
the sake of others' feelings ; and yet it was from no 
lack of pitying kindness, but from an honesty that 
knew not how to dissemble; from a soul whose ver- 
naculsu: was truth. In opposition to his own inter- 
ests, no less than to others' feelings ; in utter reck- 
lessnesS) or, more probably, thoughtlessness, as to any 
effect it might have upon his professional standings 
would he be strictly true to the conviction of his mind. 
Few of his calling would feel. that they could afford 
to make the admissions, as to the limitations of its, 
knowledge and skill, which dropped from him natu- 
rally and carelessly, because he believed them true. 
He would not stand — he could not — nor would 
he have his profession, on any false or factitious 
grounds, but on those only of reality and fact ; 
and if so they could not, he was willing that both 
he and it should fall. Doubtless he suffered, in 
some ways — and was aware that he did — by his 
honesty and truthfulness. There are so many who 
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court deception — so much of it, at least, as shall 
confirm their hope, or flatter their self-esteem — 
that he who will have none of it, must give disap- 
pointment, if not offence. And strong indeed must 
be his love of sincerity and truth, who, seeing the 
desire, and knowing the reward, yet declines to gra- 
tify it. The truthfulness that bends to nothing, 
must expect to be misunderstood and misnamed; 
to have its erectness and inflexibleness referred to a 
less worthy than their actual source. That there 
is an extreme in this direction, which, being need- 
less, is to be avoided ; that there may be truth in 
the inward parts, and a most loyal allegiance to it, 
in word and manner, and, at the same time, a certain 
deference and regard for the harmless convention- 
alities, and gentle courtesies, and genial amenities 
of social life, — this is to be allowed and considered. 
But who does not feel, that the danger, with most, 
is in the opposite direction 1 And amidst the artifi- 
cialness and falseness which so aboimd, the duplicities 
and pretences, the smooth speech and unmeaning 
civilities, it is refreshing and delightful to see the 
man whose word is simply true ; whose language 
means just what it expresses ; who has no masks, 
no concealments, no subterfuges ; who turns never 
aside, however others may, from the straightforward 
path of honesty and integrity ; who, while his heart 
is warm with a true benevolence, and ready to sacri- 
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fice personal interests to its dictates, will never, for 
any being, or any purpose, sacrifice or compromise 
the truth. 

Thei^e is one other trait, which ought not to be 
omitted in any delineation, however general, of the 
character of our departed friend, — and that is, his 
reverence for times and places consecrated to reli- 
gious worship and instruction ; a reverence savor- 
ing not in the least of superstition, or a narrow 
religiousness, but intelligent and wise; in part, 
perhaps, a result of early culture and association, 
but more a cherished sentiment and principle of his 
life. That growing disregard for the institutions 
of religion, which is to be seen around us ; that 
notion that all times and places are alike sacred, 
which so often ends, if it does not originate, in a 
practical regard for none as such, in view of reli- 
gious ends, — found no countenance, in act or word, 
from him. Even in the matter of uncovering his 
head as he crossed the threshold of the house of 
grayer, he was noticeably particular — a thing too 
trivial to be named, except as the expression of an 
inward grace. Although the number and nature 
of his duties would have furnished plausible excuses 
for non*attendance on the services of public wor- 
ship, his absence from them was extremely rare, 
and only where cases of sudden illness or injury 
compelled it. As a habit of his life, he scrupu- 
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lously avoided all professional labor on Sunday, 
both at home and abroad, which could possibly 
have have been anticipated, or could be deferred. 
Against the custom, which he found existing among 
his brethren, of selecting that day for " consulta- 
tions," he set himself, when first called to take part 
in them, with an impracticable opposition. Both 
upon the stated services of the sanctuary, and the 
great ordinance of Christianity, he was an habitual 
and reverential attendant. 

Thus, imperfectly, but not, I trust, untruly, have 
I sketched the character of our "beloved physi- 
cian " ; a character strongly marked, both by vir- 
tues and peculiarities — whose virtues were genuine ; 
whose peculiarities, innocent; whose failings and 
deficiencies himself and his God know better than 
man. 

And now, rising above all that is personally 
afflictive in it, what is the true feeling which the 
passing away of such a life should call up within us ? 
That — is it not ? — of thankfulness^ to the Almighty 
Giver, for the blessing, which, early and late, to 
itself and others, it was made to be; thankfulness, 
for the work wrought upon it, by the Spirit of God 
and the discipline of earth, and for the work itself 
wrought around it, of comfort and help ; thankful- 
ness, that, through the years and changes of its 
lengthened way, amidst its cares and duties and 
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responsibilities, it was so informed and guided by 
a holy principle: and for itself, congratulation — 
that its work is finished, its conflicts over, its re- 
ward secure; congratulation, at that word of ap- 
proving welcome, which, we doubt not, has gone 
forth to meet it — and in the sweet joy of which all 
human commendation is unthought of and unheard 
— " Well done, good and faithful servant." 

Oh, better than monuments of sculptured marble, 
is that which has its foundations in human hearts ; 
the one shall crumble at the touch of time, the 
other is immortal as that whereon it rests. Who 
would not rather have the tribute which waited 
aroimd that coffined dust, in moistened eye and 
heaving breast, than any that ever echoed from the 
trump of Fame ? Who would not rather have that 
his epitaph, which has fallen, irrepressibly, from so 
many lips, in reference to that ascended one — " He 
was a good man," than any which the proudest 
mausoleum ever bore ? 
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" JBSUS SAID UNTO HEB, I AM THE BESUBBECTION AND THE LIFE '. HE THAT 
BELIEYBTH IN HE, THOUGH HE WEBE DEAD, TET SHALL HE LIVE : AND 
WHOSOEYEB LIYBTH AND BELIEYETH IN MB SHALL NEYBB DIB." — John 

xi. 25, 26. 

From the tower of Mount Auburn I looked down 
on clustering villages, filled with a busy population, 
and on a smiling landscape, waving with golden har- 
vests. Bathed in the glad sunshine, " the trees of the 
wood rejoiced before the Lord," while the waters of 
the winding river danced and sparkled in its beams. 
I heard the husbandman singing as he worked, and the 
merry calls of children at play. For a time death and 
the dead were forgotten. I saw only the garden of 
the Lord ; the sepulchre in the midst of the garden 
was hidden imder the embowering trees. 

But, as I gazed, sudden shadows fell upon the 
earth ; a funeral train passed through the dim aisles 
of the forest sanctuary. Mingling with the brightness 
of the scenery below, heavy clouds came creeping over 
the firmament, or hung low in the horizon, muttering 



and threatening. Breaking in upon the cheerful 
sounds of prosperous labor, and the glad tones of 
social merriment and childhood's joyous shout ringing 
through the earth, mournful voices came sighing and 
sobbing on every breeze to the quick ear of the listen- 
ing soul. I seemed to hear from the four winds of 
heaven the echoes of the funeral knell ; and the low 
wail of bereavement from the multitudes all over the 
earth, in cottage and palace, who were bidding their 
dear ones the last farewell. "There was a garden; but 
in the midst of the garden a sepulchre," — and Mary 
weeping at the tomb. 

Like the flower-decked monuments of the dead, 
hiding themselves under the green leaves, Death nes- 
tles unseen in the heart of this stirring life. Sooner 
or later, in every place, his presence is felt, or the 
rustling of his wing is heard. Sooner or later, in 
every family, he claims his own. Since the dawn of 
this Sabbath mom, on how many tearful eyes has the 
sun shone ! How many anxious watchers have wel- 
comed the breaking light ! How many are now ceas- 
ing to hope ! And how many, under their ministra- 
tions of love, or perchance alone and forsaken, are at 
this moment passing from the earth ! And under 
what varied forms of accident and disease, in what 
strikingly contrasted conditions of age, of fortune, and 
of all that makes up the outer and the inner life ! 

This mysterious change which we call Death, often 
nearest when it seems most distant, passing by the 



aged and the infirm to the vigorous and the young, 
coming in infinitely varied shapes, and at times known 
only to Him who knoweth all, is ever hovering about 
our steps, a dread spectre that we would fain keep out 
of our sight and out of our thoughts. And entering, 
as it does, only at intervals into each habitation, it 
leaves us to slumber on, heedless of its coming, at 
least willing to believe that it will be long delayed. 
But none of us can escape, even if we would, the fre- 
quent monitions of its presence and its might. As we 
follow one by one to the grave the friends and com- 
panions of our youth, as we resign some cherished 
object of affection and hope, as the little circle of the 
most dearly loved is broken in upon by a hand which 
no human art can arrest, as the larger circle which 
surrounds us shows in its continually falling links the 
touches of its resistless power, we begin to feel, and 
as we grow older to feel more and more, the solemn 
uncertainties amidst which we live. 

There are heathen moods of mind, gloomy seasons 
of the soul, in which a funeral pall seems to drop 
down on this fair universe, and the green earth looks to 
us only like a vast cemetery, half hidden with verdure 
and flowers, covering the dead millions that have 
already passed away, and waiting to receive the living 
' millions that follow in their steps. The darkness of 
death settles thick upon it, as it did in the eyes of 
the weeping sisters and friends who were gathered 
around the tomb of Lazarus. But Jesus Christ comes 



to us with his message of good news, and all is 
changed. 

*' The moniiBg breaks ; the shadows flee." 

We see the smiling simshine of God's love, rising over 
the night of the tomb. The glorious Gospel comes to 
transfigure the world, and to fill it with bright hopes 
that have the seal of God. It illumines life and 
changes the aspect of death. It brings heavenly con- 
solation to the mourner, and promises him reunion 
with the friend who is gone. For it tells us, that, 
" though dead, yet shall he live." It ministers support 
in the prospect of death. For it tells us that " who- 
soever liveth and believeth in Christ shall never die." 

Bending over the tomb of one whose life seemed to 
be the half of our own, or looking forward through 
the shortening years to the hour in which we also 
shall lie down in the last sleep, the words of Christ to 
his mourning disciple at Bethany come to us with a 
consoling and uplifting power, for which we cannot 
be too grateful to him and to the Father who sent 
him. 

This consoling and uplifting power in all its fulness 
was received and felt by that Christian scholar, our 
revered townsman and fellow-worshipper, whose life 
on earth, all too short for our wishes and hopes, has 
just passed away. O that it might be received and felt 
by us all, as it was received and felt by him ! 
• The words of Christ at the tomb of his friend bring 
up the image of my own friend freshly before me, as I 



well remember with what force they came from his 
lips, with what suggestive emphasis he repeated them 
to his pupils, and with what a calm, solemn eloquence, 
peculiar to himself, out of the depths of a conviction 
that seemed to pervade his whole being, he drew out 
and enforced the grand ideas in the text. " He that 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die." There is 
no death at all, — only what appears to be death, — 
death to the outer shell of the man, but no death to 
the man. And no death, even in prospect, to the 
believer in Christ, who has made his Master's words 
the life of his soul and the light of his way. Most 
surely the promise of the text has been fulfilled in 
him whom we have lost. For if there has ever been 
one, since the days of Paul, who believed in the Lord 
Jesus with his whole mind and heart and strength, it 
was he. It was no half-way persuasion, no superficial, 
carelessly received belief, caught from the atmosphere 
around him, and contentedly acquiesced in as the tra- 
dition handed down from the venerated past. His 
faith in Christianity, so strong and so thorough, pene- 
trating his whole nature and coloring all his views of 
life and duty, was a faith resting on deep, adamantine 
foundations. It was the mature result of patient 
thought, of large investigation, of original research, 
of comprehensive study. And the faith of such a 
man adds another testimony, were it needed, to the 
multitude of testimonies that have come down to us 
from the great names of the past, to the divinity of 
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the religion under which it is our privilege (let it not 
be at length our condemnation) to live. He was not 
one who took his opinions on trust; or followed 
tradition as his law ; or bowed to ecclesiastical author- 
ity as his master. He thought, and spoke, and acted 
for himself His testimony was an independent and 
individual testimony to the claims of the religion in 
which he so devoutly believed. The faith of such*a 
man has a meaning, and carries a weight with it, which 
is not to be easily set aside. And this faith was the 
key to his life ; — the motive power which urged him 
on to the critical and theological labors on which his 
strength was chiefly spent. He believed in Christ as 
the perfect Teacher, sent by God in his infinite mercy 
to reveal and bear witness to the Truth, as the perfect 
example in which that truth as it bears upon human 
life and human duty is embodied. He believed the 
Gospel, as it is to be found in its purity in the sacred 
records, unadulterated by church traditions and the 
inventions of a false philosophy and the glosses of a 
narrow and erroneous interpretation, — the Gospel of 
Christ, and not the Gospel of Calvin, — the Gospel as 
it came fresh from heaven, in its own native beauty and 
power, he believed to be God's most precious gift to 
the children of men, the most worthy of our study, 
our obedience, and our love. And under this convic- 
tion, he felt it to be the work of his life, — the work 
which with his gifts and opportunities God invited 
him to do, — and the work to which his own heart, 



grateful for the high boon of Heaven and feeling the 
obligation to preserve and to impart it, was ever 
prompting him, — to defend the Christian revelation, 
not only against its accusers and adversaries, but 
against the wounds dealt by its friends ; not only 
against the assaults of bold or secret infidelity with- 
out, but against the undesigned but real treachery 
within. With a jealous care for the safety of the 
priceless treasure, he stood on the watch to keep it 
intact, on which side soever the enemy might ap- 
proach; with prophetic eye he saw the danger and 
sounded the alarm; and by his words of wisdom, 
not always heeded as they should have been, he threw 
new bulwarks around the faith which he loved with a 
strength of feeling proportioned to his strength of 
mind. 

I do not propose to enter into any minute ac- 
count, which time would hardly allow, of his theologi- 
cal and literary labors, or of his controversial writ- 
ings. But some general notice of them is due to his 
memory. His great work on " the Genuineness of 
the Gospels " will be a lasting monument of his in- 
tellectual ability and his patient, conscientious re- 
search, and one of the standard contributions to the 
evidences of our Christian faith, which will go down 
to posterity in company with those of the greatest 
names in this department of Christian learning and 
genius. It is an honor to our country of which we 
have quite as much reason to be proud, as of other 
2 
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illustrious achievements by other pens in more popular 
and better appreciated, but certainly not higher or 
more useful, subjects of human thought. Time and 
death will give it consecration. The world will at 
length acknowledge its high merits, and it will take, in 
the estimation of the many, the place which it already 
holds in the estimation of the few, who have the 
leisure, the capacity, and the taste for the inquiries 
with which it deals. Its author did not compose it 
for a temporary use, nor expect from it the kind of 
honor or popularity which follows much smaller power 
and easier labor in other fields of mental action. The 
historian, the poet, the orator, rise at once into the 
upper sky of a nation's admiration, and their names 
become world-renowned. The great theologian, the 
profound thinker, the retired scholar, elaborating in 
his study the noblest products of thought, and estab- 
lishing truths of the most vital importance to the high- 
est interests of man, must, like Kepler, wait his time. 
Sooner or later that time will come, and the tardy ver- 
dict of the world will crown his name with its laurel 
wreath. 

There is another work, unpublished, but, as I under- 
stand, in a finished state, and yet to be given, I trust, 
to the world, — delayed as it has been, partly by the ill 
health, partly by the conscientious thoroughness of the 
author, — on which the last labors of his life were 
spent. All who sympathized with him in his views of* 
Christian doctrine, and who knew his eminent qualifi- 
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cations for the task, in his intellectual power, his criti- 
cal acumen, his rare and finished scholarship, his 
straightforward good sense, his disciplined habits of 
thought, as well as in his deep religious feeling, — 
not less necessary to a true interpretation of the holy 
word, — have been long looking for it with eager 
expectation, trembling lest sickness or death should 
leave it unfinished. I mean a translation of the 
Gospels, and a commentary upon them, such as no 
other man among us could give, and such as will 
throw new light on many portions of the New Testa- 
ment, which, dark as they sometimes are, even in the 
original, to a reader of this day, have been made 
doubly dark under an imperfect version, and through 
the mists of a false interpretation and a false theology. 
I cannot doubt that the posthumous work to which I 
refer will raise its author, even in the minds of those 
who differ from him, to a still higher rank among the 
critical and theological writers of our country, and, in 
the view of the liberal Christian, will entitle him to a 
still stronger claim upon the gratitude of the world. 

Our own denomination, as you already know, are 
under peculiar obligations to him, not only for various 
articles of masterly power, contributed by him, in the 
early stages of the Unitarian controversy, to the relig- 
ious periodicals of the time, but for a volume more 
recently published, especially devoted to the confuta- 
tion of what we believe, as he believed, to be an erro- 
neous system of faith, and to the explanation of Nthose 
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passages of the New Testament on which, misinter- 
preted, that system was founded, or to which it appeals 
for support. His " Statement of Reasons for not 
believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians concerning the 
Nature of God and the Person of Christ," is a mine of 
clear and forcible reasoning, of critical learning and 
sound exposition, in which all thinking men, and espe- 
cially the class of minds for which it was designed, 
will find abundant materials for thought, and the 
strongest arguments, both from reason and Scripture, 
for the positions he undertakes to maintain. 

More recently, he wrote and published his views 
respecting the modem anti-supematuralism which, 
coming from abroad, had begun to make its appear- 
ance in this country. He wished to expose what he 
called " the latest form of infidelity " in its true light, 
and to put the Church and the community on their 
guard against it. His severity against Straussism and 
its rationalistic kindred, like his severity against Cal- 
vinism, was the severity of an honest conviction, as 
honestly expressed, of the pernicious tendencies of the 
views that he opposed. He believed them, not only to 
be wholly unsound, but to be, whether so designed or 
not, hostile to Christianity, betraying it, like Judas, 
with a kiss. 

In all these works, and in whatever he has left us 
upon those subjects which were always nearest to his 
heart, and which he deemed the noblest themes of 
human study, the worthiest of one's best strength, and 
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the most important in their influence on the virtue 
and happiness of men, we find the same strongly 
marked qualities, bearing the image of the man ; 
the same calm but deep tone of religious feeling; 
the same exalted seriousness of view, as that of a man 
standing in sight of God and on the borders of eter- 
nity ; the same high moral standard ; the same trans- 
parent clearness of statement ; the same logical close- 
ness of reasoning; the same quiet earnestness of 
conviction ; the same sustained confidence in his con- 
clusions, resting as they did, or as he meant they 
should, on solid grounds and fully examined premises ; 
the same minute accuracy and finish ; the same strict 
truthfulness and sincerity, saying nothing for mere 
effect. And the style is in harmony with the thought : 
pure, chaste, lucid, aptly expressive, unaffected, unin- 
volved English undefiled, scholarly, yet never pedantic, 
strong, yet not hard or dry ; and, when the subject 
naturally called for it, clothing itself in the rich hues 
and the beautiful forms of poetic fancy, that illumined, 
while it adorned, his thought. 

The works of this eminent man will be always 
valuable, not only for the treasures of learning which 
they contain, and the light which they throw on ques- 
tions of the deepest importance to every thinking man 
and every Christian theologian, but for the instructive 
example which they present of rare virtues, never more 
needed than in this age of hurry and excitement. 
They furnish lessons to the scholar and the student 
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which he will do well to ponder and profit by ; — les- 
sons of patience, of persevering research, of scrupu- 
lous accuracy, of thorough and independent investiga- 
tion, and of a conscientious slowness in the publication 
of facts and opinions, which can be properly established 
only by long and diligent inquiry. He did not believe 
in any intuitional knowledge, — knowledge snatched 
up in a day and by hasty glances into the written or 
the unwritten page of truth ; he did not believe that 
there is any royal road to solid and trustworthy learn- 
ing, — any road to it except the old one, as old as 
man, — the beaten path of patient study, toiling on 
day after day, year after year. He believed with New- 
ton, himself the example of what he said, that it is by 
concentration and fixedness of thought, by intent 
devotion to its subject, more than by native genius, 
that the best and greatest results are to be wrought 
out. He thought it much better to do a little, and to 
do it well and thoroughly, than to do a great deal 
poorly. He was, therefore, in no hurry to throw off 
into the seething world a multitude of books. He 
had no ambition to shine as a writer and to keep him- 
self in the world's eye. Apparently, he was quite 
indifferent to the kind of fame to which so many 
aspire. He had nobler aims. He cherished a wiser 
ambition. He cared little for present popularity. He 
wrote for permanent effect and lasting usefulness. 
And thus year after year passed away in the faithful 
endeavor to give greater completeness to the work 
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before him, or to verify its statements, or to supply 
some missing link in the argument, or to correct some 
minor blemish that might have crept in, until he could 
in some degree satisfy his severe taste, his high sense 
of responsibility, and his conscientious love of the 
perfect truth. It is easy enough to make a book ; but 
he wished to make a book worth making and worth 
keeping. And this, to one of so high a standard, of 
so fastidious a taste, of so self-exacting a love of accu- 
racy and completeness, and of so conscientious a pur- 
pose, was not easy. But the slow ripening of his 
mental harvests was amply compensated by the final 
richness of the product. * It would be well in this sur- 
feiting age of half-made books, if more would follow 
the example. 

But Mr. Norton was not only a learned critic, an 
accomplished theologian, a powerful controversialist, 
a most able and zealous defender of the Christian 
revelation, a profound and original expositor both of 
the external and internal evidences of its divine char- 
acter ; he was also one of the pioneers of literary prog- 
ress in this country, a man of letters, of very varied 
knowledge, and generally cultivated tastes, interested 
in the advancement of all good learning. He was a 
strong and graceful writer on other subjects besides 
those which formed the chief occupation of his life ; 
of fine poetic talent also, occasionally exercised in his 
earlier days and in his intervals of leisure, but only 
enough to give a glimpse of the wealth within. The 
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few si>ecimens which he has left behind are gems of 
rare beauty, finished of their kind. Apart from their 
beauty of thought and expression, they all have a 
higher value derived from a higher source. They all 
breatlie the same pure, elevated spirit, the same deep 
religious feeling, the same devout filial trust, the same 
profound sense of the nearness of God and of eternal 
things. 

One of them you are already familiar with as a 
favorite hymn, often sung in our churches, as it has 
been this morning in our own, — a hymn of Christian 
resignation, which has softened and soothed many a 
grief-stricken spirit. He did a good greater than he 
could know, when he wrote it out of his own experi- 
ence to be as angel-music to the mourner. It is but a 
short time since an aged parishioner, then under the 
rack of a painful and long protracted disease, expressed 
to me, with tears in his eyes, his gratitude to the 
author, personally unknown to him, for the comfort 
which it had given him, and his admiration of the 
touching lines, which he was never weary of repeat- 
ing, and which were often in his mind and on his lips 
in the long watches of the silent night.* They have 
endeared the writer's name to many all over the land 
wlio never saw him. His "Lines written after a 
Summer Shower," — well known, I hope, to most of 
you J beginning with the words. 



♦ Mr. Norton had frequent and gratifying expressions from various quar- 
ters td the same effect. 
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" The rain is o'er ! How dense and bright 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie ! 
Cloud above cloud, a glorious sight, 
Contrasting with the dark blue sky ! " — 

are among the most exquisite in the language. Almost 
the last verses * which he wrote were composed, at my 
suggestion, for a hymn to be sung at the dedication of 
this house of worship. It gives the occasion an added 
interest in my mind, as I look back. 

Whenever we read the scattered effusions of his 
Christian Muse, we are tempted to lament that he has 
left us so few of these polished diamonds of thought, 
till we remember that he was in quest of other and 
larger treasures, hidden deeper in the mine. He had 
but one life to work with, — and it must select its 
prize and leave the rest, however fair and sweet, un- 
touched, or with but a passing glance and touch. And 
yet the little which he did in this way shows how 
much good even a little well done may do, when 
moulded into beautiful forms. If there were time, I 
do not know that I could better employ it on this 
occasion, or with sweeter and more solemn religious 
impressions, than in repeating to you some of the 
short poems to which I refer. It was the delight of 
his pupils to read and to recite them. But I must 
pass on to what is much higher in the sight of God 
than any work of genius, however splendid, or any 
product of thought, however elaborate and mature. 

* See Appendix, p. 28. 

3 
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His character and his life were marked hy the high 
virtues, — the fruits of a Christian faith, — whose rich 
aroma breathes through his written works. 

** His youth was innocent ; his riper age 
Marked with some acts of goodness, every day ; 
And watched hy eyes that loved him, calm and sage 
Faded his late declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent." 

The partiality of friendship and the dimming tears 
that creep into the eyes over the graves of those whom 
we have long loved and revered, as grateful and tender 
recollections of the past come up out of the hazy vista 
of years gone by, may sometimes half blind us in our 
estimate of what they were, and of what they did. 
But false eulogy, or overstrained, I hope never to in- 
dulge in : knowingly, I never will. It is a poor trib- 
ute to the memory of a good and true man, and one 
which a good and true man, like him who is gone, 
will not thank us for, where he is. 

To say that he had none of those infirmities which, 
to use his own words, " have clung to the best and 
wisest," would be ascribing to him a perfection which 
has belonged to but one who has lived on the earth. 
To say that he never erred in opinion or in action 
would be to say what no man can venture to say of 
himself or of any other. Certainly he, who was truth 
itself, would claim no such exemption from human 
frailty. On the other hand, in our judgments of others. 
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both the living and the dead, we are quite asapt to err on 
the side of intolerance as of false charity. What we 
want is the simple truth. And this we cannot always 
see, because we cannot look into the heart. The out- 
side appearance may deceive us, and show us a man 
much better or much worse than he is. It is only the 
nearest friends who can see the whole, and truly judge. 
Certain peculiarities of temperament or manner may 
at first and for a time convey a false impression ; — till 
a closer view shows that what seemed to be defects of 
mind or of heart are only defects of the body, — wholly 
on the outside, — and for which one is as little account- 
able as for the color of his skin or the shape of his 
head. We must learn to think less of the form and 
more of the substance, to look at the great and noble 
and pure soul, in its substantial and pervading beauty 
and goodness, instead of seeking and dwelling upon 
some minor flaw, that seems, and perhaps only seems, 
to mar its brightness. 

It is good for us to remember and to gaze upon the 
nobler features of the dead, who have gone up ; upon 
those prominent and characteristic excellences whose 
general brightness suffuses the memory of the de- 
parted ; and while we gaze, to bring their best influ- 
ence to bear upon our own s6uls, to be the light of 
our own way. In him whose loss we now mourn, and 
on whose life we now look back with a gratitude that 
will be felt most deeply by those who knew him best, 
there were virtues which the world will not willingly 
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let die; and which will make him still a blessing 
to it in death, as he was a benefactor to it in life. 
And that which we think would be first and above all 
remembered by those who had the happiness to enjoy 
his friendship, and to listen to his wise discourse, 
whether in the lecture-room or in his delightful home, 
was the peculiar devoutness of his spirit, — the pro- 
foundly religious tone of thought and of sentiment 
which seemed to form the atmosphere in which he 
lived, — the unformal, unostentatious, but deep piety, 
so perfectly sincere and unaffected, that made his 
presence like the air of a temple, — the ever-present 
sense of those higher relations in which we stand to 
God and to eternity, springing naturally out of that 
strong faith in Christ, and in his truth, which had 
struck down its roots into his whole being. 

I think few could be often in his presence and in 
his society without feeling this, and being influenced 
by it. No man could be at all intimate with him, or 
be brought into near communication with him, either 
as a friend or a pupil, without receiving religious im- 
pressions such as few men whom we have known have 
the power to impart. There was something mightier 
than any common eloquence, which entered into the 
hearer s soul and led it by a calm and spiritual force 
into the presence of God and of things unseen and 
eternal. 

And this high religiousness of spirit — bom of his 
vital Christian faith — was seen in union with other 
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virtues which are the proper fruits of that faith. He 
endeavored to bring his life into harmony with the 
elevated moral standard which he believed it to be one 
great object of our Saviour's mission to hold up before 
his followers, in his inspired word and in his moving ex- 
ample. Purity of heart, singleness of purpose, devotion 
to duty, integrity of dealing, perfect openness and hon- 
orableness in all the affairs of life, marked his whole 
career. Truth — truth in thought, truth in speech, 
truth in manner, truth in conduct — shone through his 
life. He specially honored it in others ; it made a 
vital part of his own being. All shams and falsehoods, 
all equivocations and manoeuvrings, all forms of cant 
and hypocrisy, and all affectations of every kind, were 
therefore peculiarly offensive to his sincere and up- 
right spirit. And in close union, as it commonly is, 
with his perfect truthfulness and rare simplicity, was 
that Christian courage which dares always to choose 
its own course, and to carry it out without asking 
leave except of conscience. He held decided opinions 
upon every important subject that bears upon human 
life and duty in all a man's public and private rela- 
tions, and he acted upon them. He did not fear to 
differ from others or to walk apart from others. 

" Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single." 

Without any false pride of singularity, he cherished 
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a self-relying independence of thought and of action. 
As in his religious views and his religious course, so 
in all other things he judged and acted for himself; 
and judged and acted from high principles fearlessly 
applied. He sought to try each case at the tribunal 
of a thoroughly Christianized reason, and to follow 
out what he accepted as its final decisions. I dare not 
say that he always did what was best, but I will say, 
what is in truth greater praise, that he always did 
what he thought was right. 

His independence, however, was not a selfish or 
cold-hearted independence. It was united with the 
truest and warmest kindness. His retired habits, the 
habits of a student and scholar, — the individuality of 
his character and life, — his slowness and reserve of 
manner, — his occasional severity of speech, — the 
flashes of a pure and just indignation against some act of 
folly, meanness, or misconduct, — his decided and stem 
condemnation of opinions which he held to be false 
and dangerous, — were not connected with any want 
of Christian tenderness or Christian sympathy. It was 
a part of his creed, and one of the first lessons which 
his pupils in the Christian ministry learnt from him, 
that timely reproof is often the truest friendship, that 
the exposure of error, and the cure of it by the needed 
caustic of sharp and plain-spoken truth, may be the 
highest charity. But those who knew him best knew 
the real warmth of his heart, and the real kindness — 
the kindness both of feeling and of principle — which 
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were sometimes hidden from a stranger's eye by the 
peculiarities of his manner. He was no ascetic, no 
declaimer aginst the innocent festivities of the world, 
no morose hater or proud scorner of its pleasant tri- 
flings, no misanthrope, shunning converse with men. 
If he mingled little in the gayer scenes of society, it 
was more from his engrossment in the studies that 
occupied his thoughts, and from the want of a quick 
flow of animal spirits, than from any unsocial feeling. 
As a friend, a neighbor, a citizen, he was ever prompt 
to do his part. His hand was always open to every 
work of charity. He knew the Christian blessedness 
of giving. His generous consideration of others, his 
readiness to help whenever his help was needed, his 
benevolence to the poor, ever guided by his strong 
good sense, his judicious and thoughtful kindness in 
all the varied occasions of life, his quiet and unosten- 
tatious charities, will be remembered by many who 
shared in them. They were much better known to 
himself than to the World. His alms were not done 
to be seen of men. 

But it was on the nearer circle around him, on the 
Christian home in which he lived, that his strong and 
tender affections beamed out most brightly and warmly. 
What he was there, where the true character most 
fully shows itself, they know whose loss is the great- 
est, and whose grief will be ever mingled with grati- 
tude for the great blessings which they have enjoyed 
in the privileges of his society, in the tenderness of his 
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love, in the wisdom of his counsels, in the Christian 
influence of his conversation and his life. To them 
his memory will be peculiarly blessed ; for it will be 
associated not only with the tenderest, most delicate, 
most sympathizing love, but with the highest, happiest 
influences, — influences that do not end at the grave. 
No man had more exalted views than he of the duties 
and the happiness of domestic life, and of the place 
which Christianity should hold in it. "What he said 
many years ago in a " Discourse upon Religious Edu- 
cation," delivered in the place of his birth, has a 
touching and solemn interest to us now. It impresses 
truths which must go to the heart of every Christian 
parent. He, being dead, yet speaketh to us, as he did 
to the generation that is now passing on and away. 

" In giving your children a religious education, you 
will have conferred upon them the greatest blessing 
which one human being can confer upon another. You 
will have laid them under obligations, which will never 
be burdensome, though they can -never be repaid; but 
the memory and feeling of which will be an insepara- 
ble part of their minds. You will have connected 
them to yourselves by living bonds of affection, which 
cannot be loosened or snapt asunder. You will have 
planted and watered high principles and honorable 
feelings ; and if they should flourish and bear fruit, 
there is none to when! their best fruits will be offered 
more gladly. You will have blended the thought of 
yourself with all that is most excellent in their char- 
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acters, and placed your image in the sanctuary of their 
affections. There is no favor, which he who has lived 
long enough to know its value, will remember with 
such unremitted gratitude. Amid all the changes to 
which we ojce exposed in life, whatever other affections 
may be broken down, or decay around it, this feeling 
will remain imperishable and unaltered." 

And something of this feeling is shared by those 
to whom he has been a spiritual father, and who look 
back to their connection with him, as their instructor 
in sacred learning and in the interpretation of that 
Gospel on which rest our immortal hopes, with pecu- 
liar interest, and with thankful remembrances of what 
they owe to him, in the training of the intellect, 
in the discipline of the heart, and the awakening 
and deepening of religious faith and hope. With 
what admiration and reverence they listened to his 
thoughtful and chosen words, in his exposition of the 
Scriptures, or in his simple, solemn, and affecting pre- 
sentation of the character, purposes, and teachings of 
Christ, or in his discussion of theological doctrine, or 
in his argument, so clear, cogent, and impressive, 
upon some mooted question in metaphysics or in mor- 
als, they will bear witness whose privilege it was to 
be his pupils. They will never forget the impression 
which he made upon them at the most important sea- 
son of their lives. 

What he was to myself in the various relations in 
which from my youth it has been my happiness to be 
4 
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associated with him, after what has been said, I need 
not say. What is in my heart to say, you know. 

I feel that I can have done but imperfect justice to 
his memory in space and time so brief. But inade- 
quate as it is, the offering is at least sincere. I stand 
at his grave with many mingled feelings ; tender and 
hallowed memories of the past blending with the 
hopes of that future which has already opened upon 
his eyes. We mourn not for him ; for him there is no 
more death. The believer in Christ and the servant 
of Christ lives in a more glorious life. Death has 
unfolded to him the gates of heaven. He has joined 
those whom he so tenderly loved and mourned. 

He has ascended from the study of God's works 
and word in, this lower world, where with all his 
knowledge he could know but in part, to the study of 
God's works and word in that more glorious sphere 
where, with Buckminster and Eliot, with Frisbie and 
Channing, he shall know even as he is known. 

The thoughts of the funeral anthem, which he com- 
posed many years since, are now swelling in our hearts 
over his own grave : — 

^' He has gone to his God, he has gone to his home, 
No more amid peril and error to roam ; 
His eyes are no longer dim ; 
His feet will no more falter ; 
No grief can follow him, 
No pang his cheek can alter. 
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'' There are paleness, and weeping, and sighs below ; 
For our faith is faint, and our tears will flow ; 
But the harps of heaven are ringing ; 
Glad angels come to greet him ; 
And hymns of joy are singing. 
While old friends press to meet him. 

^' O honored, beloved, to earth unconfined, 
Thou hast soared on high ; thou hast left us behind. 
But our parting is not for ever ; 
We will follow thee, by heaven's l^ght. 
Where the grave cannot dissever 
The souls whom God will unite." 



APPEl^DIX A. 



Thr following is the hymn of dedication alluded to on 
page 17 : — 

*' Where ancient forests widely spread, 
Where hends the cataract's ocean-fall ; 
On the lone mountain's silent head, 
There are thy temples, God of all ! 

^' All space is holy, for all space 

Is filled by thee; — but human thought 
Burns clearer in some chosen place, 
Where thine own words of love are taught. 

*' Here be they taught ; and may we know 
That faith thy servants knew of old. 
Which onward bears, through weal or woe. 
Till death the gates of heaven unfold. 

** Nor we alone ; may those whose brow 
Shows yet no trace of human cares. 
Hereafter stand where we do now, 
And raise to thee still holier prayers." 



APPENDIX B. 



Andrews Norton, the youngest child of Samuel and 
Jane Norton, of Hingham, Massachusetts, was born in that 
place, December 31st, 1786. He was descended from Rev. 
John Norton of Hingham, a nephew of the celebrated John 
Norton, minister of Ipswich, and afterwards of Boston. 
Grave and studious from his childhood, he was fitted for the 
University at the Derby Academy in Hingham, then under 
the charge of Mr. Abner Lincoln, and in 1801 was admitted 
into the Sophomore Class in Harvard College. He gradu- 
ated in 1804, the youngest of his class, at the age of eighteen, 
with a high character both in point of scholarship and of 
moral worth. He chose the ministry for his future profes- 
sion ; but, devoting himself to a more extended course of 
literary and theological study, he did not commence preach- 
ing till the year 1809, when he accepted an invitation from 
the society in Augusta, Maine, to supply their pulpit, which 
he did for a few Sundays, until, being chosen Tutor in Bow- 
doin College, he went to Brunswick, where he remained a 
year, and then returned to Cambridge. In 1811, he was 
appointed Tutor in Mathematics in Harvard College, but 
resigned his office at the close of the year. In 1812, he un- 
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dertook the publication of the General Repository, a work 
devoted to the maintenance and defence of Liberal Chris- 
tianity. It was conducted by him with great power, learn- 
ings and boldness for two years. In 1813, he was chosen 
Librarian of the College ; and performed the duties of his 
office with his accustomed fidelity and good judgment for 
eight years. The same year in which he became Librarian, 
he was also appointed Lecturer on the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, under the bequest of Hon. Sam- 
uel Dexter. In 1819, upon the organization of the Divinity 
School, Mr. Norton was elected by the Corporation to the 
Dexter Professorship of Sacred Literature. He held his 
office till his resignation in 1830 ; " bringing to it," to use 
the testimony of one of his associates in the Divinity School, 
still living and honored among us,* " his large and ever-in- 
creasing stores of knowledge ; imparting it in the clearest 
manner ; never dogmatizing in an ill sense of the word ; but, 
on the contrary, fortifying his doctrines, solemnly and delib- 
erately established in his own mind, with all the arguments 
and proofs that his critical studies and logical power could 
furnibh." In 1821, he married Miss Catherine Eliot, daughter 
of Samuel Eliot, Esq., of Boston. In 1822, he delivered an 
address before the University at the funeral of Professor 
Frisble, one of his most valued friends, whose literary re- 
mains he afterwards published, with notices of his life and 
character, as he had before done, in 1814, for another dear 
fricndj Charles Eliot, whose early death was among the 
severest bereavements of his life. In the warm discussions 
which took place, in 1824 and 1825, respecting the College 
and the relation of the Corporation to the Immediate Gov- 

* Hon. Sidney Willard. 
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eminent, he took an active part. In 1826, he undertook the 
collection and republication of the Poems of Mrs. Hemans 
in this country. In 1828, he visited England for a few 
months, and derived much enjoyment and benefit from the 
tour. After the resignation of his professorship, in 1830, he 
continued to devote himself to literary and theological pur- 
suits. His " Statement of Reasons " for disbelief in the 
Trinitarian doctrine was published in 1833. The same year 
he commenced, in connection with his friend, Charles Fol- 
som, Esq., the publication of the " Select Journal of Foreign 
Periodical Literature," in which there was also much origi- 
nal matter of his own. The first volume of his elaborate 
work on " the Genuineness of the Gospels " was published 
in 1837. He had commenced it in 1819, with the expecta- 
tion of completing it in six months. In 1839, at the invita- 
tion of the Alumni of the Divinity School, he delivered 
the first annual discourse before them, afterwards published, 
"On the Latest Form of Infidelity." It led to a controversy 
in which he further illustrated and defended his views. 

In 1844, appeared the second and third volumes of his 
work on " the Genuineness of the Gospels." In 1852, he 
published a volume entitled " Tracts on Christianity," com- 
posed chiefly of his larger essays and discourses which had 
before appeared in a separate form. His translation of the 
Gospels, with notes, on which he had been engaged for many 
years, and which at his death was fully prepared for the 
press, will be looked for with great interest ; as will any 
other writings of his, which may have been left in a suffi- 
ciently finished state to justify their being published. 

Besides his more elaborate works, Mr. Norton wrote many 
valuable articles for periodicals, of which I have given some 
account in a more extended notice of his life and labors in 
the Christian Examiner for November. 
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In the autumn of 1849, he was prostrated by a severe ill- 
ness from the effects of which he never entirely recovered. 
After this, his summers were passed at Newport, R. I. At 
first, he received decided benefit from the change of air ; 
but during the last season it was evident that he was con- 
stantly failing. Towards the close of the summer he was 
unable to leave his room. He was fully aware of his ap- 
proaching end, and as fully prepared for it. He met it, as a 
firm believer in Him who is the Resurrection and the Life, 
with all a Christian's faith and a Christian's sweetness ; 
with affectionate farewells to his friends, with devout trust in 
God, and a hope full of immortality. On Sunday evening, 
September 18, 1853, on the island already consecrated to us 
as the birthplace of his great fellow-laborer, Channing, his 
pure spirit passed into life ; — 

" Where they for faith and hope have perfect love, 
And open vision for the written word." 
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Brooklyn, Sunday, ) 
June 20, 1853. ) 

To THE Rev. F. A. Farley, D D.,— 

Dear Sir : At a full meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the First Umtarian Congregational Society, held 
this day after morning service, the undersigned were appointed 
a Committee to comnmnieatc to you the unanimous request of 
the Board, that you will furnish a copy for the press of your 
discourse this day delivered, commemorative of our late re- 
spected fellow-worshipper, Mr. Low. 

Happy to be charged with this duty, 
We remain, very truly. 

Your friends and parishioners, 

BENJAMLV BLOSSOM, ) ^ 

A. R. FROTHINGHAM, ] ^^m™i*tec. 



SERMON. 



NUMBERS XIII: 10. 

' LET ME DIE THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS, AND LET MT LAST IND BE LIKE HIS. *' 



I am sure your hearts must have anticipated mine 
to-day, brethren, in the subject of my morning ser- 
mon, for God himself, in His Providence, has pro- 
claimed and prescribed it. The funeral services of 
Tuesday last were the only offices of love and re- 
spect which were left for family, and kindred, and 
friends, and the church, to render to the mortal re- 
mains of one who had been so long spared to them 
all, as a light and a blessing. Still this pulpit owes a 
tribute to his memory, — at once its high privilege and 
pleasure to pay. It were strange, indeed, if one 
whose personal eflforts had done so much to establish 
and sustain this pulpit and this altar, and whose 
whole life and character, by the honor they reflected 
on both, to encourage and strengthen him who — al- 
beit too poorly — fills the one and ministers at the 
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other, should pass away unremembered, uuhoii- 
ored here. It cannot be. ** The stone would 
cry out of the wall, and the beam. out of the tim- 
ber would answer '' in remonstrance, were this pul- 
pit silent. For more than thirty years, our re- 
vered and beloved friend, in a spirit of devout self- 
consecration to our holy faith, in a living and well 
tried trust in God, liberally gave time, counsel, 
money, and, better than all, a godly, christian life 
and conversation, to the work of founding and sup- 
porting, in this flourishing city, his adopted home, 
our branch of the Universal Church. Grateful to 
God for his life and for his death, the life and '* death 
of the righteous,'' — do I enter this morning on the 
work of— eulogy, shall I call it ? — yes — eulogy, let 
it be. For, in eulogizing him I have no misgivings, 
nor should you have, lest I should overstep the line 
which the profoundest reverence for the Being whose 
presence isi all around us prescribes, when we speak 
the praises of a mortal like ourselves. Did I not 
believe, with the sweet Psalmist of Israel, that '* pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord/' as well as of man, 
*** is the death of His saints": — '' precious," among 
other things^ because it seals up for their survivors 
the rich legacy of their example, I would hold my 
peace* But I feel that God, in the very dispensa- 
tion which has .vemgved our friend. Himself bids m? 



speak out ; — and speak out I must and will, praying 
for the Divine guidance to help me to speak only 
the words of soberness and of truth. 

Seth Low was born at Gloucester, Cape Ann, in 
the county of Essex, Massachusetts, on the 29th day 
of March, 1782. He was prepared to enter Har- 
vard Umversity, under the instruction of the late 
Rev. Dr. Abiel Abbott, of Beverly, in the same 
county and State ; and actually entered it with the 
class which graduated in 1808. A severe affection 
of the eyes deprived him of the full enjoyment of 
his University privileges, obliging him to leave col- 
lege in the third year of his course ; and diverting 
his mind from the pursuit of that profession, the 
ministry of the Gospel, to which, by temperament 
and choice, he was alike inclined, and for which, on 
all occasions throughout his long life, he entertained 
and .showed the most marked respect. He became 
a clerk in the store of an eminent druggist in Salem 
Mass., where, for several years after his majority 
and his subsequent marriage in 1807, he followed 
the same business, and finally failed in it. . With 
no stain upon his reputation in consequence, but 
on the contrary, with the heartiest respect, sympa- 
thy, and confidence of all who had known him, he. 
came to reside in this city in 1828, in what was 
deemed by many of his friends a desperate hope of 
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retrieving his broken fortunes, tf e CHtublL^hed him- 
self in the neighboring metropolis, in substantially 
the same business with that in which he had before 
been unsuccessful. After encountering fresh re- 
verses and embarrassments, and a long and severe 
trial of straitened circumstances, with the charge all 
the while of a numerous family, his religious faith 
and trust and his high-souled integrity never desert- 
ing him, but being only the better illustrated under 
the pressure, — we have seen him in his advancing 
years, enjoying by the kind Providence of God the 
position of a prospered and honored Christian Mer- 
chant, surrounded by every important outward com- 
fort ; and at last, when fatal disease had seized him 
for its victim, passing through its various stages in 
the command and ready ministry of whatever could 
by possibility mitigate his sufferings, and make easy 
the bed of death. 

Mr. Low lived long enough, and in the public eye 
long enough, to secure a just and fair estimate of his 
character in this community. It is a striking fact, 
that when he first entered it, he should have been 
refused admis.5ion to the Liord's table by one of the 
prominent Presbyterian churches, on account of his 
heretical opinions ; while ^ at this moment I doubt 
whether there be a church of any name amongst us, 
that would not deem it an honor to have enrolled 
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lum among its members. Follow him into any of 
the various scenes and spheres through which he 
passed, or which he was called to fill, and in every 
one of them the same high claims upon your consid* 
eration would meet you. The largest and noblest 
traits of human nature, developed and moulded by 
the benign and potent influences of a Christianity, 
\7hich was enthroned in the heart as the fountain 
whence all that was good flowed, as the grand cen- 
tral principle which guided, inspired, and controlled 
the entire character, were everywhere conspicuous 
in his life. 

In looking at the minute features of Mr. Low's 
character, there appears such a remarkable union 
of beautiful and noble traits,^ that to discriminate is 
difficult ; and to attempt to name them all, would 
seem to justify, to a hearer who did not know him, 
a suspicion of overweening partiality to the depart- 
ed. It was a character, which, thou^ originally 
furnished with the finest elements, was built up amid 
varied and sometimes severe discipline. The exte- 
rior man presented an example of entire simplicity 
and freedom from pretence in his air and bearing, 
and yet a marked and natural dignity. Benevo- 
lence was stamped ineffaceably upon his counte- 
nance, and his smile was most genial and winning. 
He took you by the hand with a frank and hearty 
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good will, and you were instantly inspired with the 
confidence that you were in the presence of a man 
who could be trusted with the veriest secrets of 
your soul. But you saw, too, at a glance^ that he 
was a man of great strength and force of character, 
a man of great resolution and moral courage. By 
the mere carriage of his head, at times, you knew 
that you had to do with one^ who recognized in 
difficulty only a demand and an impulse for higher 
and more persistent effort ; and who would shrink 
from no sacrifice demanded of him in the way of 
his duty. 

With all this there was great gentleness in his na- 
ture, which you saw in his treatment of the poor, 
his deportment toward the hmnble, and his inter- 
course with children. Poverty and humble station 
attracted instead of repelling him ; and the burden 
they carried was made lighter, not simply by the 
alms which he bestowed or the direct services he 
rendered, but by the kind interest which he showed, 
and the sympathy which he manifested ; so that 
while he retained their profoundest respect, the 
thought of mere difierence of outward condition 
seemed to vanish, and they recognized in him only 
a friend and a brother. Childhood drew to itself 
the deepest joy and warmth of his heart, and, as 
might be expected, paid it back in ready confidence 
and affection. 
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He was a most disinterested and unselfish being, 
for he seemed never, indeed, to think of himself. 
To spend and be spent for others, was the spirit of 
his life. His time, his money, his labor, — ^his coim; 
sel, so wise and timely as often to be the kindest 
gift, the truest service, — ^were bestowed without 
stint, wherever they could avail to aid honest indus- 
try, to ameliorate present suffering, to relieve in 
embarrassment or difl&culty. 

He was a man of great public spirit.; .and.was al- 
ways ready to countenance and help on whatever 
promised to serve and secure the highest interests 
of the conununity. Fro^i a very early period to 
the close of life, popular education, by every means 
and through every channel, by schools, lyceums, 
libraries, public lectures, to say nothing of profes- 
sional schools and colleges, lay near his heart. The 
improvement of our public schools is largely owing 
to his personal exertions ; begun at a time when the 
cause was unpopular enough in this vicinity, but 
continued for years, in the full trust which he lived 
to see justified, that it would yet engage the love and 
liberal support of the people and the authorities. 
His benevolence, always so large in his own private 
walk, enlisted him ardently in behalf of our best 
charities, either in establishing them at the outset, 
or in carrying them on, and in administering their 
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affairs ; and whenever called by his fellow-citizens 
into the service of the county or city, the measures 
and objects which found him the most devoted were 
such as bore most positively on the general welfare, 
the pubHc morals, the pnblic enlightenment, the 
great problems of pauperism and of popular igno- 
rance. While his untiring personal devotedness, in 
season and out of season, to the Society for Amelio- 
rating the Condition of the Poor of our city — an or- 
ganization which only needs the support and co-ope- 
ration of every housekeeper who has any alms to 
give, to make it a most efficient public blessing — ^was 
most conspicuous and notorious from first to last. 

He was a well-informed and cultivated man, clear- 
headed, intelligent, and far-sighted* He had read 
a good deal, and in the best books, and found in 
reading a very choice pleasure. He had a great 
love of, and respect for, learning and learned men ; 
and retained his love and veneration for the Uni- 
versity upon whose academic course of study he 
had once, as we have seen, entered, and which some 
years ago honored itself by honoring him with it^ 
highest degree of arts. 

Mr. Low was eminently a just man — ^that is a great 
thing ; but he was a generous man also. He not only 
would give every man his due — allow every man his 
full weight of influence a»d honor—maintain nobly 
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the rightful claims of any, however lowly— but he 
knew where to make allowances for the power of 
temptation, and made them ; he saw and acknow- 
ledged ihe good traits beneath — or brought them 
forth to the light rather, that they might be made 
to overlay and relieve — the bad traits or the bad 
deed y not because he would disguise the true cha- 
racter of the last, but because he was hopeful of 
goodness, and of its power were it encouraged, to 
conquer and uproot the evil. It was very hard for 
him to give over as hopeless the case of any ; 
and to attribute bad purposes or bad motives to a 
man on mere suspicion, was with him a moral im- 
possibility. 

He was a man of great firmness of character and of 
principle ; and this inclined him to be tenacious of 
his opinions, and to hold fast his conclusions. I 
have heard it said sometimes, that having once made 
up his mind, he was obstinate in his adherence to 
the result. Perhaps he was : he was mortal, and 
therefore imperfect. But it is to be recollected, 
that he rarely,— never, I will venture to say, in any 
important matter— reached his conclusion, except by 
patient and careful thought. In every case, it was 
the result, I verily believe, of his fixed regard to the 
right as an inflexible test of duty, and never to what 
was merely politic or expedient, or even legal. By 
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all such considerations, never lived the man who 
was less swayed than he. So conscientious and high- 
principled was he, so uniformly did he strive to be 
guided by what in itself was strictly right, right in 
the sight of God, right according to that Gospel 
which to him was the supreme and infallible exposi- 
tor and rule of right, — ^that it was part of the con- 
sistency of his character to afford to seem obstinate, 
whenever the question, as he thought, involved 
moral principle. His moral character acknow- 
ledged and took only the highest standard. 

Shall I venture to speak of him in his home, as I 
have known it ? That spot, so dear and close to 
his heart, and which he did so much to make so 
happy ! That sphere, from which he is and will be 
so sadly missed ! That place, now so hallowed by 
the tenderest and holiest memories in the large 
circle of his family and friends ; — ^where the wife of 
his bosom can look back through the long vista of 
six-and-forty years of blessed union in joys and sor- 
rows, in counsellings and prayers, in hop^ and faith 
and duty ;— where his children, and children's chil- 
dren can go as to a sacred shrine, and recal so many 
passages of deep and ever ready afiection, so many 
occasions which make the heart beat quicker to 
think upon ;— where so many that have shared it, will 
remember his graceful and generous hospitaUty and 
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kindness, and his frank, cheerful, and manly bear- 
ing, as the head of his household, and their host ! 
I have seen him there in some of the brightest of 
his joys ; and gratitude to God seemed his first and 
promptest thought. I have seen him there in some 
of the severest of his sorrows ; and while awed by 
the majesty of his grief, I have been most deeply 
moved by his unmurmuring and cheerful submis- 
sion to God's will, and the strength and fortitude 
he could inspire in others. And how can I, or any 
who have known, forget the genial atmosphere of its 
more every-day life, when the general results of 
Christian training and cxjlture, and of genuine affec- 
tion, constantly met you I But I forbear. 

And now, brethren, in reviewing what I have said 
of our departed friend, confident as I am that I have 
exaggerated nothing, though speaking, I am well 
aware, the language of eulogy, suppose we pause a 
moment and ask what was the basis of this remark- 
able character ? — on what specially did it rest ?— on 
what was it built up ? In every man's character, 
which is at all marked, there must be something on 
which peculiarly it rests. In the case of our friend, 
I believe it would be foimd to be threefold : 

A conscientious sense of responsibleness to God ; 

A vivid sensibility at all times to the nearness 
and presence of God ; and 
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An entire trust and cheerful acquiescence through 
his firm faith in Christ, in the over-ruling, all* wise, 
and parental Providence of God. 

What is this but saying— and this is just what I 
intend to say — that at the foundation of all that was 
excellent in his character, was Religion in the best 
sense, in the Christian sense — devoutness — better 
than any other word, Godliness ? This was the ba- 
sis of all. His benevolence was not a mere im« 
pulse, an instinct of his being, a necessity of his na- 
ture, but a principle infused, strengthened, guided, 
supported, by that law which is unfolded and urged 
in the God-given Gospel of Jesus Christ, and dis- 
ciplined and matured in the school of adversity, in 
which by experience he had learned how best 
to feel for and meet the sorrows of others. His 
moral purity and conscientiousness, were the growth 
of his abiding reverence of the Most High, and his 
desire to obey and honor and please Him. His ac- 
tivity in all good works, his generous labors for 
others, his firm, inflexible adherence to what he 
believed right, resulted from feeling himself to be 
thus doing God's will, an^^ his obligation to consult 
that will in all things. 

Mr. Low was emphatically a man of prayer. I 
so describe him, in no cantt^^p^rase ; for c«fit I defi- 
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pise, and should despise all the more in speaking qt 
him* He was a man of prayer. He used himself 
to pray, because he valued prayer as a high privi- 
lege. He believed in not the duty only, but the 
efficacy of prayer. He felt its need to the soul's 
growth. Nobody spoke more strongly than he, of 
the aid which the habitual use of prayer had given 
him, and would give any, in the conflict of the soul 
with worldliness and sin. From his early child- 
hood, he had been accustomed to it ; for in his early 
childhood, I have been told by one who knows, he 
had a most devout spirit. 

Mr. Low had great respect for the stated institu- 
tions of our Religion. Sunday was to him a true 
and holy Sabbath, but divested of all extravagance 
and austerity. He beUeved in the duty and the 
worth of public worship ; and was always, if at 
home and not absolutely disabled by sickness, in 
his place at church . He honored in their devout and 
faithful observance, the ordinance of Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper. He loved the sanctuary, as 
** the place where God's honor dwelleth," and the 
congregation of his fellow- worshippers, gathered in 
the name of Christ. As I before said, he respected 
and honored the Christian ministry. As Senior 
Deacon of this church, he *' magnified," as Paul 
uses the word^ he '' ma^ified '' his office. He has 
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often expressed to me his deep regret at the reluc* 
tance in some quarters to accept the ofl&ce, on ac- 
count of the slurs cast upon it by the thoughtless, 
or the reproaches brought upon it by the unwor- 
tiiy ; — and said that he felt it only the more inciuu- 
bent on him to do what he could to sustain and 
make it honorable. During my illness and absence, 
a year ago, I learned, not from himself, — ^he was too 
modest for that, — ^but from the objects of his kind- 
ness after my return, how faithfully and tenderly he 
had gone in the place of his Pastor to the suflFering 
and the aflBiicted, with his counsels and his prayers. 

His religious character was, indeed, finely formed. 
He was a man of most earnest, affectionate, and 
ardent piety ; and with the strongest convictions of 
the truth of those views of the Gospel which he 
held and cherished, he had the largest charity for 
those who differed from him. In that charity he 
rose above all sectarian trammels ; and rejoiced in 
meeting in heaven the good of every name and age. 
In regard to theology, he exhibited a beautiful 
union of wholesome conservatism with a spirit of 
liberal inquiry and the love of progress — a thing 
which to some now-a-days strangely seems imprac- 
ticable. He carried into practice the Apostle's rule 
— ^" Prove all things--hold fast thatwhich isgood.'' 

He loved to dwell on the grand fundamental idea 
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which tiie Gospel unfolds of God, as the Father ; and 
was never weary of the theme. He once told m^ 
that he thought a full realization of that idea must 
give light and peace to the soul. He held the most 
exalted views of Christ, consistent with the su- 
premacy of the Father. He believed in his pre- 
existent glory, but also his dependence on the Fa- 
ther. He believed him to have been specially sent 
by the Father, ** who so loved the world that He 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever behev- 
eth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life." He regarded him as a miraculously attested 
messenger of the Most/High, who spoke by His 
express authority "the things he had heard of 
Him." He had no S3mipathy with those rational- 
istic views of Christ and of the Gospel, which have 
been revived in our day ; but while he deemed 
them fraught with temporary mischief to the cause 
of Revealed ReUgion, his faith in the triumph of 
'* the truth as it is in Jesus " was never douded, 
but bright and clear to the last. 

I do not like, Brethren, in general, the recital of 
death-bed scenes ; there seems tome asacredness 
and privacy about them, which make it of more 
than doubtfiil propriety. But in the case of our 
beloved and venerable friend, there was in the ap- 
proach of death so much that was ilhistrative of 
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and consistent with his whole life, that I cannot 
entirely forbear making for once an exception. 
Death wore for him no terrors, for it was to him a 
familiar theme ; and he was prepared at any time 
for the final summons. His piety, always of the 
most cheerful tone, never seemed more attractive 
than throughout every stage of his disease. At 
an early period of his confinement, some new 
and alarming symptoms having appeared which 
excited fresh anxiety in his family, his eld- 
est son obtained the result of the medical consul- 
tation upon the case . Upon returning to his 
father's chamber, the latter, asked — ** Well, my son, 
what is the report?" And when he frankly admit- 
ted that it was not at all encouraging, our friend's 
face suddenly lighted up with a most radiant ex- 
pression of composed joy — and then, without an 
allusion to that subject, he passed to speak with entire 
composure of others near to his heart. Months 
ago, in writing to a dear sister in a remote city, on 
occasion of his seventy-first birth day, he said that 
he "was setting his house in order ;" and when 
that sister, who had come from her distant home to 
gladden her eyes with the sight of him once more, 
asked him a short time before his death if he could 
respond to the Apostle's words — ** though our out- 
ward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
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day by day," — he calmly replied, that he felt '* that 
work was done !" — After some days and nights of 
most severe suffering, he had for two days an inter- 
val of comparative ease : — it was Saturday evening. 
As I approached his bed he took my hand, and, 
smiling cheerfully, expressed his thankfulness to 
God for His mercy — and dictated to me in sub- 
stance the note of thanks which he requested should 
be read the next day to the congregation before 
prayer, and which you heard three weeks ago to- 
day. But in making that request, he spoke of his 
love for this church, — of his interest in the congre- 
gation, — of his confidence in their sympathy,— of 
his sense that it was his duty, as well as privilege, 
here, where he was wont to worship with them, to 
unite his offering with their prayers. 

Throughout his sickness, his entire trust in God's 
goodness— his patience amid protracted and ex- 
hausting suffering — at every interval of ease, his 
ready and overflowing thankfulness — ^his thoughtful- 
ness of others, those present, and those away — ^never 
deserted him. From the first of the attack, I think 
he had no expectation of recovery. His familiarity 
with and love of the Scriptures made him delight 
in hearing them read ; while prayer and silent com- 
mumori with God, and, as his failing strength per- 
mitted, brief conversation with his Pastor and fa- 
miliar Mends upon the ioftiest themes of his faith, 
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and thoughts of the ^ory about to be revealed, made 
the light and joy of his sick room. With what con- 
fidence he spoke to us, of meeting those whom he 
had loved, in Heaven ! With what a subdued rap- 
ture, of the visions which were to open on his soul ! 
But the crowning scene of all, was at the dawn of 
the first day of this month, when he summoned me 
to his bedside. I found him with two or three of 
his family ; and successively the rest, children and 
grandchildren and kindred, gathered there, and aD, 
from oldest to yoimgest, of that large company each 
received his last counsel, his parting blessing ^the 
clear, apt thought and word for every one. God 
seemed to have granted him special strength for 
that hour ; and we cannot be too grateful that he 
was led to use it, since the opportunity never recur- 
red. It was as though a venerable patriarch pro- 
nounced his dying benediction on those nearest and 
dearest to his heart. God help them, that those 
words never be forgotten ! For myself however, 
— ^never have I felt so humbled in the presence of 
man, as at that early hour when I first came to him. 
As he grasped my hand and said warmly, " I'm 
glad to see you !" my feelings overpowered me. To 
have such a man, in that solemn moment, when the 
soul seemed weU nigh loosened from the body, thank 
and bless me for what poor service I could have 
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rendered him, was more than I could bear. But, 
when, rismg in almost majesty with the theme, he 
bade me go on and preach the Gospel of God, and 
'^ Christ the Power of God and the Wisdom of Gop 
unto salvation," and never doubt the might and the 
triumph of God's holy Truth, I felt that I was no 
longer the teacher, but the taught. It was like the 
voice of a prophet ; and rings in my ear and my 
soul to this very hour ! 

But I have said enough — ^perhaps too much ; if I 
have, forgive me ; for God knows I have spoken 
through a warm, deep love, and from a most thank- 
ful heart : thankful for the privilege of such inti- 
mate communion with such a true and Christian 
friend — ^thankful for his excellent, invaluable ''spirit 
of counsel " which I have so long enjoyed— thankful 
for the lessons of his life and of his death. If any- 
thing could add conviction to my previous sense of 
the power and worth of the Christian faith, I have 
it here. If anything could give me greater encour- 
agement and confidence in preaching that faith, it 
were this. That death was at last gentle and easy 
aD an infant's sleep. As the death chills were creep- 
ing over him, he uttered his last audible prayer — 
and then said, ** Cover me up warm, and lay me 
down to die !'' and thus the spirit of the good man 
left us, and went to its God. 
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No words of mine, Brethren, can be needed to im- 
press the lessons to be drawn from this review, im- 
perfect as it is, of the character of our venerated and 
endeared friend. Nothing that I could say, could 
add to the rich consolations which the blessed Gos- 
pel in which he confided authorizes us to draw 
therefrom, even while we mourn his departure* 
How forcibly are the few among you who survive 
him at an age approaching his own reminded, that 
your time is beyond question nearly spent, so that in 
good season you may *' set your houses in order," 
as he did ! How plainly are the young taught, that 
a life like his cannot be begun too early, in order to 
be built up so loftily! Though, however, the aged 
seem nearest to death, they may outUve the strong- 
est here ; the very youngest here may be the first 
called, as the fact, that the day before and the day 
after our friend's funeral I followed two infants to 
the grave, abundantly proves. As we turn our eyes 
to that vacant seat, as we recal the venerable and 
benevolent countenance of him who so long and so 
lately filled it, and meditate upon his saintly and 
beautiful character,--.may the prayer of my text go 
up from every heart, ** Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and letmy last end be like his J" — and may 
the life, therefore, become consecrated afresh by the 
baptism of the Spirit, to God and to duty I Ahek. 
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DISCOURSE. 



Prov. X. 7. 

THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED. 

We assemble again in this place, my friends, after a 
brief separation, with impressive circumstances. You 
see upon the walls the names of three of the earliest 
and most devoted members of this church. By this 
visible means we are brought into communion with the 
Dead. Always and everywhere the memorials of the 
dead are around us. They are set up in all the walks 
of life. Our books and our dwellings, our public institu- 
tions, and our household comforts, — are they not all the 
works of the departed ? Where are the traces of their 
steps not visible ? Our whole condition of existence is 
what it is, through their agency. The world, in which 
we live, has received its present fashion from the dead, 
and is their most significant and enduring monument. 

Yet obvious as this is, we are sadly insensible to the 
numerous, impressive, and perpetual memorials, which, 
in speaking to us of the dead, remind us also of that 
unknown state into which they have irrevocably entered. 
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and where we are rapidly going to join them. To the 
divine and imperishable soul, when awake to its im- 
mortal faculties and unearthly destination, when thirst- 
ing for those things, unseen and eternal, Truth, Justice, 
Freedom, Holiness, and loathing every stain of sin — to 
the awakened soul, I say, every object assumes a monu- 
mental form. It commemorates the past. It announces 
the future. It points to that invisible world, whither 
the departed have gone and we are bound. The soul 
then is freed from the thraldom of the Present, which 
is seen and temporal, and lives with, and through, and 
for, the unseen, which is everlasting. But alas ! we are 
not thus awake. We do not thus thirst for spiritual 
good and abhor spiritual evil. The spirit of God Is in 
us. We have — nay, we are, immortal souls, created to 
live, not by bread alone, but by the love and practice 
of Righteousness. But, sunk in the lap of self-indul* 
gence, we are corrupted and blinded by our animal 
wants and appetites. And thus the memorials of the 
departed and the intimations of a world unseen, which 
are written upon every thing, are overgrown and hid- 
den by the corroding cares and false pleasures of the 
visionary Present. The voice of Eternal Wisdom, 
speaking from all the appearances and through all the 
incidents of Life, how faintly and how seldom does it 
reach our ears ! The visible is rarely the remembrancer 
and symbol of the invisible. We see with the bodily 
eye, but the soul has lost its sight 

As such is our insensibility, may we not hope that tiiese 
new and special memorials of the dead, which now adorn 
our walls, will appeal, not only to our eyes, but to our 
hearts ? It is to little purpose that they are placed here, if 
we rest only in their visible beauty. You do not see them. 



yon do not apprehend their real meaning, if you regard 
them only as agreeable objects for the eye. Some there 
are, probably, who are now glancing at them only for 
the pleasure which they give to the sense of vision, and 
to whom they give nothing more. Others again, you, 
who Icnew those, whom these tablets commemorate, see 
farther. The familiar forms of those venerable men 
rise before you. You see them again, as they were 
when living among us— in some well-remembered atti- 
tude. Their eyes meet yours. The sound of their 
voices is in your hearts, and you are lost in a dream of 
the past. Still you have not yet penetrated the whole 
significance of these mementos. Gaze, brothers ! sis- 
ters! gaze, not only with the eyes of the body, but with 
the eyes of the soul ! Look at these monuments with the 
earnestness that becometh the immortal spirits that you 
are, and then, solid marble though they be, they shall 
become as glass — ^nay, they shall be open windows, 
through which Eternity is revealed to you. 

Conscious of a spiritual and indestructible nature, 
aware that you are created to find your subsistence not 
only in the food which cometh out of the ground, but in 
obedience to the righteous law of God, you are reminded 
by these simple tokens of the awful Future in which our 
friends have vanished, and which we are steadily ap- 
proaching. The form and shape of that Future you can- 
not know. The heights and the depths, the joys and the 
woes of that dark abyss of being, no imagination can 
fathom. But you do know that the harvest that you will 
gather there is springing from the seed that you are 
sowing to-day, that you will reap there, eittier life and 
honour, or corruption and shame. Look again and 
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again at these monuments and ponder your destiny. 
Transport yourselves, as you may, into the unknown 
Future, and strive to anticipate the amazement and 
remorse and anguish with which you will look back 
upon this little Present, then irrevocably lost, and upon 
the miserable subterfuges and excuses with which we 
evade our obligations and justify our sins. Lord God 
Almighty ! touch these marble tables with the rod of 
thy Spirit, and let healing streams gush forth to cleanse 
and revive the souls of this people ! Take away our 
hardness that we may feel, and our blindness that we 
may see. Reveal to us ourselves, our vast obliga- 
tions, our momentous destiny as thine immortal children 
sent hither not for our own pleasure, but for Thine — to 
obey thee, no matter at what loss to ourselves ! 

These memorials are not only fitted to ppt us in mind 
of our highest interests, they speak to us of the vene- 
rable men, whom they are specially intended . to comr 
memorate. They revive their images in our hearts- 
But we are led to remember, not merely those visible 
forms in which they dwelt among us, and which are 
now mouldering in the earth, but those invisible and 
enduring qualities, which commanded our respect and 
aflfection, while they lived, and which justify us in thus 
perpetuating their memories. And it strikes me, my 
friends, as a coincidence, worthy of our particular con- 
sideration, that the leading traits of their respective 
characters, as illustrated in their lives, form together a 
lesson of especial value to the members of this church. 
Their names represent three valuable qualities, or 
principles, which they severally exemplified, and which 
it would be well for us to adopt for our guidance. 
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On the right, you read the name of one, the labour 
of whose life was love. To do good and to give, to 
allay heart-burnings, to conciliate, and make peace, 
was his delight. The discharging of kind offices, the 
promotion of goodwill and happiness, these are the 
things for which he was so cordially beloved, and will 
be so long remembered. 

The first name on my left is the name of one, who, 
descended from a stern old Puritan stock, was distin- 
guished for his determined resistance to unjust power. 
The magistrates of his native place, Chester in England, 
having violated the chartered liberties of that ancient 
city, he resisted their arbitrary authority, and the case 
was carried before Parliament. And although by some 
legal flaw our friend was in form defeated, yet, in fact, he 
was accounted victorious, and his fellow-citizens ac- 
corded him their grateful respect. In a Chronological 
History of th§ City of Chester, you will find the emi- 
gration of Mr. Ralph Eddowes to America mentioned 
as one of the interesting events of the year in which it 
took place. And his memory is still preserved in that 
city as an upright and fearless defender of popular 
rights. He breathed the independent spirit of his an- 
cestry and would not submit to the slightest infringe- 
ment of justice. After sacrifices of personal comfort and 
property in the cause of civil freedom in his own country, 
for the same sacred cause he came to this land ; and here 
was spent his serene and dignified old age, but little 
known beyond the limits of this religious society, to 
which for some years he ministered, and occasionally 
receiving from distinguished persons on the other side 
of the water, who knew his worth, expressions of cor- 
dial and respactfol remembrance. HiB name admonishes 
2 
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us to be loyal to Justice, to Right. For this he spent 
his wealthy and relinquished the pleasant ties of home. 

The third name, recorded on these walls is the name 
of one who, devoid of all pretension, led an industrious 
and frugal life, and devoted the wealth which he gather- 
ed to the Instruction of the Blind. He was a warm 
and generous friend of this church, and took a leading 
part in its services when it was in its infancy; and 
from the quiet and modest tenor of his life we may 
learn a lesson, and deduce an invaluable principle. 

Now there remain these three qualities, represented 
by our three venerable friends — untiring Love, unswerv- 
ing, self-sacrificing Integrity, and unpretending Simpli- 
city. Are they not needful under all circumstances, in 
all the relations of life, in oar transactions with the 
world, in the circle of our own families ? To be sternly 
upright, and yet unweariedly considerate, and all the 
while to cherish no assuming temper, butj3e simple and 
unpretending as a child — ^is not this the difficult virtue? 
Difficult as it is, is it not indispensable? Without these 
qualities, what a wretched work dp men make of life ! 
What a scene of defeat and unhappiness does it become ! 

But, my friends, it is in reference to our duties, 
as members of this church, that I would plead for 
those principles, of which we now have enduring me- 
morials on these walls. Let me speak freely, a friend 
among friends. Do not suppose that I am going to 
breathe a word of personal complaint. I seek only 
the enlightenment of your minds and my own. And 
first, in regard to myself, is it not plain that I can find 
no support in the discharge of duties which every 
year that I live grow more and more solemn to me, ua- 
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less I am actuated and sustained by those principles of 
which I speak, an all-considering love, an undeviating 
loyalty to the sacred convictions of duty, and an avoid- 
ance of all offensive assumption in word and in thought. 
It is not in consulting your wishes or my own, but in 
cherishing these principles that I must find myjstrength. 
You may forget the fearful responsibilities under which 
I speak. But how cap I ever forget them? They 
press upon me at times almost to overwhelming. And 
when I have failed in the discharge of my duties, it is 
not because I have been forgetful of them, but because 
I have been dismayed at their greatness and my own 
insufficiency. I can hope for strength only through a 
pure, loving, honest spirit. There is indeed another 
and a great support, your sympathy, the assurance of 
your confidence and kind and cordial co-operation. 
How dear your sympathy has been to me, I cannot tall 
you. I can wdy say that when I fgel myself bound as ■ 
I do, to/utter ungracious truth, to speak what it offends 
and pains you to hear, it is one of the very hardest 
duties that I have ever undertaken to perform. But hard 
as it is, it must be done. I may not evade it. And I 
will not despair of you. I trust in God that every 
member of this church, present and absent, shall one 
day sympathize with me, and in reference to the very 
point on vrtiich we now differ. And in the meanwhile, 
for the strength that is needful, I will turn from the 
living to the dead. These monuments shall be my 
strengtheners. I will commune with them, and they 
will commune with me. And while my right-hand 
counsellert admonishes me to speak the Truth in Love, 
the shade of my venerable friend on my left charges 
me to speak the Truth — ^to be faithful to the dictates 
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of my own conscience. God grant that tbe spirit of 
truth and love and humility may forever lead our 
services ! 

But, my friends, you have a duty in this place as 
well as I. If upon one is imposed the duty of speaking 
unwelcome truth, upon others devolves the correspond- 
ing duty of listening, disagreeable and painful though it 
be, a duty that may not be disregarded with impunity. 
And before we refuse to listen to one who is speaking 
seriously to us, and whom we believe to be actuated by 
no unworthy motives, (I put it to you, as candid men) 
are we not bound to be satisfied that we have faithfully 
looked at the offensive subject on all hands, have medi- 
tated it long and faithfully as in the presence of God, 
and with minds divested of all prejudices, and bent 
upon seeing the truth, and the truth only. The very 
fact that we refuse to hear affords some presumption 
that we have not weighed the matter coni#fentiously and 
thoroughly; for they who study and examine and decide 
for themselves, seeking only the truth, are always the 
most patient listeners. And if we do refuse to listen to 
what is spoken in love and honesty, we are in danger of 
violating, not merely the laws of common courtesy, but 
the spirit of charity and candour. We are not only 
uncourteous. That may readily be forgiven. We are 
unfair and unjust; and this may be forgiven too, but for 
this we cannot so easily forgive ourselves. In view of 
these things, brethren and friends, let me pray you, not 
for my sake, but for yours, to look at these memorials 
and ponder the qualities, which, as it seems to me, they 
^commemorate. Take heed how you hear. There is a 
responsibility in hearing as in speaking, and the ear, as 
well as the eye, is a trust, of which we must render a 
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strict account. Let the spirit of these honoured old 
men dwell among us, and become one of the sanctifying 
influences of this church, guarding it from the encroach- 
ing spirit of the world, and helping us to feel more 
deeply than ever that it is the house of God, the gate 
of Heaven. 

And now, my friends, is it not incumbent upon us 
all to consider whether as members of this religious 
body, we have not plain and urgent duties to the com- 
munity in which we dwell, to our fellow-men, to the 
world, overcast with ignorance, and* oppressed and de- 
filed with sin. The Religion which we profess is not a 
form nor a phrase. It is not this visible place, nor this 
appointed day of worship. It is a spirit, a power, a life, 
entering in and taking possession of the very soul, 
and when it has once gained a lodgment there, it Is 
heard in th^j^ice, it is seen in the whole man, in all 
that he does and is. Alas! our religion is not thus 
vital among us. We have the form of it, but where is 
the power? We have costly places of worship, and a 
multitude of religious services, and associations without 
number for purposes of moral reform. Yet in what- 
ever company you go, in whatever conversation you 
join, do you not hear lamentations poured forth, over 
the disorder and moral degeneracy of the times, the 
lack of moral principle, which is everywhere so fearfully 
disclosed? 

I am not going to re-echo these lamentations, although 
there is cause enough therefor in the recent events 
which have disgraced our community, in the brutal 
violence which has been witnessed, and the shameful 
deference which has been paid to the menaces of the 
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cruel and savage. Now that these scenes have passed 
away for awhile, I do not mean to indulge in the un- 
profitahle declamation, with which we are prone to 
satisfy ourselves, and which furnishes not the slightest 
security against the recurrence of those frightful dis- 
orders. But as soher and thoughtful men, there is one 
plain question which we are most urgently hound to 
consider. It is simply this. Do not these disorders 
cry out shame upon our churches and our religion, and 
our professions of faith and principle? We may de- 
nounce the ignorant and the brutal. But are not those 
who are termed the better classes — are not they impli- 
cated? Have not we much to answer for? Continually 
in one part of the land or another we see whole masses 
of what is accounted a moral and enlightened population 
intimidated and palsied by mere handfuls of ignorant 
and violent men ! Now what does this prove but the 
hollowness of our moral and reljgio«||pretensions ? 
Were the religion and civilization, of which we mak6 
our boast, Realities, instead of cowering before the 
irreligious and uncivilized, these would have been over^ 
awed. They would not have dared to show themselves 
in the presence of a virtuous and religious community. 
If the great body of those who are considered the sober 
and enlightened portion of society, were really under 
the influence of a commanding principle, their authority 
would be felt. The base and disorderly would shrink 
away, withered by their glance. The simple presence 
of true and religious men would be a consuming fire, 
and riot and injustice and cruelty could not exist be- 
fore it. 

If these things are so, then the inference from recent 
events as to the worth of our moral and religious pro- 
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fessions is any thing but flattering. It is humiliating 
indeed. I declare to you, my friends, that when I hear 
of such outrages, in other places, as well as among us, 
I am instinctively prompted to ask, In God's name 
where are the Churches and their ministers? Where 
is the Christianity that should have rendered such things 
impossible ? And I feel ashamed, not for those who are 
concerned in these disorders, for they are probably 
ignorant and know not what they do, but for our own 
miserable weakness and ineflSciency. 

I adjure you, my brethren, let not our church-going 
be any longer such a wretched and hypocritical appear- 
ance. It is not worth the expense it costs you, if it 
presents no resistance to the unrighteous and violent, if 
it cannot speak with power for simple justice and mercy, 
and the everlasting Law of God. Guard the Church 
as the last place of refuge whither the persecuted rights 
of humanity^H flee for protection. Let it not be cor- 
rupted and enslaved by the low and despotic fashion of 
the world, — the beautiful daughter of Heaven carried 
away captive by the foul spirit of darkness. Let this 
holy place at least, be free. It is not holy, if it is not 
free. For, as, where the spirit to the Lord is, there is 
liberty, if there is not liberty, the sanctifying presence 
of the spirit is not. You know full well that your reli- 
ance upon governments and legislatures, and all the 
costly civil and municipal apparatus of society must be 
shaken. X^-.can^pq^Jongef Jook to them witt a full 
assurance of protection for your persons and your pro- 
perty, especially if you are resolved to be faithful to 
your own convictions. You may be assaulted with 
a violence with which the constituted authorities dare 
not interfere. Cherish the Church then, I say, as 
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your only remaining safeguard. Remember that you 
come hither not to study how you may be conformed to 
the world, but to be transformed in the whole spirit of 
your minds. The Church is set, not to express the 
sentiments and wear the livery of the world, but to 
proclaim and enforce a law above the way and opinion 
of man, even the holy Law of God. Let it be true to 
its office, and then when the civil fabric, assaulted by 
evil passions begins to totter, no longer aflFording a 
shelter to the interests entrusted to its keeping, then 
shall come forth from the Church a power more 
mighty and terrible than an army with banners. It 
shall come in its majesty, not through the feeble lips 
of those who speak, but through your living characters, 
clad in the whole armour of God. This moral power, 
inspired by the Church, will make itself to be felt and 
reverenced. It will calm the noise of the waves and 
the tumult of the people, and at its com^^d they shall 
be still. ^ 

I commend these things, my brethren, to your most 
serious attention, and pray God to send down his 
truth out of the holy heavens to enlighten our minds, to 
cleanse and kindle our hearts, so that we may be ready 
to lay ourselves living sacrifices upon the altar of 
Truth and Humanity. 
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SERMON. 



1 Toe. It. 7, 8 : — " I haye foaght a good fight ; I haye finished my conne ; I hare kept the 
ftith. Henceforth there is laid np for me a crown of righteoosness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at tliat day. And not to me only, but unto all them also 
Uiat loye his appearing." 

These are the words of Paul, as his career drew near its end, to 
his beloved and youthfiil follower, Timothy. They are noble 
words of Christian faith and confidence. But, while they exhibit 
the great apostle as rejoicing in hope, th^y also show how the 
hopes of the future grow out of faithfulness in the past 

The best test of character is fidelity in the work which is given 
one to do. The work varies with each individual ; but every one, 
through the position in which Providence has cast his lot and the 
gifts and dispositions with which he is endowed, has an appro- 
priate sphere of labor and duty, in which to serve God, to benefit 
man, and to be trained for the immortal life. Whether life is in 
vain or not — whether one shall have God's approval or not — 
depends on the fidelity with which the duties thus committed 
to him have been discharged. The aged may pass away, having 
neglected the work assigned them ; and those who die earliest 
may have performed it. But, when the last hour comes, one 
great question to every reasonable person must be, not, Have 
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I said, Lord, Lord ? not, Have I been indignant at others' neg- 
lect? but, Have I, according to my place and time, done the 
work which God gave me to do 7 Have I served God, and been 
useful to man, according to my opportunity and ability? Happy 
they, of whom it may at the last hour be declared, They have 
finished the works given them to do ! 

The text I have chosen has come to me without my seeking. 
Before I was invited to join with you in this commemorative 
service, it had already many times repeated itself in my mind, as 
the natural utterance of the event which has brought us together. 
We have met to express, in this imperfect way, our sense of a 
great public and private loss; to recall and retain before our 
minds the image of one whom we shall never forget, — your 
friend and mine, — known, honored, and beloved. To you, 
during many of the best years of his life, he sustained peculiar 
and sacred relations. And though the pastoral connection, which 
had so long subsisted, was terminated before his death, the 
spiritual bonds, which, through its whole course, had been multi- 
plying and strengthening, were none of them sundered. Espe- 
cially must this be true with the older members of this church, 
who had been with him, and joined with him in Christian works, 
the longest How many ties bound you to him, whose full 
strength you were not conscious of until his departure ! You 
remember him, not in this place alone, but in a thousand scenes, 
quite as holy and far more tender. Some will remember him as 
he came, with his bright and sympathetic look, to their lonely 
and desponding sick-chambers, and cheered them by friendly 
ofi^ces and Christian hopes. Some of you took counsel with him 
in benevolent enterprises for the general good. Some of you 
labored with him, and denied yourselves for Christian objects, 
within your own body. There must be young men and young 
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women here, to whom, in some critical and turning point of life, 
he was the friend who rescued them from peril, or guided them 
through sore troubles that they knew not how to meet. Many 
will look back, and say, '^ His inspiring example roused us to 
more Christian views of our duty to others." Many will date 
from his words their awakening to more serious religious pur- 
poses. How many who in their fresh childhood, before they could 
understand how much they owed him, received some of their 
earliest, deepest, and probably life-long impressions of pious trust 
and reverence from his instructions ! While, scattered &>r and 
wide throughout the land, are young people, in diflFerent walks of 
life, who, wherever they are, are better members of society, and 
more conscientious in their duties to God and man, because of his 
influence on their forming characters. I can well believe that 
many of your absent ones, who in their distant dwelling-places 
have read the record of his death, have felt their hearts sink 
within them at the thought that they should never again behold 
him who had endeavored to guide them, as the very children of 
his bve, in the paths of religion and virtue. His best funeral 
sermon is in these unuttered memories of their saddened, but 
grateful, minds. And may we not believe that some who had 
caught from him a warmer trust and faith, and who hadv gone 
before him, have already welcomed him to holier scenes ? 

One whose life bore such fruits did not live in vain. Here 
were works worth the doing. And to what else but such works 
was his life devoted 1 I doubt not that he had the limitations 
and infirmities which belong to our common humanity ; and that, 
had he judged himself, he would, with his sensitive conscience, 
have recalled neglects, and mingled motives, mistakes, and errors, 
which, even when unobserved by others, he did not the less regret. 
But of us, who looked on his daily occupations ; who saw him for 
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years go out and come in before us, and witnessed his course so 
laborious with good works, — who can recall any thing in his life 
or words to injure any good cause, or to harm righteousness, 
justice, or peace ? It is no purpose of mine to deliver an indis- 
criminate and meaningless eulogy. If we speak of the dead at 
all, we will endeavor to speak the truth. We will not mock 
them, or Heaven, or ourselves by false words. But I think 
that all of us who best knew his prevailing objects and interests 
must say, that, so far as human eyes could reach, — and can 
more be said of any one 1 — here was a man who sought habitu- 
ally to do a Christian's duty with a Christian purpose. It was a 
good man whom you followed to the grave. The earth shall lie 
gently on a heart which never beat with any thing but love and 
good- will towards men, and trust in God. 

I make no attempt here to give an account of his life. That 
belongs to another place ; but, did it not, in this city of his birth, 
and among those with whom he was so intimately associated, it 
would be superfluous. I shall refer to particular events only so 
fiur as they serve to illustrate the more prominent traits of his 
character. 

He was a native of this city, bom in 1804 ; and here, with a 
brief exception, was the place of his labors; and here, in a 
community which loved and honored him for his virtues, he died. 
In early life, he was trained to business, and, while yet a young 
man, was entering on a flattering career of success. But his 
heart was not in such pursuits ; his tastes were in another direc- 
tion : and he left the promises of a large prosperity, to devote 
himself to labors which had no earthly prizes to oflFer, but the toil 
without the reward. He had not the advantage of an early 
academical culture ; but a devoted heart, and a practical know- 
ledge of life, seemed more than to supply its place, and to furnish 
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a better education for the great duties to which he gave himself, 
than the training of the schools. On entering into the ministry, 
he became, almost at once, one of the most useful, influential, and 
respected among his brethren. 

Of all the men I have known, there is no one whom I should more 
quickly select as an example of how much may be done without 
any peculiar advantages, provided there be a definite purpose of ' 
good, and a Christian heart entirely devoted to its accomplishment. 
It is an example which might be held up as a sufficient answer to 
those who complain that they would gladly be useful, but have 
no opportunity ; for it would show that a true heart knows how 
to find and to make opportunities. 

There never was a more consistent life. In our departed 
friend's case, " the child was father of the man; " and his early 
course is full of instructive lessons, not only because it shows 
how much depends on a right beginning, but because it was one 
which might have been taken by any young man. In 1822, he, 
and three others of like dispositions with himself, associated them- 
selves together for their own religious improvement, and for works 
of charity among the destitute and neglected. Two of the 
number are now dead ; and two yet remain among us, to give the 
wisdom of their ripened manhood to the same beneficent labors 
which awoke the enthusiasm of their youth. They met every 
week; and, a few friends joining them, before the end of the 
year they formed a society, which, though destined soon to occupy 
so prominent and leading a position among the Christian activities 
of the city, at first was composed of but nine persons. This 
society was styled " The Association of Young Men for theur 
own Mutual Improvement, and for the Beligious Instruction of 
the Poor." Their numbers increased. They met regularly at 
each other's houses, and discussed together, always with a view 
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to Bome practical action, the great questions of philanthropy and 
religion ; such as the. remedies of pauperism, the employment 
of a missionary, the wants of vagrant children, the diffusion of 
Christianity abroad, the promotion of peace and temperance, the 
improvement of prisons, the publication of religious tracts and 
books, and, in short, whatever subjects had to do with the prac- 
tical welfare of mankind. Many of these subjects were then 
c<^ jdparatively new, and were less understood than now ; and this 
association thus became an important instrumentality in training 
its members to a more just comprehension of the true conditions 
of social progress. 

The utility of such associations, thus conducted, can hardly be 
overrated. The immediate good which is done is the least part 
Beyond this, the habit of considering and investigating important 
subjects in this practical way is an admirable discipline for the 
higher qualities of character. It accustoms the mind to broad 
and generous *views, secures a more extended information respect- 
ing the great interests of society, and educates men to take an 
active, wise, and efficient part in all useful labors. The young 
m^ who were united in these meetings were not specially distin- 
guished from a multitude of others ; but the habits of thought 
and action which they were led to form, oould not fidl of having 
important consequences. If we were to enumerate those who, 
since that period, have been at the same time most judicious and 
most active in promoting the religious and benevolent interests of 
this city, it would surprise one to find how many of them were 
trained in this modest society of friends, united for personal 
religious improvement and social usefulness. A thousand noisier 
and more proclamatory enterprises have been left by their pro- 
jectors to perish at the roadside ; while the results of this Asso- 
ciation remain in our most valuable philanthropic agencies. 
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The conclusions to which these young men came in their 
discussions were speedily embodied in action. They ahnost 
immediately commenced an evening course of religious lectures, 
in one of the most exposed parts of the city, for those who had 
no connection with the regular churches. These were well 
attended. Occasionally clergymen officiated ; but, for the most 
part, the services were conducted by the members of the Associa- 
tion. In connection with the lectures, they opened the Hancock 
Sunday School, one of the earliest among us, and signally 
successful. It collected within its influence the poor and ne- 
glected children of the neighborhood, and was soon entirely fiill. 
Of this school, Mr. Gray was a superintendent. The Association, 
by degrees, drew into its ranks a large number of members. 
They became familiar with the wants of the community, and 
learned to understand better the remedies which were required. 
As their strength increased, their plans were enlarged. Without 
entering minutely into the history of subsequent events, after 
continuing their lectures for more than two years, they found it 
necessary, for the accomplishment of the good they wished, to 
have a regular and permanent missionary among the poor. 
They, however, no longer acted alone. In their attempts to find 
a suitable person, and afterwards to sustain him, they had the 
co-operation of the American Unitarian Association, then recently 
formed. Several candidates took the subject into consideration ; 
but no one was willing to undertake the office. At length, they 
learned that Dr. Tuckerman was inclined to enter into this field 
of service. His mind had already been deeply interested in 
questions of philanthropy; and thus, on his side, he found the 
opening which he desired. He was engaged, and immediately 
entered on the duties of a minister at large. His first sermon 
was preached in a large upper chamber which had been a 
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painter's loft, at the junction of Merrimack and Portland Streets, 
Dec. 2, 1826, — just four years after the formation of the Asso- 
ciation with which, at first, he principally acted. At the same 
time and place, the Howard Sunday School was established, 
which was equally successful with the Hancock; numbering, 
before long, several hundreds of children, although, on the first 
morning, it had seven teachers and only three scholars. 

The energy, enthusiasm, and devotedness of Dr. Tuckerman, 
and his theories, earnestly set forth, respecting the true mode of 
meeting pauperism; the extent to which the character of the 
mission was formed by his influence; and the more general 
sympathy enlisted by him in its behalf, — have identified his 
name, justly, with the origin of the Ministry at Large. 

When this is said, however, it is not meant to be understood, 
that, in the great cities of Christendom, the spiritual wants of the 
poor had been entirely uncared for. It was not a new, though 
it was an uncommon thing, to have missionaries devoted to their 
special service. In Boston, there was already at least one such 
missionary among our Orthodox brethren. But such cases were 
exceptional, originating in the benevolent impulses of individuals, 
and dying with them. So far as is known, however, the Ministry 
at Large was the first systematic attempt to embody in a perma- 
nent institution the best ideas of the time respecting the true 
methods of Christian benevolence. It was a great and good work.. 
No better method has as yet been devised to supersede it. It has 
expanded itself in this city till it has now eight persons regularly 
employed in its diflFerent ministries, and four chapels, with their 
numberless related and affiliated agencies. Nor is it confined to 
the place of its birth, but has been adopted in a large number 
of the principal cities of our own country and of England. 

But, while the attention of many had been awakened to the 
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subject of pauperism, and while many contributed to the support 
of the Ministry at Large, and while we place the name of Dr. 
Tuckerman in the front rank of the great benefactors of modern 
society, it should be remembered, for the encouragement of 
modest and humble efforts to do good, that the way had been 
prepared for him by others. This Association of Young Men 
had broken the ground ; they had, during four years, been 
ministering to the poor ; they were constant co-workers with Dr. 
Tuckerman, on his right hand and on his left ; and the efficiency 
of his labors depended very much on their zealous co-operation. 
The charge of sustaining the Ministiry at Large at first fell 
mainly into the hands of the Unitarian Association, by whom it 
was finally transferred to the Fraternity of Churches. But, 
whatever collateral supports and aids it may have bad, and 
although, as an institution, it would never have assumed its 
present form and magnitude except for the influence, the zeal, 
and labors of its first missionary ; it is equally true, I suppose, 
that, as a matter of history, it was an outgrowth of the Associa- 
tion of Young Men whom I have described. They laid in 
obscurity the foundations, on which has been built a super- 
structure fairer than temple or tower; and, without those 
foundations, the superstructure would not then, nor in that 
form, have been built. 

I have dwelt long on this history; but it shows how much 
may be accomplished by those who perseveringly and wisely 
pursue a Christian end; and also because it is necessary in 
order to show how large is the claim of our departed fiiend on 
the respectful and grateful memory of all good men. He did 
not act alone : but he was one of the four who commenced the 
Association; he devoted himself to carrying out its ends; he 
took a large share in providing the evening lectures ; he was a 
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superintendent of its first Sunday School; he took a leading 
part with those who consummated the arrangement with Dr. 
Tuckerman; and, his heart being constantly more and more 
engaged in the work, after Mr. Barnard, who had for a time 
been associated with Dr. Tuckerman, established the Warren- 
street Chapel, he succeeded them in the ministry which they had 
held. 

His ministry began at the Friend-street Chapel, in October, 
1833. But, under his vigorous and judicious administration, 
the number of worshippers increased, until the chapel could not 
accommodate them. The Pitt-street Chapel was built; and to 
this Mr. Gray removed in 1836. After laboring here with 
signal fidelity and success during some years, he became, at their 
desire, the minister of the Bulfinch-street Church. With this 
church he was connected till nearly the time of his death, when 
he asked a dismission, and was appointed Secretary of the Sunday 
School Society. In 1853, he visited CaUfomia for the purpose 
of ministering, during a year, to a church recently established in 
San Francisco. With this exception, he has dwelt among you, 
and been united with you as a Christian minister, during the last 
fifteen years of his life. 

If I were required to select the most prominent characteristic 
of our firiend, I should say, in general, that it was an earnest, 
ardent, never-faltering zeal to do good, I mean more than the 
words may seem at first, perhaps, to express. His labors of 
usefulness were not tasks or duties to him, but pleasures. 
As other minds are filled with plans of business, his was filled 
with plans for the improvement of the young; for the religious 
awakening of the sinftil; for the rescue of the .corrupted, the 
neglected, or exposed. He had the same enjoyment in witnessing 
the successftd progress of any work which had for its object the 
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moral or religious improvement of men, — the same relish and 
taste for it, — which an artist has for the beautiful in nature or 
art; which a man of business has for seeing successful enterprises 
and thriving communities ; or a scholar for exploring some new 
realm of knowledge. The whole bent of his mind was in that 
direction. Had he been in Judea, it is easy to think that he 
would have loved to follow Him who went about doing good. 
This characteristic pervaded the whole man. It was no matter 
of calculation, no exceptional emotion, no transient sentimentalism. 
Had any friend, after being absent a year or ten years, thought 
of the probable occupations of those whom he had left behind, he 
would have said. One is engaged in politics ; another is occupied 
in quiet and retired pursuits ; and, with equal certainty, he would 
have said of our friend, He is probably engaged enthusiastically 
about some new project of good. This tendency of character 
appeared in early Ufe. At the age of eighteen, the leisure time 
which others give to pleasure, he devoted to the poor and their 
children. His interest in such works growing stronger every 
year, he sacrificed the prospects of worldly gain which were 
before him, in order that he might devote himself entirely to 
these labors, which he loved more ; and the same feeling with 
which he began life, inspired and impelled him to the close. 

My first personal acquaintance with him was just about 
eighteen years ago, and arose in connection with the Ministry at 
Large. I remember, almost as if it were yesterday, the inter- 
view. He explained at length his ideas respecting the true 
remedies of pauperism. He gave various details respecting his 
plans and labors, and all with an earnest enthusiasm which 
carried one's sympathies and convictions along with him. He 
made the impression of a man who had a noble object in life, to 
which he was altogether devoted ; who knew distinctly what that 
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object was ; and who had the practical energy and good sense to 
accomplish it. Not long after, I had the privilege of accom- 
panying him in one of his daily rounds of visits, through streets 
and lanes and alleys, to the dwellings of the poor. His way took 
him to cases of the most varied descriptions, — from the haunt 
of profligacy to the room of a crippled child ; from the reformed 
inebriate, in his place of labor, to the bleak attic, high up blind 
and stumbling steps, where a mother was slowly dying. And 
everywhere his coming seemed to bring the sunshine. It was 
evident that somehow the most worthless had got the idea, that in 
this lonely world he was their friend. He seemed to have an 
instinctive knowledge of what to do. Now it was a decisive 
direction to shiftless parents about their children; now, some 
practical counsel about work; now, some cheerful, encouraging 
words to a bedridden and desponding woman ; now, some trifling 
memento, with a kind word, to a little child. Always it was the 
right thing. It was a strong man and a tender man, among 
those who needed tenderness to attract them, and who needed the 
strength on which to lean. There the character of our friend 
appeared. 

Since then, I have had his friendship, and, for years past, 
more or less of his intimacy ; and never, from that day to the 
last parting, did I hear a word, or see an act, inconsistent with 
that first impression. I allude to these personal reminiscences, 
because they enable me, better than by any general phrases, to 
portray the worth of him whom we have lost. In later years, 
we met, sometimes almost every day, and always with only brief 
intervals between. Our conversations had all the frankness of 
entire confidence ; but, with him, they turned almost entirely on 
some plan or project for promoting the true good of those with 
whom he was related. His strong interests ran always in one 
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direction, — the moral and religious improvement of society. 
He took little interest in politics ; theoretical questions of philan- 
thropy or theology had little hold on him ; and, in the intimacy 
of years, I never heard him allude more than once or twice, and 
then casually, to his own secular affairs. But show a distinct 
evil or social want, where it was possible that something might be 
done, and where he could do something besides look on as a fault- 
finding spectator, and his countenance lighted up, and his heart 
rushed forth into action. 

It was a part of this character, that he should carefully avoid 
wounding the characters of others. I never heard him say any 
thing to make one think the worse of a human being. Nor was 
this owing to that feeble charity which does not discriminate 
between right and wrong; nor was it owing to any want of 
courage to rebuke a wrongdoer face to face, when that was fitting 
to be done. He had a large knowledge of men, and had seen the 
evil and suffering in the world, and the disastrous finiits of sin, 
more than most ; but he was not one who showed his benevolence 
by abusing or slandering those whom he thought in the wrong. 
He had a real love of man; and, instead of dwelling on the 
defects and sins of others, his question was, whether they might 
in any way be encouraged to do bett«r. He said nothing to the 
injury of others, because he thought only of how he might 
benefit them, — thought thus even of those who had injured 
him ; and, when he saw no opportunity to do them good, he was 
apt to say nothing about them. ^ 

Our friend was essentially what is termed a practical man. 
He never speculated for the mere pleasure of speculation. All 
his thoughts went into acts. The nerves of the hand responded 
to those of the brain. In all discussions with his brethren, it 
was interesting to see how whatever was merely speculative 
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seemed, in his mind, to drop oflF from the question ; while, by a 
kind of instinct, he seized on that part which related to action. 
Perhaps he was liable to error in that direction, and did not 
always estimate highly enough the relation of more remote truths 
to ultimate practical results. But, however this may have been, 
this was his peculiarity; and it was one which bore admirable 
fruits. 

His intense conviction of the importance of Christian truth 
partook of the same character. It was not merely a persuasion 
that it was true, but a conviction, deepened by his large acquaint- 
ance with human wants, that the reception of it as the guide of 
life was the only remedy for the evil and misery and sin which 
prevail. He valued it for its practical influence ; because he saw 
and knew that it was the very power of God for the salvation of 
man. All plans, debates, and enterprises were brought up by 
him to the same test, — What do you propose to aocomplish ? 
and what can be accomplished under the circumstances'? To 
secure his interest, these questions, and these only, had to be 
answered. 

I have no doubt, that, in your relations with him, you had 
abundant evidence of this practical wisdom. I know that the 
perpetual question in his mind was. What can I do for the fur- 
therance of those under my charge in Christian knowledge and 
virtue? 

This practical judgment, which he so eminently possessed, led 
him to attach the importance which he did to sabbath-school 
instruction. It was his conviction, that, if men are to be 
Christians in manhood, they must have a Christian nurture in 
childhood. No one was more anxious that the sinner should be 
converted from his evil ways, and live ; but he believed it to 
be madness to neglect the child, and trust to the chance of 
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conversion in after-years. There was nothing, therefore, in 
which his heart was more bound up than in the Sunday School ; 
and no object which he more desired to see accomplished, than the 
establishment of the custom in our churches of giving the young 
a more thorough and careful Christian nurture. 

This practical character had blended with it, to an extent which 
rendered it remarkable, a fresh and warm enthusiasm. To one 
who knew him little, this ardor and warmth might have seemed 
to be, what they sometimes are, a transient sentiment, and likely 
to die away when the occasion had passed. But it was the 
reverse of this. There are shallow and rapid streams, where 
the waters on the surface, as they dash over the rocks, catch the 
au-, and flash in bubbles for a moment in the sun. The very 
shallowness is a cause of the sparkling and glancing tumult. 
There are other streams, deep and steady, and fed by fountains 
beneath, from which, ever and anon, the bubbles rise and drift 
silently away, showing only the depth and direction of the 
current It was thus with our friend. The enthusiasm in words 
was merely accidental ; betokening a steady, permanent earnest- 
ness of intention beneath. The feeling never died out It was 
as ardent at the end of the year as at the beginning. It did not 
depend on the sympathy of others, but had its origin in his own 
most sacred convictions. Here lay his power. When other men 
grew cold in a good work, he wi^s as earnest as ever, and either 
quickened them to renewed exertions, or drew new laborers into 
the vineyard. Nor was the enthusiasm confined to the general 
end. It was so superabundant, so fed fit)m unfailing fires 
within, that it took hold of each particular case that bore on the 
main result. He did not merely form plans and theories about 
relieving pauperism in general ; but, while engaged in this, his 
heart and mind were occupied with the one poor &mily thrown 
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on his care, as mnch as if, for the moment, there had been no 
other in the world. He was not interested in Sunday Schools in 
general, merely ; but his heart went out to every individual child 
with which he had to do. Thus all he undertook was undertaken 
in earnest. His enthusiasm inspired those around him. He 
went forward with such a hearty and victorious spirit, that others 
could not help following ; and in general, whatever plan of good 
he entered upon, he gave himself to it so unreservedly, that it 
rarely failed of being accomplished. 

This practical tendency, united with this perennial warmth of 
interest in what he was about, gave a character to his public 
services. Without knowing, — for I do not remember to have 
heard him preach, — I should have expected, that, when treating 
of general subjects, with no special practical object in view, his 
best powers would not have been likely to be called forth. But, 
on those occasions when something was to be done; when he 
himself was* roused to some good work, and there was need of 
arousing the sleeping or negligent interest of others, — he was 
endowed with a persuasive and awakening eloquence which be- 
longs to few. The clear, practical perceptions, and the warm, 
earnest heart, there found their proper sphere; and few ever 
listened to him on such occasions, without feeling that he was 
one fitted to take a lead in good works. 

Perhaps the best description which could be given of our 
friend would be to say, that he was in truth, in heart, and life, 
what he was in name, a Christian minister. It is not for me to 
speak of his special ministrations here, during almost a third 
part of his life, among you, his friends and brethren. I know 
that his days were filled with labor, that his heart was always 
warm, and that the great and constant thought with him was the 
benefit of those to whom he ministered. But all this you know 
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better than I, and a thousand things beside, of which I can 
know nothing. Your meeting thus this day to pause on his 
virtues, is only an expression of the value which you placed upon 
his ministry. 

Sut there were certain general views, of great importance, 
which governed his course, before as well as after he was 
connected with you, on which it may not be unprofitable to 
dwell. 

I have said that our friend was a Christian minister. From 
early childhood, his tastes were in that direction. He was drawn 
to it by his affections ; and the way was so opened for him, and 
the demand laid on him so clear and strong, that, in entering the 
ministry, he obeyed not only an interior call, but almost, it might 
seem, an outward voice of Providence. And his heart was in his 
work till his last day. 

As one might have expected, he had no vague, undefined 
notions of what he was undertaking, but positive objects and a 
settled theory. Whatever good a minister does, it must, in most 
cases, be chiefly done in the society with which he is specially 
connected. Whatever he does elsewhere, he must start from that 
as the centre. In his view, the simply preaching from sabbath 
to sabbath was only one among various methods essential to those 
results for which a church is organized. If a society has no bond 
except the ownership of pews in the same church, and if nothing 
is done but to meet on Sunday to hear a favorite preacher, the 
society can have no existence as a living Christian body. Its 
members are but so many separate individuals, who meet in the 
same place to hear a discourse, as long as the preacher attracts 
them ; but, at his departure or death, they crumble apart like a 
heap of sand. Our friend's theory was, that a society should be 
in itself a Christian body, -^ its members mutually helpftd in the 
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religious life; reoognizing a close and sacred relation to one 
another ; using their different gifts for one another's edification, 
and for the Christian training of the young ; and, finally, that 
the spiritual life cherished hy them in the church, should be 
manifested in works of benevolence towards theur fellow-men. 
He believed that a church whose members took no interest in 
each other's religious wel&re would lose the religious spirit ; and 
that, if theur faith did not appear in works of mercy and love, it 
would soon become a dry and sapless branch. For such reasons, 
it was his earnest desire to bring the members of a society 
together in firiendly sympathies, and in mutual co-operation in 
good works, and to unite them as a Christian church, having 
objects fiur beyond the mere attendance on the ministrations of the 
sabbath. He then considered it essential that all who could 
engage in Christian works should do so. Especially, he endeav- 
ored to enlist the enthusiasm of the young in practical Christian 
offices, with the hope that the young men and young women 
might thus be trained up with enlarged and generous and Chris- 
tian views of their duties to society. This was with him a 
primary point, — this training of the young to liberal, philan- 
thropic, and Christian action. Without knowing the result, I 
have little doubt that the character of this society has been 
greatly influenced in this way. I should expect to find among 
you a large number of those in youth and early manhood 
accustomed to take Christian views of their social duties, and to 
engage in them heartily and effectively. I should expect to find 
that large numbers who have gone abroad from this church, in 
the places where they reside, are among the most ready and 
active in all good works. I know that this was his hope ; and, 
if he accomplished what he hoped, no nobler success could have 
rewarded devoted labors. 
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In his view, the Christian church was the great institution for 
regenerating the world. He strove in every way to develop its 
power for good, and to secure for it its true place and influence. 
In accordance with his general convictions, he thought that every 
young child should grow up a Christian, in its bosom. To him, 
the sabbath school was not an appendage to the church, but a 
vital part of its organization. He laid great stress on the Chris- 
tian ordinances, and attached much value to social religious 
meetings. But all the different plans which he was so fertile 
in devising, and in which he was so anxious to enlist others, had 
one great end, — the building up of a true Christian church, in 
which men and women, young and old, should be mutual helpers 
of each other in the Christian life and in Christian duty. 

I dwell on this, because I think that, almost more than any 
one among us, he here took hold of a great want, and endeavored 
to remedy a great and growing evil. The excitements of the 
times, the competitions of business, the multiplication of affairs, 
the numberless organizations of every description, are drawing 
men away &om that organization which must, from the nature 
of the case, be the only permanent centre of Christian activity 
and influence, and whose decay must necessarily be followed by 
the general decay of Christian faith and the Christian spirit. 

In saying, then, that he was a true Christian minister, I do 
not mean merely that he was a good man, discharging faithfully 
the duties prescribed in a certain traditional routine ; but he had 
an elevated and enlarged view of the place of the Christian 
church, and he devoted himself to whatever promised to give 
Christianity greater efficiency in society. 

And whatever he did, was done — it seemed sometimes almost 
instinctively — under the pressure and guidance of his warm, 
earnest, Christian convictions. He grew up in the midst of 
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religious inflaences in childhood. His intimate friends in yonth 
speak of him not only as of an unstained character, but as then 
devoted, ?rith all the ardor of an enthusiastic nature, to Christian 
works. There was never any change in his course. The same 
spirit governed his youth which governed his manhood. For 
more than thirty years, he actively co-operated with nearly every 
benevolent enterprise in this city, of a general kind, for the 
benefit of the poor, and for the improvement of the young. In 
many such enterprises, he had a controlling place and influence ; 
and there are few, now living, who have done more to give a 
wise and effective direction to the benevolent activity among us. 
Some of those who acted with him from the beginning still live, 
active leaders in all good works. As they look back over so 
many years, they will feel that they have lost a brother not to be 
replaced on earth ; and they can best tell the debt which this 
community owes to our friend. 

I hardly know how to speak of his reli^ous character ; and 
the reason is, that it was so plain and obvious. His religion was 
nothing apart from himself, — a speculation or a form, — but 
was wrought into every fibre of his being. He was one who 
believed from the heart. Beligion, with him, was so much a 
matter of happy experience ; he had seen its power so much in 
others, and felt it so much in himself, — that he never had the 
doubts and misgivings which disturb merely speculative minds. 
His trust was as undoubting as that of a child. He walked in 
faith as confidently as in the light of the sun. He did not argue : 
religion was to him something which had got beyond the region 
of argument. Back of all his exhortations, and what gave them 
their meaning and their power, were a lifelong religious fiuth and 
experience. 

His fidth was simple. The practical character of his mind 
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would probably have made it so. But his acquaintance with the 
needs of men in the great trials of life, his familiarity with all 
forms of want and trouble, of sin and of penitence, of fidelity and 
fidlure, had convinced him that the power of Christianity resides 
in its sunplest truths, — as, indeed, he might well believe, if it 
be a religion for the bumble and ignorant as well as the wise and 
strong, for the child as well as the sage. But those truths 
whose power he had seen subdue the hardened, and comfort the 
grief-stricken, and reclaim the guilty, and encourage the good, 
and inspire men with devout trust and reverence, like the daily 
light and air, entered into his very life; and what he himself 
felt the worth of so intensely, he earnestly desired might be 
diffused abroad among others. He was thus ready to join 
heartily in all Christian methods of bringing men into an ac- 
quaintance with those views of God, of the Saviour, and of the 
future life, which, it seemed to him, no one could receive without 
being a regenerated man. It was this feeling that led him, when 
no other one, at the time, could be found, to entertain and 
finally adopt the idea of spending a year with the church in San 
Francisco ; and this feeling was the one which guided his labors 
wherever be was called upon to preach the gospel. 

Thus he continued to the end of his career. In most cases, 
I think that experience disposes us to place little reliance on 
the moral manifestations of the closing hours of life. As death 
approaches, the mind is sometimes stupefied by pain, sometimes 
bewildered by fever, and sometimes seems to share the weakness 
of the failing body. The bold, bad man may die with confident 
words on his lips ; while the self-distrustful good man, though 
submitting himself devoutly to God's will, may have a sense of 
unworthiness stronger than the sentiment of hope. Above all, 
there is little reason to place confidence in deathbed changes and 
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repentances, or in any exhibitions of character which are at 
variance with the preceding life. In no case do we pretend to 
sit in judgment on a fellow-mortal at that hour. That judgment 
we leave to Him who seeth the heart 

But sometimes death approaches slowly, and is long antici- 
pated ; and in such cases, when the same essential qualities of 
character appear, during the long weeks and months of sickness 
and pain, which had before been exhibited in the active duties of 
life, it is impossible to doubt that we see the real man. Sickness 
gives the same testimony to his character which had already been 
given by health. The essential consistency under such different 
circumstances shows that we have not misjudged him ; and, when 
such a man, on the horizon of life, looking backward and before, 
in Crod's presence, bears witness to the worth of religious truth 
and the blessedness of a religious trust, we cannot help feeling 
that he speaks almost with a prophet's authority. Such, signally, 
was the close of our friend's mortal career. 

What more I have to say, I should hesitate about repeating, 
except among those who loved him, and whom he loved. There 
can, however, be no impropriety in speaking here of the spirit 
which he exhibited as his earthly ministry drew near its end; 
and it may not be unprofitable for you to know that the religion 
which he urged on your acceptance in life was his triumphant 
support and hope in death. You know the sickness of months, 
which early began to give omens of its fatal termination. You 
know how patiently — with what Christian fortitude and sweet- 
ness — he bore the long-continued pain and anguish of disease. 
For a long time, he was unable to see his friends ; but he always 
had the conviction, that, before the end, there would be an 
interval of peace and relief, during which he might do whatever 
was essential. And that season came, continuing for many days. 
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As far as his strength allowed, he sent messages to his friends ; 
he made arrangements which he thonght might be of service .to 
those who were in any way connected with him ; he remembered 
numberless little offices of kindness, and occupied himself in 
parting with those whom he loved. Among those friends who 
had the privilege of seeing him, it was my happiness to be one. 
I went at his request, but with a sad and heavy heart ; for I 
knew it was to part with one who was dear to me. When I 
entered the chamber, he was asleep; and I sat for a time, 
silently, with her who had watched there so long and so tenderly 
the failing strength on which she had leaned. At length, he 
awoke, and I went to his side. At a gesture from him, the 
window curtain was withdrawn, letting in the light of the de- 
scending day on features worn and wasted, but which met the 
sun's light with a smile as peaceful and cheerful as its dwn. I 
know not how it was ; but, with the first tone of the feeble voice, 
the sadness of the death-chamber was gone. He conversed for 
half an hour or more ; and never had I seen him more tranquil, 
more cheerful, or with a mind more entirely composed. He said 
that he had wished to see me again, and referred to our past 
intercourse. He spoke of his departure, and said, " There is 
nothing to me fearful in death; it is a blessed hope we have 
before us." And to another he said, " I do not understand what 
is meant by the valley and shadow of death. It seems to me 
that there is no darkness, but that it is all light." In the course 
of our conversation, I said, ^' The &ith which you thought good 
in health, you find does not fail you now." "Better," he 
replied, as his face lighted up, — " Better in sickness than in 
health ! better even in death than in life ! " "A simple faith," 
he said, — " Crod our Father, Christ the Saviour, and the Holy 
Spirit shed abroad in the heart. That is all that one needs here, 
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or that can sustain one here. Trust in God through Christ." 
Then said he, '^ These speculations, and matters of strife, among 
Christians, here amount to nothing. One comes back here to the 
plain and simple fidth as it is in Jesus." He then said, '' Re- 
member me to our brethren." One of them he had seen on the 
same day; and, referring to this, he said, "I would be glad to 
see all ; but I have not strength. Give my love to them ; and 
may God bless them ! " 

He then referred to his life. Said he, "I have had every 
thing to be grateful for, — wife, children, home, and the oppor- 
tunities of useful labor. My lot has been always a happy one. 
I have nothing else to remember." Then he added, " My last 
sickness has sometimes been painful and distressing ; but, as I have 
been lying here," — and his countenance brightened at the words, 
— ** I have thought how much more our Saviour sufiFered for us ; 
and it has seemed to me that my sufferings were a small matter." 
Then he said', referring to the new office which he had under- 
taken, " I had some plans which I hoped to have carried out ; 
but others will do the work better than I. I hoped to do some- 
thing for the young. But I have only to be thankful that Crod 
has allowed me to do what I have done." He spoke of California. 
Said he, " My only object in going there was to serve my Master. 
Yes," said he, " the sole purpose for which I went was in the 
service of my Master." I made no reply; but those who knew 
him best, needed no assurance of that. 

He then again referred to his brethren in the ministry, and 
again said, " Give my love to them," mentioning one or two by 
name. Then, repeating it, he said, " Give my love to the Minis- 
ters at Large," referring particularly to one with whom he had 
been much connected. And then he added, what seemed to me 
in beautiful consistency with his life, the earliest interests of his 
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opening manhood lingering in his latest thoughts, ''God bless 
the Ministers at Large ! God bless the poor ! God bless the chil- 
dren ! " He then referred to his burial, of which he had already 
spoken to the brother who had left him not long before, '' Arrange 
it between you," he said, " only let it be very simple, — perfectly 
simple, — here, at home, and very simple." He then said with 
the same bright look, ''I want once more in this world to join 
with you in prayer to our heavenly Father;" and with that 
service, we parted. Many things more, of course, were said ; but 
all in the same tone, all with the same cheerful trust. It was a 
Christian's deathbed, and its beauty consisted in the fact that it 
was the natural, simple close of a Christian life. 

With all the sad thoughts that I brought away, the whole 
scene was one full of cheerfulness and hope. It was such a 
death as seemed the fitting conclusion of such a career.. It was 
a death which raised the thoughts to a higher life. Though his 
body be laid away in the grave, it is not as being there that we 
shall think of him ; but as among the good and the pure whose 
society he loved, and as engaged in the ministries of Him in 
heaven, whom he served on earth. The snows may fall on his 
grave, the spring renew its blossoms above it, and the autumn 
may cast its leaves upon it, and those who loved him visit it 
with tender memories; but he is not there. He has passed 
before us to a better country, leaving his example to inspire those 
who remain. 

May I add that, as it seemed to me, here was what we so 
rarely witness, a completed life ? Here was one who had really 
done, as fiur as our eyes see, the very work which had been given 
him to do ; who had used his whole &culties, and seized on all 
opportunities, in the service of his Master, while the vigor of his 
powers remained; and who, before his strength Med, but at the 
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time when he might soon expect to be hindered by growing in- 
firmities, was called away ; the son sinking calmly, peacefully, 
but in full-orbed brightness. Many lives are wasted ; they are 
misplaced, &culties are misdirected, opportunities are sufiered to 
go past; but it seemed as if our friend had been faithful from the 
beginning, both in the use of talents and opportunities. Nor 
was his work an unimportant one. Acting in concert with others, 
he has left a deep impression on the permanent institutions of this 
community. His influence is felt, and will long be felt in all the 
best methods for remedying the evils of pauperism, for helping 
the poor, for the religious nurture of the young, and the promo- 
tion of Christian truth and a Christian spirit in the denomination 
with which he was connected. 

Henceforth his voice shall no more be heard in this place. 
Others will take up the ark which he has set down, and will bear 
it forward. But he will no longer be with you. You will miss 
him in the social meeting for prayer and praise; you will 
miss him in the sabbath school ; you will miss a wise and sympa- 
thetic friend in your private troubles and perplexities. You will 
listen in vain for his step entering your sick-chamjber. You 
will no longer have him to lead the way in good works. Others 
shall enter into the vineyard, to carry forward the same Christian 
ends ; but his work is over ; and, as far as they are concerned 
who have been long associated with him, a vacant space is made 
by his death which cannot be filled. So long as you live, you 
will not cease to recall the memory of a true Christian pastor 
and friend. But let not the thoughts rest in the past. Let the 
memory of the departed encourage and inspire you. The day 
hastens when we who travelled the journey of life side by side 
with him, his companions and friends, will be called to follow 
him. When that day comes, may it find us possessing the same 
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peaceful trust and hope which illumined his dying bed ! And 
may it be said of us, as our hearts prompt us to say of him, He 
has done the work given him to do ! Over the tombs of all of 
us may it be truly inscribed, '' I have finished my course ; I 
have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me in the last day." 
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PREFACE. 



It is now four months since the delivery of this Sermon. A 
phonographic report of it was published the next morning, and 
quite extensively circulated in all parts of the country. Since 
then, I have taken pains to examine anew the life and actions of 
the distinguished man who is the theme of the discourse. I have 
carefully read all the criticisms on my estimate of him, which came 
to hand ; I have diligently read the most important sermons and 
other discourses which treat of him, and have conversed with per- 
sons who have known Mr. Webster at all the various periods of 
his life. The result is embodied in the following pages. 

My estimate of Mr. Webster differs from that which seems * to 
prevail just now in Church and State ; differs widely, differs pro- 
foundly. I did not suppose that my judgment upon him would 
pass unchallenged. I have not been surprised at the swift- con- 
demnation which many men have pronounced upon this sermon, 
— upon the statements therein, and the motives thereto. I should 
be sorry to £nd that Americans valued a great man so little as to 
have nothing to say in defence of one so long and so conspicuously 
before the public. The violence and rage directed against me is 
not astonishing ; it is not even new. I am not vain enough to 
fancy that I have never been mistaken in a fact of Mr. Web- 
ster's history, or in my judgment pronounced on any of his actions, 
words, or motives. I can only say I have done what I could. 
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If I have committed any errors, I hope they will be pointed out. 
Fifty years hence, the character of Mr. Webster and his eminent 
contemporaries will be better understood than now ; for we have 
not yet all the evidence on which the final judgment of posterity 
will rest. Thomas Hutchinson and John Adams are better known 
now than at the day of their death ; five and twenty years hence 
they will both be better known than at present. 

BosTOir, March 7, 1853. 



rNTRODUCnOK 



TO THB YOUNG M^N 01 AMBBIOA. 

Gbwtlbmek, — I address this Discourse to you in particular, 
and by way of introduction will say a few words. 

We are a young nation, three an& twenty millions strong, 
rapidly extending in our geographic spread, enlarging rapidly in 
numerical power, and greatening our material strength with a "swift- 
ness which has no example. Soon we shall spread over the whole 
continent, and number a hundred million men. America and 
England are but parts of the same nation, — a younge^r and an 
older branch of the same great Anglo-Saxon stem. Our character 
will affect that of the mother-country, as her good and evil still 
influence us. Considering the important place which the Anglo- 
Saxon tribe holds in the world at this day, — occupying one-eighth 
part of the earth, and controlling one-sixth part of its inhabitants, 
— the national character of England and America becomes one of 
the great 'human forces which is to conta^ the world for some 
ages ta come. 

In the American character there axe some commanding and 
noble qualities. We have founded some political And ecclesi- 
astical institutions which seem to me the proudest achievements 
of mankind in Church and State. But there are other qualities 
in the nation's character which are mean and selfish; we have 
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founded other institations, or confirmed such as we inherited, 
which were the weakness of a former and darker age, and are 
the shame of this. 

The question comes, Which qualities shall prevail in the charac- 
ter and in the institutions of America, — the noble, or the mean 
and selfish 1 Shall America govern herself by the eternal laws, 
as they are discerned through the conscience of mankind, or by 
the transient appetite of the hour, — the lust for land, for money, 
for power, or fame ? That is a question for you to settle ; and, 
as you decide for God or mammon, so follows the weal or woe of 
millions of men. Our best institutions are an experiment : shall 
it fail 1 If so, it will be through your fault. You have the power 
to make it succeed. We have nothing to fear from any foreign 
foe, much to dread from Wrong at home : will you sufier that to 
work our overthrow 1 

The two chief forms of American action are Business and 
Politics, — the commercial and the political form. The two hum- 
bler forms of our activity, the Church and the Press, — the 
ecclesiastic and the literary form, — are subservient to the others. 
Hence it becomes exceedingly important to study carefully our 
commercial and political action, criticizing both by the Absolute 
Right ; for they control the development of the people, and deter- 
mine our character. The commercial and political forces of the 
time culminate in the leading politicians, who represent those 
forces in their persons, and direct the energies of the people to 
evil or to good. 

It is for this reason, young men, that I have spoken so. many 
times from the pulpit qa the great political questions of the day, 
and on the great political men ; for this reason did I preach, and 
now again publish, this Discourse on one of the most eminent 
Americans of our day, — that men may be warned of the evil in 
our Business and our State, and be guided to the Eternal Justice 
which is the foundation of the common weal. There is a Higher 
Law of God, written imperishably on the nature of things, and in 
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the nature of man ; and, if this nation continnally violates that 
law, then we fall a niin to the ground. 

If there he any truth, any justice, in my counsel, I hope you 
will he guided therehy ; and, in your commerce and politics, will 
practise on the truth which ages confirm, that Righteousness 
exalteth a Nation, while Injustice is a reproach to any People. 



DISCOURSE. 



When Bossaet, who was himself the eagle of eloquence, 
preached the funeral discourse on Henrietta Maria, daughter 
of Henry the Fourth of France, and wife of Charles the 
First of England, he had a task far easier than mine to-day. 
She was indeed the queen of misfortunes ; the daughter of 
a king assassinated in bis own capital, and the widow of a 
king judicially put to death in front of his own palace. Her 
married life was bounded by the mmrder of her royal sire, 
and the execution of her kingly spouse ; and she died ,pe- 
gleeted, far from kith and kin. But for that great man, who 
in his youth was called^ prophetically, a "Father of the 
Church," the sorrows of her birth and her estate made it 
easy to gather up the audience in his arms, to moisten the 
faces of men with tears, to show them the nothingness of 
mortal glory, and the beauty of eternal life. He led bis 
bearers to his ccMiclusion that day, as the mother la^s the 
sobbing child to her bosom to still its grief. 

To.day it is not so with me. Of all my public trials, this 
is my most trying day. Give roe your sympathies, my 
friends; remember the difficulty of my position^—- its deli- 
cacy too. 

2 



I am to speak of one of the most conspicuous men that 
New England ever borci — conspicuous, not by accident, 
but by the nature of his mind, — one of her ablest intellects. 
I am to speak of an eminent man, of great power, in a great 
office, one of the landmarks of politics, now laid low. He 
seemed so great that some men thought he was himself one 
of the institutions of America. I am to speak while his 
departure is yet but of yesterday; while the sombre flags 
still float in our streets. I am no party man ; you know I 
am not. No party is responsible for me, nor I to any one. 
I am free to commend the good things of all parties, — their 
great and good men ; free likewise to censure the evil of all 
parties. You will not ask me to say what only suits the 
public ear : there are a hundred to do that to-day. I do not 
follow opinion because popular. I cannot praise a man 
because he had great gifts, great station, and great opportu- 
nities ; I cannot harshly censure a man for trivial mistakes. 
You will not ask me to flatter because others flatter ; to 
condemn because the ruts of condemnation are so deep and 
so easy to travel in. It is unjust to be ungenerous, either in 
praise or blame : only the truth is beautiful in speech. It is 
not reverential to treat a great man like a spoiled child. 
Most of you are old enough to know that good and evil are 
both to be expected of each man. I hope you are all wise 
enough to discriminate between right and wrong. 

Give me your sympathies. This I am sure of, — I shall 
be as tendei in my judgment as a woman's love ; I will try 
to be as fair as the justice of a man. I shall tax your lime 
beyond even my usual wont, for I cannot crush Olympus 
into a nut. Be not alarmed : if I tax your time the more, 
I shall tire your patience less. Such a day as this will never 
come again to you or me. There is no Daniel Webster left 
to die, and Nature will not soon give us another such as he. 
I will take care by my speech that you sit easy on your bench. 
The theme will take care that you remember what I say. 
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A great man is the blossom of the world ; the individual 
and prophetic flower, parent of seeds that will be men. This 
is the greatest work of God; far transcending earth and 
moon and sun, and all the material magnificence of the uni- 
verse. It is "a little lower than the angels," and, like the 
aloe-tree, it blooms but once an age. So we should value, 
love, and cherish it the more. America has not many great 
men living now, — scarce one : there have been few in her 
history. Fertile in multitudes, she is stingy in great men, — 
her works mainly achieved by large bodies of but common 
men. At this day, the world has not many natural masters. 
There is a dearth of great men. England is no better off 
than we her child. Sir Robert Peel has for years been dead. 
Wellington's soul has gone home, and left his body awaiting 
burial. In France, Germany, Italy, and Russia, few great 
men appear. The Revolution of 1848, which found every 
thing else, failed because it found not them. A sad Hunga- 
rian weeps over the hidden crown of Maria Theresa ; and a 
sadder countenance drops a tear for the nation of Dante, and 
the soil of Virgil and Caesar, Xiucretius and Cicero. To me 
these two seem the greatest men of Europe now. There 
are great chemists, great geologists, great philologians ; but 
of great men, Christendom has not many. From the highest 
places of politics great men recede, and in all Europe no 
kingly intellect now throbs beneath a royal crown. Even 
Nicholas of Russia is only tall, not great. 

But here let us pause a moment, and see what greatness 
is, looking at the progressive formation of the idea of a great 
man. In general, greatness is eminence of ability ; so there 
are as many different forms thereof as there are qualities 
wherein a man may be eminent. These various forms of 
greatness should be distinctly marked, that, when we say a 
man is great, we may know exactly what we mean. 

In the rudest ages, when the body is man's only tool for 
work or war, eminent strength of body is the thing most 
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by brute force, the giant is thought to be the great maO)-^ 
is had in honor for his eminent brute strength. 

When men have a little outgrown that period of force, 
cunning is the quality most prized. The nimble brain xmt^ 
wits the heavy arm, and brings the circumvented giant to 
the ground. He who can overreach his antagonist, plotting 
more subtly, winning with more deceitful skill ; who can turn 
and double on his unseen track, " can smile and emile, and 
be a villain," — he is the great man. 

Brute force is merely animal ; cunning is the animalism of 
the intellect, ^^ the mind's karat intellectual element. As 
men go on in their development, finding qualities more valu- 
able than the strength of the lion or the subtlety of the fox, 
they come to value higher intellectual faculties, — great 
understanding, great imagination, great reason. Power to 
think is then the faculty men value most ; ability to devise 
means for attaining ends desired; the pow^ to originate 
ideas, to express them in speech, to organize them into insti* 
tutions; to organize things into a machine, men into an 
army, or a state, or a gang of operatives ; to administer these 
various organizations. He who is eminent in this ability is 
thought the great man. 

But lliere are qualities nobler than the mere intellect, 
the moral, the affectional, the religious fticnlties,-^the powtsr 
of justice, of love, of holiness, of trust in God, and of cht* 
dience to bis law, *^ the Eternal Bight. These are the 
behest qualities of man : whoso is most eminent tbereifi h 
the greatest of great men. He is as mudi above the merely 
intellectual great men, as they abore the men of mere cun* 
mng or of force. 

Thus, then, we have four different kincb of greatness. Lei 
me name them bodily greatness, crafty greatness, intellectoal 
greatness, religions greatness. Men in different degrees of 
development udU vaioe the difltosnt ickids of gr«atn«B8. 



Belial mimot yet hon&t Qhffet. How Cftn the little gitl ^-> 
pteciate Arstotie and Kant ? The ehild thinks m a ehild. 
You must have manhood in you to honoY it in others, even 
to Bee it. 

Yet how we love to honor men eminent in sneh modes of 
greatness as we can understand ! Indeed, we must do so* 
Soon as we' really see a real great man, his magnetism 
draws us, will v^e or no. Do any of you remember when, 
for tiie first time m adult years, you stood beside the ocean, 
or some great mountain of New Hampshire, or Virginia, or 
Pennsylvania, or the mighty mounts that tise in Switzer- 
land ? Do you remember what emotions came upon you at 
the awful presence ? But if you were confronted by a man 
of vast genius, of colossal history and achievements, im- 
mense personal power of wisdom, justice, philanthropy, 
religion, of mighty power of will and mighty act; if you 
feel him as you feel the mountain and the sea, what grander 
emotions spring up ! It is like making the acquaintance of 
one of the elementary forces of the earth,— ^ like associating y 
with gravitation itself! The stiflfest neck bends over: down 
go the democratic knees ; human nature is loyal then ! A 
New England shipmaster, wrecked on an island in the 
Indian Sea, was seized by his conquerors, and made their 
chief. Their captive became their king. After years of 
rule, he managed to escape. When he once more] visited 
hb former realm, he found that the savages had carried him 
to heaven, and worshipped him as a god greater than their 
fancied deities: he had revolutionized divinity, and was 
himself enthroned as a god. Why so? I^ intellectual 
qualities, in religious qualities, be was superior to their idea 
of God, and so they worshipped him. So loyal is human 
nature to its great men. 

Talk of Democracy?— we are all looking fi» a ma^rter; 
a man manlier than we. We are always looking for a great 
man to aidte the diffieulty too ImmI for us, to break tiia 
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rock which lies in our way, — to represent the possibility of 
haman nature as an ideal, and then to realize that ideal in 
his life. Little boys in the country, working against time, 
with stents to do, long for the passing-by of some tall bro- 
ther, who in a few minutes shall achieve what the smaller 
boy took hours to do. And we are all of us but little boys, 
looking for some great brother to come and help us end our 
tasks. 

But it is not quite so easy to recognize the greatest kind 
of greatness. A Nqotka-Sound Indian would not see much 
in Leibnitz, Newton, Socrates, or Dante ; and if a great 
man were to come as much before us as we are before the 
Nootka-Sounders, what should we say of him ? Why, the 
worst names we could devise, — Infidel, Atheist, Blasphe- 
mer, Hypocrite. Perhaps we should dig up the old cross, 
and make a new martyr of the man posterity will worship 
as a deity. It is the men who are up that see the rising sun, 
not the sluggards. It takes greatness to see greatness, and 
know it at the first ; I rnean to see greatness of the highest 
kind. Bulk, anybody can see ; bulk of body or mind. The 
^^. — sy^ loftiest forna of greatness is never popular in its time. Men 
^ cannot understand or receive it. Guinea negroes would 

think a juggler a greater man than Franklin. What would 
be thought of Martin Luther at Rome, of Washington at St. 
Petersburg, of Fenelon among the Sacs and Foxes ? Herod 
and Pilate were popular in their day, — men of. property 
and standing. They got nominations and honor enough. 
Jesus of Nazareth got no nomination, got a cross between 
two thieves, was crowned with thorns, and, when he died, 
' eleven Galileans gathered together to lament their Lord. 
Any man can measure a walking-stick, — so many hands 
long, and so many nails beside ; but it takes a mountain- 
intellect to measure the Andes and Altai. 

But, now and then, God creates a mighty man, who 
greatly influences mankind. Sometimes he reaches far on 



into other ages. Such a man, if he be of the greatest, will, 
by and by, unite in himself the four chief forces of society, 
— business, politics, literature, and the church. Himself a 
stronger force than all of these, he will at last control the 
commercial, political, literary, and ecclesiastical action of 
mankind. But just as he is greater than other men, in the 
highest mood of greatness, will he at first be opposed, and 
bated too. The tall house in the street darkens the grocer's 
window opposite, and he must strike his light sooner than 
before. The inferior great man does not understand the man 
of superior modes of eminence. Sullenly the full moon at 
morning pales her ineffectual light before the rising day. In 
the Greek fable, jealous Saturn devours the new gods whom 
he feared, foreseeing the day when the Olympian dynasty 
would turn him out of heaven. To the natural man the 
excellence of the spiritual is only foolishness. What do you 
suppose the best educated Pharisees in Jerusalem thought of 
Jesus? They thought him an infidel: "He blasphemeth." 
They called him crazy : " he hath a devil." They mocked 
at the daily beauty of his holiness : he had " broken the 
sabbath." They reviled at his philanthropy : it was " eating 
with publicans and sinners." 

Human nature loves to reverence great men, and often 
honors many a little one under the mistake that he is great. 
See how nations honor the greatest great men, — Moses, 
Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus — that loftiest of men ! But by 
how many false men have we been deceived, — men whose 
light leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind ! If a preacher 
is a thousand years before you and me, we cannot understand 
him. If only a hundred years of thought shall separate us, 
there is a great gulf between the two, whereover neither 
Dives nor Abraham, nor yet Moses himself, can pass. It is 
a false great man often who gets possession of the pulpit, 
with bis lesson for to-day, which is no lesson ; and a false 
great man who gets a throne, with his lesson for to-day, 
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which is aJso no leaioi). Men great in littie things are sure 
of their pay. It is all ready, subject to their order. 

Jl little man is often mistaken for a great one. The poa* 
session of office, of iuK»dental renown, of imposing qualities, 
of brilliant eloqaeqce, often dazzles the beholder ; and he 
reverences a show. 

How much a great man of the highest kind can do for us, 
and how easy ! It is not harder for a cloud to thunder, than 
for a chestnut in a farmer's fire to snap. Pull Mr. Jingle 
urges along his restive, hardmouthed donkey, besmouched 
with mire, and wealed with many a stripe, amid the laughter 
of the boys ; while, by his proper motion, swan-like Milton 
flies before the faces of mankind, which are new lit with 
admiration at the poet's rising flight, his garlands and sing- 
ing robes about him? till the aspiring glory trausoenda the 
9]ght, yet leaves its track of beauty trailed across the sky. 

Intellect and conscience are conversant with ideas, — with 
absolute truth and absolute right, as the -norm of conduct 
But, with most men, the affibctions are developed in advance 
of the intellect and the conscience ; and the afieotions want 
a person. In his actions, a man of great intellect embodies a 
principle, good or bad ; and, by the afiections, men accept 
the great intellectual n^n, bad or good, and with him the 
principle be has got. 

As the affections are so large in us, how delightful is it for 
US to see a great man, honor him, love him, reverence him, 
trust him ! Crowds of men come to look upon a hero's 
face, who are all careless of Tiis actions and heedless of hi3 
thought ; they know not his what, nor his whence, nor his 
whither ; his person passes for reason,* justice, and religion. 

They say that women have the most of this affection, and 
so are most attachable, most swayed by persons, -— least by 
ideas. Woman's mind and conscience, and her soul, they 
say, are easily crushed into her all-embracing heart; and 
trutii, justice, and holiness are trodden under foot by her 
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affection, rushing towards its objedt " What folly ! " say 
men. But, when a man of large intellect comes, he is wont 
to make women of us all, and take us by the heart. Each 
great intellectual man, if let alone, will have an influence in 
proportion to his strength of mind and will,— the good great 
man, the bad great man ; for as each particle of matter has 
an attractive force, which affects all other matter, so each 
particle of mind has an attractive force, which draws all other 
mind. 

How pleasant it is to love and reverence ! To idle men 
how much more delightful is it than to criticize a man, take 
him to pieces, weighing each part, and considering every 
service done or promised, and then decide ! Men are con- 
tinually led astray by misplaced reverence. Shall we be 
governed by the mere instinct of veneration, uncovering to 
every man who demands our obeisance? Man is to rille 
himself, and not be over-mastered by any instinct subordi- 
nating the whole to a special part. We ought to know if 
what we follow be real greatness or seeming greatness ; and 
of the real greatness, of what kind it is, — eminent cun- 
ning, eminent intellect, or eminence of religion. For men 
ought not to gravitate passively, drawn by the bulk of big- 
ness, but consciously and freely to follow eminent wisdom, 
justice, love, and faith in God. Hence it becomes exceed- 
ingly important to study the character of all eminent men ; 
for they represent great social forces for good or ill. 

It is true, great men ought to be tried by their peers. But 
^^a cat may look upon a king," and, if she is to enter his 
service, will do well to look before she leaps. It is dastardly 
in a democrat t6 take a master with less scrutiny than be 
would buy an ox. 

Merchants watch the nmrkets: they know what ship 
brings corn, what hemp, what cOal; how much cotton there 
is at New York or New Orleans; how muc^h gold in the 
banks. They learn these things, beoa^se they live 1^ 1ii9 
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market, and seek to get money by their trade. Politicians 
watch the turn of the people and the coming vote, because 
they live by the ballot-box, and wish to get honor and office 
by their skill. So a minister, who would guide men to 
wisdom, justice, love, and piety, to human welfare^ — he 
must watch the great men, and know what quantity of truth, 
of justice, of love, and of faith there is in Calhoun, Webster, 
Clay ; because he is to live by the word of God, and only 
asks, " Thy kingdom come ! " 

What a great power is a man of large intellect ! Aristotle 
' rode on the neck of science for two thousand years, till 
\ Bacon, charging down from the vantage-ground of twenty 
;^ centuries, with giant spear unhorsed the Stagyrite, and 
Amounted there himself; himself in turn to be unhorsed. 
What a profound influence had Frederick in Germany for 
half a century ! — Napoleon in Europe for the last fifty 
years i What an influence Sir Robert Peel and Wellington 
have had in England for the last twenty or thirty years ! 
Jefferson yet leads the democracy of the United States ; the 
dead hand of Hamilton still consolidates the several States. 
Dead men of great intellect speak from the pulpit. Law 
is of mortmain. In America it is above all things necessary 
to study the men of en^inent mind, even the men of eminent 
station; for their power is greater here than elsewhere in 
Christendom. Money is our only material, greatness our 
only personal nobility. In England, the influence of power- 
ful men is checked by the great families, the great classes,- 
with their ancestral privileges consolidated into institutions, 
and the hereditary'' crown. Here we have no such families; 
historical men are not from or for such, seldom had historic fa- 
thers, seldom leave historic sons. Tempicsferax hominum, edax 
hominum. Fruitful of men is time ; voracious also of men. 

Even while the individual family continues rich, political 
unity does not remain in its members, -if numerous, more 
than a single generation. Nay, it is only in families of re- 
markable stupidity that it lasts a single age. 
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In this country the swift deoay of powerful families is a 
remarkable fact Nature produces only individuals, not 
classes. It is a wonder how many famous Americans leave 
no children at all. Hancock, and Samuel Adams, Wash- 
ington, Madison, Jackson — eadi was a childless flower,.that 
broke oflF the top of the family tree, which after them dwin- 
dled down, and at length died out. It has been so with 
European stocks of eminent stature. Bacon, Shakspeare, 
Leibnitz, Newton, Descartes, and Kant died and left no sign. 
With strange self-complaisance said the first of these, " Great 
benefactors have been childless men." Here, and there an 
American family continues to bear famous fruit, generation 
after generation. A single New England tree, rooted far 
off in the Marches of Wales, is yet green with life, though it 
has twice blossomed with Presidents ; but in general, if the 
great American leave sons, the wonder is what becomes of 
them, — so little, they are lost, — a single needle from the 
American pine, to strew the forest floor amid the other litter 
of the woods. 

No great families here hold great men in check. There 
is no permanently powerful class. The mechanic is father 
of the merchant, who will again be the grandsire of mecha- 
nics. In thirty years, half Ihe wealth of Boston will be in 
the hands of men now poor ; and, where power of money is 
of yesterday, it is no great check to any man of large intel- 
lect, industry, and will. Here is no hereditary power. So 
the personal power of a great mind, for good or evil, is 
free from that three-fold check it meets in other lands, and 
becomes of immense importance. 

Our nation is a great committee of the whole ; our State 
is a provisional government, riches our only heritable good, 
greatness our only personal nobility; office is elective. To 
the ambition of a great bad man, or the philanthropy of a 
great good man, there is no check but the power of money 
or numbers ; no check from great fiamilies, great classes, o|r 
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hereditary priyileges. If oar man of large intellect mns up 
hill, there is nothing to check him bnt the inertia of mankind ; 
if he runs down hill, that also is on his side. 

With us the great mind is amenable to no conventional 
standard measure, as in En^and or Europe, — only to public 
opinion. And that public opinion is controlled by money and 
numbers; for these are the two factors of the American 
product, the multiplier and the multiplicand, — naillions of 
money, millions of men. 

A great mind is like an elephant in the line of ancFent 
battle, — the best ally, if you can keep him in the ranks, 
fronting the right way ; but, if he turn about, he is the fatal- 
est foe, and treads his master underneath his feet. Great 
minds have a trick of turning round. 

Taking all these things into consideration, you see how 
important it is to scrutinize all the great men, — to know 
their quantity and quality, — before we allow them to take 
our heart. To do this is to measure one of the most power- 
ful popular forces for guiding the present and shaping the 
future. Every office is to be filled by the people's vote,— 
that of public president and private cook. .Franklin intro- 
duced new philanthropy to the law of nations. Washington 
changed men's ideas of political' greatness. If Napoieon the 
Present goes unwhipped of justice, he will change those 
ideas again ; not for the world, but for tlie saloons of Paris, 
for its journals and its mob. 

How different are conspicuous men to different eyes ! 
The city corporation of Toulouse has just addressed this peti- 
tion to Napoleon : — 

*'MoNSEiGNiEUR, — The goveriMnent of the world by Providence is the 
m(Mt perfect. France and Europe style you the elect of God for the 
accomplisbment of his designs. It belongs to no Constitution whatever to 
assign a term for the divine mission with which you mre entrusted. In- 
spire yourself vnth this thought, — to restore to the country those tutelar 
institutions, which form the stahility of power and the dignity of nar 
ii<ms.»* 
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That is a pfrayer addressed to the Prince President of 
France, whose private vices are equalled only by his public 
sins. How different he looks to different men ! To me he 
is Napoleon the Little ; to the Mayor and Aldermen of Toa- 
ktuse, he is the Elect of God, with irresponsible power to 
rule as long and as badly as likes him best Well said Sir 
Philip Sidney, ^' Spite of the anciepts, there is not a piece 
of wood io the world out of which a Mercury inay not be 
made.'* 

It is this importance of great men which has led me to 
speak ot them so often ; not only of men great by nature, 
but great by position on money or office, or by reputation ; 
men substantially great, and men great by accident. Hence 
I spoke of Dr. Chanoing, whose word went like morning 
ofver the continents. Hence I spoke of John Quincy Adams, 
and did not fear to point out every error I thought I dis- 
covered in the great man's track, which ended so proudly in 
the right ; and I did homage to all the excellence I found, 
tiiough it was the most unpopular excellence. Hence I 
spoke of General Taylor ; yes, even of General Harrison, a 
very ordinary man, but available, and accidentally in a great 
station. You see why this ought to be done. We are a 
young nation ; a great man easily gives us the impression of 
his hand ; we shall harden in the fire of centuries, and keep 
the mark. Stamp a letter on Chaldean clay, and how very 
frail it seems ! but burn that clay in the fiire, -*and, though 
Nineveh shall perish, and Babylon become a heap of ruiiis, 
that brick keeps the arrow-^beaded letter to this day. As 
with bricks> so with nations^ 

Ere long, these three and twenty millions will become a 
hundred millions ; then perhaps a thousand millions, spread 
over all the continent, from the Arctic to the Antarctic Sea. 
It is a good thing to start with men of great religion for our 
guides* The difference between a Moses and a Maximian 
will be (elt by many millions of noen^ and £qk many an ag^. 
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after death has effaced both from the earth. The dead 
hand of Moses yet circumcises every Hebrew boy ; that of 
medisBval doctors of divinity still clutches the clergyman by 
the throat ; the dead barons of Runnymede even now keep 
watch, and vindicate for us all a trial by the law of the land, 
administered by our peers. 

A man of eminent abilities toay do one of two things in 
influencing men : either he may extend himself at right 
angles with the axis of the human march, lateralize himself, 
spreading widely, and have a great power in his own age, 
putting his opinion into men's heads, his will into theur 
action, and yet may never reach far onward into the future. 
In America, he will gain power in his time, by having the 
common sentiments and ideas, and an extraordinary power 
to express and show their value ; great power of comprehen- 
sion, of statement, and of will. Such a man differs from 
others in quantity, not quality. Where all men have con- 
siderable, he has a great deal. His power may be repre- 
sented by two parallel lines, the one beginning where his 
influence begins, the other where his influence 'ends. His 
power will be measured by the length of the lines laterally, 
and the distance betwixt the parallels. That is one thing. 

Or a great man may extend himself forward, in the line of 
the human march, himself a prolongation of the axis of man- 
kind : not reaching far sideways in his own time, he reaches 
forward immensely, his influence widening as it goes. He 
will do this by superiority in sentiments, ideas, and actions ; 
by eminence of justice and of affection ; by eminence of 
religion: he will differ in quality as well as quantity, and 
have much where the crowd has nothing at all. His power 
also may be represented by two lines, both beginning at his 
birth, pointing forwards, diverging from a point, reaching far 
into the future, widening as they extend, containing time by 
their stretch, and space by their spread. Jesus of Nazareth 
was of this class : he spread laterally in his life-timci and 
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took in twelve Galilean peasants and a few obscure woifaen ; 
now his diverging lines reach over two thousand years in 
their stretch, and contain two hundred and sixty millions 
of men within their spread. 

So much, my friends, and so long, as preface to this 
estimate of a great man. ^ Daniel Webster was a man of 
eminent abilitieig : for many years the favored son of New 
England. He was seventy years old ; nearly forty years in 
the councils of the nation ; held high office in times of peril 
and doubt ; had a commanding eloquence — there were two 
million readers for every speech he spoke ; and for the last 
two years be has had a vast influence on the opinion of 
the North. He has done service ; spoken noble words that 
will endure so long as English lasts. He has largely held 
the nation's eye. His public office made his personal charac- 
ter conspicuous. Great men have no privacy; their bed 
and their board are both spread in front of the sun, and their 
private character is a public force. Let us see what he did, 
and what he was ; what is the result for the present, what 
for the future. 

Daniel Webster was born at Salisbury, N. H. on the 
borders of civilization, on the 18th of January, 1782. He 
was the son of Capt. Ebenezer and Abigail Eastman Web- 
ster. 

The mother of Capt. Webster was a Miss Bachelder, of 
Hampton, where Thomas Webster, the American founder 
of the family, settled in 1636. She was descended from the 
Bev. Stephen Bachiller, formerly of Lynn in Massabhusetts, 
a noted man in his time, unjustly, or otherwise, driven out 
of the colony by the Puritans. Ebenezer Webster, in his 
early days, lived as " boy " in the service of Col. Ebenezer 
Stevens, of Kingston, from whom he received a "lot of 
land " in Stevenstown, now Salisbury. In 1764 Mr.. Web- 
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stcr fcuilt himself a log^cabin on the premises, and lighted 
his fire. His land " lapped on " to the wilderness ; no New 
Englander being so near the North Star, it is said. The 
family was any thing but rich, living first in a log^cabin, then 
in a frame-honse, and some time kee^^ing tavern. 

The father was a soldier of the French war, and in the 
Revolution ; a great, brave, big, brawny man, " high- 
breasted and broad-shouldered," " with heavy eyebrows," 
and "a heart which he seemed to ha^e borrowed from a 
lion ; " "a dark man," so black that " you could not tell 
when his face was covered with gunpowder ; " six feet high, 
and both in look and manners "uncommon rough." He 
was a shifty man of many functions, — a farmer, a saw- 
miller, " something of a blacksmith," a captain in the early 
part of the Revolutionary War, a colonel of militia, repre- 
sentative and senator in the New Hampshire legislature, and 
finally Judge of the Court of Common Pleas ; yet *' he never 
saw the inside of a school-house." In his early married life, 
food sometimes failed on the rough farm : then the stout 
man and his neighbors took to the woods, and brought 
home many a fat buck in their day. 

The mother, one of the " black Eastmans;" was a quite 
superior woman. It is often so. When virtue leaps high 
in the public fountain, you seek for the lofty spring of 
nobleness, and find it far off in the dear breast of some 
mother, who melted the snows of winter, and condensed the 
summer's dew into fair, sweet humanity, which now glad- 
dens the face of man in all the city streets. Bulk is bearded 
and masculine ; niceness is of woman's gendering. 

Daniel Webster was fortunate in the outward circum- 
stances of his birth and breeding. He came from that class 
in society whence almost all the great men of America have 
come, — the two Adamses, Washington, Hancock, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Clay, and almost every living notable of our time. 
New Hampshire herself has furnished a large number of se]f«^ 
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reliant and ftble-headed men, who have fought their way in 
the world with their own fist, and won eminent stations at 
the last. The little, rough State breeds professors and sena- 
tors, merchants and hardy lawyers, in singular profusion* 
Our Hercules was also cradled on the ground. When he 
visited the West, a few years ago, an emigrant from New 
Hampshire met him in Ohio, recognized him, and asked, 
" Is this the son of Capt. Webster ? " ** It is, indeed," said 
the great man. " What ! " said he, " is this the little black 
Dan that used to water the horses ? " And the great Daniel 
Webster said, " It is the little black Dan that used to water 
the horses." He was proud of his history. If a man finds 
the way alone, should he not be proud of having found the 
way, and got out of the woods ? 

He had small opportunities for academical education. 
The schoolmaster was "abroad" in New Hampshire; he 
was seldom at home in Salisbury. Only two or three, 
months in the year was there a school ; often only a mova- 
ble school, that ark of the Lord, shifting from place to 
place. Sometimes it was two or three miles from Capt; 
Webster's. Once it was stationary in a log-house. Thither 
went Daniel Webster, " carrying his dinner in a tin pail," a 
brave, bright boy : " The child is father of the man." The 
common-school of America is the cradle of all her greatness. 
How many Presidents has she therein rocked to vigorous 
manhood ! But Mr. Webster's school-time was much inter- 
rupted : there were " chores to be done " at home ; the 
saw-mill to be tended in winter ; and, in summer, Daniel 
"must ride horse to plough;" and in planting-time, and hay- 
time, and harvest, have many a day stolen from •his scanty 
seed-time of learning. In his father's tavern-barn, the 
future Secretary gave a rough currying, " after the fashion 
of the times," to the sorry horse of many a traveller, and in 
the yard of the inn yoked the oxen of many a New Hamp- 
shire te€unster. " Cast the bantling on the rocks." 

4 
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When fourteen years old, he went to Phillips Academy* 
at Exeter for a few months ; then to study with Rev. Mr. 
Wood at Boscawen, paying a " dollar a week " for the 
food of the body and for the food of the mind. In the 
warm weather, " Daniel went barefoot, and wore tow trou- 
sers and a tow shirt, hi3 only garments at that season," 
spun, woven, and made up by his diligent mother. " He 
helped do the things " about Mr. Wood's barn and wood- 
pile, and so diminished the pecuniary burthen of his father. 
But Mr. Wood had small Latin and less Grreek, and only 
taught what he knew. Daniel was an ambitious boy, and 
apt to learn. Men wonder that some men can do so much 
with so little outward furniture. The wonder is the other 
way. He was more college than the college itself, and 
had a university in his head. It takes time, and the sweat 
of oxen, and the shouting of drivers, goading and whip- 
ping, to get a cart-load of cider to the top of Mount 
Washington; but the eagle flies there on his own wide 
wings, and asks no help. Daniel Webster had little aca- 
demic furniture to help him. He had the mountains of 
New Hampshire, and his own great mountain of a head. 
Was that a bad outfit ? No millionnaire can buy it for a 
booby-son. 

There was a British sailor, with a wife but no child, an old 
" man-of-war's-man " living hard by Capt. Webster's, fond of 
fishing and hunting, of hearing the newspapers read, and of 
telling his stories to all comers. He had considerable influ- 
ence on the young boy, and never wore out of his memory. 

There was a small social library at Salisbury, whence a 
bright boy could easily draw the water of life for his intel- 

♦ At the commemoration of Mr. Abbott's fiftieth anniversary as Preceptor 
of Phillips Academy, a time when " English was of no more account at Exeter 
than silver at Jerusalem in the days of King Solomon/' Mr. Abbott sat 
between Mr. Webster and Mr. Everett, both of them his former pnpils. Mr. 
John P. Hale, in his neat speech, said, «If you had done nothing else but 
instruct these two, you might say, Exboi monuxbntxtx isob pb£bnniub. 
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lect ; at home was the Farmers' Almanac, with its riddles 
and " poetry," Watts's Hymns and the Bible, the insepa- 
rable companion of the New England man. Daniel was 
fond of poetry, and, before he was ten years old, knew dear 
old Isaac Watts all by heart. He thought all books were to 
be got by heart. I said he loved to learn. One day his 
father said to him, " I shall send you to college, Daniel ; " 
and Daniel laid his head on his father's shoulder, and wept 
right out. In reading and spelling he surpassed his teacher ; 
but his hard hands did not take kindly to writing, and the 
schoolmaster told him his "fingers were destined to the 
plough-tail." 

He was not a strong boy, was " a crying baby " that wor- 
ried his mother ; but a neighbor " prophesied," "You will take 
great comfort in him one day." As he grew up, he was " the 
slimmest of the family," a farmer's youngest boy, and " not 
good fof much." He did not love work. It was these 
peculiarities which decided Capt. Webster to send Daniel to 
college. 

The time came for him to go to college. His father 
once carried him to Dartmouth in a wagon. On the way 
thither, they passed a spot which Capt. Webster remembered 
right well. " When you were a little baby," said he, " in 
the winter we were out of provisions, I went into the woods 
with the gun to find something to eat. In that spot yon- 
der, then all covered with woods, I found a herd of deen 
The snow was very deep, and they had made themselves a 
perij and were crowded together in great numbers. As they 
could not get out, I took my choice, and picked out a fine, 
fat stag. I walked round and looked at him, with my knife 
in my hand. As I looked the noble fellow in the face, the 
great tears rolled down his cheeks, and I could not touch 
him. But I thought of you, Daniel, and your mother, and 
the rest of the little ones, and carried home the deer." 
He can hardly be said to have "entered college:" he only 
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•* broke in/* so slenderly was he furnished with elementary 
knowledge. This deficiency of elementary instruction in 
the classic tongues and in mathematics was a sad misfor- 
tune in his later life. 

At college, like so many other New Hampshire boys, he 
" paid his own way," keeping school in the vacation. One 
year he paid his board by " doing the literature " for a 
weekly newspaper. He graduated at Dartmouth* in his 
twentieth year, largely distinguished, though he scorned his 
degree ; and, when the faculty gave him his diploma, he tore 
it to pieces in the college-yard, in presence of some of his 
mates, it is said, and trod it under foot. 

When he graduated, he was apparently of a feeble consti- 
tution, "long, slender, pale, and all eyes," with "teeth as 
white as a hound's ; " thick, black hair clustered about his 
ample forehead. At first he designed to study theology, but 
his father's better judgment overruled the thought. * 

After graduating, he continued to fight for his education, 
studying law with one hand, keeping school with the other, 
and yet finding a third hand—- this Yankee Briareus — to 
serve as Register of Deeds. This he did at Fryeburg in 
Maine, borrowing a copy of Blackstone's Commentaries, 
which he was too poor to buy. In a long winter-evening, by 
copying two deeds^ he could earn fifty cents. He used his 
money, thus severely earned, to help his older brother, 
Ezekiel, " Black Zeke," as he was called, to college. Both 
were " heinously unprovided." 

Then he came to Boston, with ijo letters of introduction, 
raw, awkward, and shabby in his dress, his rough trousers 
ceasing a long distance above his feet. He sought admit- 
tance as a clerk to more than one office before he found a 
place; an eminent lawyer, rudely turning him off, "would 
not have such a fellow in the office ! " Mr. Gore, a man of 
large reptitatioil, took in the unprotected youth, who " came 
to work, not to play." Here he struggled with poverty and 
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the law. Ezekiel, not yet graduated, came also and took 
a school in Short-street. Daniel helped his brother in the 
schooL Edward Everett was one of the pupils, a " mar- 
vellous boy," with no equal, it was thought, in all New 
England, making ihe promise he has since fulfilled. 

Mr. Webster was admitted to the bar in 1805, with a 
prophecy of eminence from Mr. Gore, — a prophecy which 
might easily be made: such a head was its own fortune- 
teller. His legal studies over, refusing a lucrative office, he 
settled down as a lawyer at Boscawen, in New Hampshire. 
Thence went to Portsmouth in 1807, a lawyer . of large 
talents, getting rapidly into practice ; " known all over the 
State of New Hampshire," known also in Massachusetts. 
He attended to literature, wrote papers in the Monthly An- 
thology, a periodical published in the " Athens of America " 

— so Boston was then called. He printed a rhymed version 
of some ef the odes of Horace, and wrote largely for the 
" Portsmouth Oracle." 

In 1808 he married Miss Grace Fletcher, an attractive 
and beautiful woman, one year older than himself, the daugh- 
Jber of the worthy minister of Hopkinton, N. H. By this 
marriage he was the father of two daughters and two sons. 
But, alas for him ! this amiablq and beloved woman ceased 
to be mortal in 1828. 

In 1812, when thirty years of age, he was elected to the 
House of Representatives. In 1814 his house was burned, 

— a great loss to the young man, never thrifty, and then 
struggling for an estate. He determined to quit New Hamp- 
shire, and seek a place in some more congenial spot. New 
Hampshire breeds great lawyers, but not great fortunes. 
He hesitated for a while between Boston and Albany. " He 
doubted ; " so be wrote to a friend, if he " could make a 
living in Boston." But he concluded to try ; and in 1816 
he removed to Boston, in the State which had required his 
ancestor. Rev. Stephen Bachiller, "to forbeare exercising 
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his gifts as a pastor or teacher publiquely in the Pattent," 
'^ for his contempt of authority, and till some scandles be 
removed," * 

In 1820, then thirty-eight years old, he is a member of 
the Massachusetts Convention, and is one of the leading 
members there ; provoking the jealousy, but at the same time 
distancing the rivalry, of young men Boston born and Cam- 
bridge bred. His light, taken from under the New Hampshire 
bushel at Portsmouth, could not be hid in Boston. It gives 
light to all that enter the house. In 1822 he was elected to 
Congress from Boston ; in 1827, to the Senate of the United 
States. In 1841 he was Secretary of State ; again a private 
citizen in 1843; in the Senate in 1845, and Secretary of 
State in 1850, where he continued, until, " on the 24th of 
October, 1852, all that was mortal of Daniel Webster was 
no more ! " 

He was ten days in the General Court of Massachusetts ; 
a few weeks in her Convention ; eight years Representative 
in Congress ; nineteen. Senator ; five. Secretary of State. 
Such is a condensed map of his outward history. 



Look next at the Headlands of his life. Here I shall 
speak of his deeds and words as a citizen and publio officer. 

He was a great lawyer, engaged in many of the most im- 
portant cases during the last forty years ; but, in the briefness 
of a sermon, I must pass by his labors in the law. 

I know that much of his present reputation depends on 
his achievements as a lawyer ; as an " expounder of the Con- 
stitution." Unfortunately, it is not possible for me to say 
how much credit belongs to Mr. Webster for his constitu- 
tional arguments, and how much to the late Judge Story. 
The publication of the correspondence between these gentle- 

• 
* BecorcU of Mass. General Cotirt, Oct. 8» 1682. 
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men will perhaps help settle the matter; but still much 
exact legal information was often given by word of mouth, 
during personal interviews, and that must for ever remain 
hidden from all but him who gave and him who took. How- 
ever, from) 1816 to 1842, Mr. Webster was in the habit of 
drawing from that deep and copious well of legal know- 
ledge, whenever his own bucket was dry. Mr. Justice 
Story was the Jupiter Pluvius from whom Mr. Webster often 
sought to elicit peculiar thunder for his speeches, and private 
rain for his own public tanks of law. The statesman got the 
lawyer to draft bills, to* make suggestions, to furnish facts, 
precedents, law, and ideas. He went on this aquilician 
business, asking aid, now in a " bankruptcy bill," in 1816 
and 1825; then in questions of the law of nations, in 
1827 ; next in matters of criminal law in 1830 ; then of con* 
stitutional law in 1832; then in relation to the North- 
eastern boundary in 1838 ; in matters of international law 
again, in his negotiations with Lord Ashburton, in 1842. 
" You can do more for me than all the rest of the world," 
wrote the Secretary of State, April 9, 1842, " because you 
can give me the lights I most want; and, if you furnish 
them, I shall be confident that they will be true lights. I 
shall trouble you greatly the next three months." And 
again, July 16, 1842, he writes, ^^Nobody but yourself can do 
ihis.^^ But, alas I in his later years the beneficiary sought to 
conceal the source of his supplies. Jupiter Pluvius had him- 
self been summoned before the court of the Higher Law. 

Much of Mr. Webster's fam§ as a Constitutional lawyer 
rests on his celebrated argument in the Dartmouth College 
case. But it is easy to see that the facts, the law, the prece- 
dents, the ideas, and the conclusions of that argument, had 
almost all of them been presented by Messrs. Mason and 
Smith in the previous trial of the case.* 

* See the Report of the Case of the Trasteee of Dartmouth CoUege, &c. 
Portsmouthy N. H. [1819.] 
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Let me speak of the public acts of Mr. Webster in his 
capacity as a private citizen. Here I shall speak of him 
chiefly as a public orator. 

Two juvenile orations of his are still preserved, delivered 
while he was yet a lad in college.* One is a fourth of July 
oration^ — a performance good enough for a lad of eighteen, 
but hardly indicating the talents of its author. The senti- 
ments probably belong to the neighborhood, and the diction 
to the authorities of the college : — 

'* Fiur Science, too, holds her gentle empire amongst us, and alniost 
innumerable altars are raised to her divinity from Brunswick to Florida. 
Tale, Providence, and Harvard now grace our land ; and Dartmouth, 
towering majestic above the groves which encircle her, now inscribes her 
glory on the registers of £une ! Oxford and Cambridge, those oriental 
stars of literature, shall now be lost, while the bright sun of American 
science displays his broad circumference in unedipsed radiance." — p. 10. 

Here is an opinion which he seems to have entertained at 
the end of his life. He speaks of the formation of the Con- 
stitution : — 

« We then saw the people of these States engaged'in a transaction, 
which is undoubtedly the greatest approximation towards human perfec- 
tion the political world ever yet experienced ; and which will perhaps 
for ever stand, in the history of mankind, without a parallel." -» p. 8, 9. 



♦ "An Oration pronounced at Hanover, N. H. the 4th day of July, 1800, 
being the Twenty-fourth Anniversary of Independence, by Daniel Webster, 
member of the Junior Class, Dartmouth University. 

" Do thou, great Liberty, inipire our bouIb, 
And make our lives in thy possession happy, 
Or our deaths glorious in thy Just defence," Sec 

"Hanover, 1800." 8vo. pp. 15. 

"Funeral Oration, occasioned by the Death of Ephraim Simonds, of 
Templeton, Mass., a Member of the Senior Class in Dartmouth College, who 
died at Hanover (N. H.), on the 18th of June, 1801, set. 26. By Daniel 
Webster, a class-mate of the deceased. Et vix aenHurU dicere Hngua, Vale. 
Hanover, 1801." 8vo. pp. 13. 
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In 1806, he delivered another Fourth-of-July address at 
Concord, N. H.,* containing many noble and generous opi- 
nions : — 

** Patriotism,*' said he, ** hath a source of consolation that cheers tho 
heart in these unhappy times, when good men are rendered odious, and 
bad men popular ; when great men are made little, and little men are 
made great. A genuine patriot, above the reach of personal considerations, 
with his eye and his heart on the honor and the happiness of his country, 
is a character as easy and as satisfactory to himself as venerable in the 
eyes of the world. While his country enjoys freedom and peace, he will 
rejoice and be thankful ; and, if it be in the councils of Heaven to send the 
slorm and the tempest, he meets the tumult of the political elements with 
composure and dignity. Above fear, above danger, above reproach, ho 
feels that the last end which can happen to any man never comes too soon, 
if he fall in defence of the law and the liberty of his country." — p. 21. 

In 1812, he delivered a third Fourth-of-July address at 
Portsmouth.! The political storm is felt in the little harbor 
of Portsmouth, and the speaker swells with the tumult of the 
sea. He is hostile to France ; averse to the war with Eng- 
land, then waging, yet ready to fight and pay taxes for it. 
He wants a navy.* He comes " to take counsel of the dead," 
with whom he finds an " infallible criterion." But, alas ! 
" dead men tell no tales," and give no counsel. There was 
no witch at Portsmouth to bring up Washington quickly. 

His subsequent deference to the money-power begins to 
appear : " The Federal Constitution w^as adopted for no single 
reason so much as for the protection of commerce." " Com- 
merce has paid the price of independence." It has been 
committed to the care of the general government, but " not 
as a convict to the safe keeping of a jailor," " not for close 
confinement" He wants a navy to protect it. Such were 
the opinions of Federalists around him. 

♦ " An Anniversary Address, delivered before the Federal Gentlemen of 
Concord and its Vicinity, July 4, 1806. By Daniel Webster. Concord, 
N. H., 1806." 8vo. pp. 21. 

t " An Address delivered before the Washington Benevolent Society at 
Portsmouth, July 4, 1812. By Daniel Webster. Portsm. N. H." 8vo. pp.27. 
He delivered also othtr Fonrth-of- July addresses, whioh I have not seen. 
6 
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But these speeches of his youth and early manhood were 
but commonplace productions. In his capacity as public 
orator, in the vigorous period of his faculties, he made three 
celebrated speeches, not at all political, — at Plymouth Rock, 
to celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of New Eng- 
land's birth ; at Bunker Hill, in memory of the chief battle of 
New England ; and at Faneuil Hall, to honor the two great 
men who died when the nation was fifty years old, and Hiey 
fourscore. Each of these orations was ft great and noble 
effort of patriotic eloquence. 

Standing on Plymouth Rock, with the graves of the fore- . 
fathers around him, how proudly could he say,— 

*' Our ancestors established their system of govemment on morality 
and religious sentiment. Moral habits, they believed, cannot safely be 
trusted on any other foundation than religious principle, nor any goyem- 
ment be secure which is not supported by moral habits. living under 
the heavenly light of revelation, they hoped to find all the social disposi- 
tions, all the duties which men owe to each other and to society, enforced 
and performed. Whatever makes men good Christians makes them good 
citizens. Our fathers came here to enjoy their religion free and unmo- 
lested ; and, at the end of two centuries, there is nothing upon which we 
can pronounce more confidently, nothing of which we can express a more 
deep and earnest conviction, than of the inestimable importance of that 
religion to man, both in regard to this life and that which is to come." 

At Bunker Hill, there were before him the men of liie 
Revolution, — venerable men who drew swords at Lexing- 
ton and Concord, and faced the fight in many a fray. There 
was the French nobleman, — would to God that France had 
many such to-day ! -^ who perilled his fortune, life, and 
reputation, for freedom in America, and never sheathed the 
sword he drew at Yorktown till France also was a republic, 
— Fayette was there ; the Fayette of two revolutions ; the 
Fayette of Yorktown and Olmutz. How well could he 
say,— 

" Let our conceptions be enlarged to the circle of our duties. Let us 
extend our ideas over the whole of the vast field in which we axe oalled to 
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act. Lei our object be, our country, our wbolb oountst, anb notrino 
BUI" OUR country. And, by the blessing of Qod, may that oountfy it^lf 
become a vast and splendid monument, not of oppression and teriror, but 
of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, upon which the world may gase with 
admiration for eyer ! " 

On another occasion, when two great men, who, in the 
time that tried men's souls, were of the earliest to peril 
*' their lives, their fortmies, and their sacred honor,"— men 
who, having been one in the Declaration of Independence, 
were again made one in death, — then the people returned to 
the cradle wherein the elder Adams and Hancock had rocked 
Liberty when young; and Webster chaunted the psalm 
of commemoration to the younger Adams and Jefferson, 
who had helped that new-born child to walk. He brought 
before the living the mighty dead ; in his words they fought 
their battles o'er again ; we heard them resolve, that, " sink 
or swim, live or die, survive or perish," they gave their hand 
and their heart for liberty ; and Adams and Jefferson grew 
greater before the eyes of the people, as he brought them 
up, and showed the massive services of those men, and 
pointed out the huge structure of that human fabric which 
had gone to the grave : — 

" Adams and Jefferson, I have said, are no more. As human beings, 
indeed, they are no more. They are no more, as in 1776, bold and fear- 
less advocates of independence ; no ni^e, as at subsequent periods, the 
head of the government ; no more, as we have recently seen them, aged 
and venerable objects of admiration and regard. They are no more. They 
are dead. But how little is there of the great and good which can die ! 
To their country they yet live, and live for ever. They live in all that 
perpetuates the remembrance of men on earth ; in the recorded proofs of 
their own great actions, in the oflfepring of their intellect, in the deep- 
engraved lines of public gratitude, and in the respect and homage of man- 
kind. They live in their example ; and they live, emphatically, and wiH 
live, in the influence which their lives and eflbrts, their principles and 
opinions, now exercise, and will continue to exercise, on the aflairs of 
men, not only in their own country, but throughout the civilized world." 

Hdw loftily did he say : — 
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** If we oherith the Tirtaes and the principles of onr fhthers, HeaTen 
will nssist us to carry on the work of human liberty and human happiness. 
Aus[iiriou8 omens cheer ns. Great examples are l»efore us. Our own 
llrinamont now shines brij^htly upon our ptith. Washington is in the 
clear, upper sky. These other stars have now joined the American con- 
stellation. They circle round their centre, and the heavens beam with 
new light. Beneath this illumination let us walk the course of life, and, 
at its close, devoutly commend our beloved country, the common parent 
of us all, to the Divine Benignity." 



As a political officer, I shall speak of him as a legislator 
and execator of the law, a maker and administrator of 
laws. 

In November, 1812, Mr. Webster was chosen as Rep- 
resentative to the Thirteenth Congress. At that time the 
country was at war with Great Britain ; and the well-known 
restraints still fettered the commerce of the country. The 
people were divided into two great parties, — the Federalists, 
who opposed the embargo and the war ; and the Demo- 
crats, who favored both. Mr. Madison, then President, had 
been forced into the war, contrary lo his own convictions 
of expediency and of right. The most bitter hatred pre- 
vailed between the two parties: "party politics were inex- 
pressibly violent." An eminent lawyer of Salem, afterwards 
one of the most distinguished jurists in the world, a Demo- 
crat, was, on account of his4)olitical opinions, knocked down 
in the street, beaten, and forced to take shelter in the house 
of a friend, whither he fled, bleeding, and covered with the 
mud of the streets. Polilical rancor invaded private life ; 
it occupied the pulpit; it blinded men's eyes to a degree 
almost exceeding belief: were it not now a fact, we should 
not believe it possible at a former time. 

Mr. Webster was a Federalist, earnest and devoted, with 
the convictions of a Federalist, and the prejudices and the 
blindness of a Federalist ; and, of course, hated by men 
who bad the convictions of a Democrat, and the prejudices 
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and blindness thereof. It is difficult to understand the 
wilfulness of thdrough partisans. In New Han pshire the 
Judges were Democrats ; the Federalists, having a majority 
in the Legislature, wished to be rid of them, and, for that 
purpose, abolished all the Courts in the State, and appointed 
others in their place (1813). I mention this only to show 
the temper of the times. 

There was no great principle of political morals on which 
the two parties differed, only on measures of expediency. 
The Federalists demanded freedom of the seas and pro- 
tection for commerce ; but they repeatedly, solemnly, and 
officially scorned to extend this protection to sailors. Xbey 
justly complained of the embargo that kept their ships from 
the sea, but found little fault with the British for impress- 
ing sailors from American ships. The Democrats professed 
the greatest regard for " sailors' rights ; " but, in 1814, the 
government forbade its officers to grant protection to " colored 
sailors," though Massachusetts had more than a thousand 
able seamen of that class. Said a leading Federal organ, — 
" The Union is dear ; Commerce is still more dear." " The 
Eastern States agreed to the Union for the sake of their 
Commerce."* 

With the Federalists there was a great veneration for 
England. Said Mr. Fisher Ames, — "The immortal spirit 
of the wood-nymph Liberty dwells only in the British oak." 
" Our country," quoth he, " is too big for union, too sordid 
for patriotism, and too democratic for liberty." " England," 
said another, "is the bulwark of our religion," and the "shield 
of afflicted humanity." A Federalist newspaper at Boston 
censured Americans as " enemies of England and monar- 
chy," and accused the Democrats of " antipathy to kingly 
power." Did Democrats complain that our prisoners were 
ill-treated by the British, it was declared " foolish and wicked 
to throw the blame on the British government" ! Americans 
• MCdumbian C«itinel" idt Jvlj 25, 1812. 
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expressed indignatioii at the British outrages at Hampton, — 
burning houses and violating the women, ^aid the Federal 
newspapers, it is " impossible that their (the British) military 
or naval men should be other than magnanimous and hu- 
mane." Mr. Clay accused the Federalists of " plots that 
aim at the dismemberment of the Union," and denounced the 
party as " conspirators against the integrity of the nation." 

In general, the Federalists maintained that England had 
a right to visit American vessels to search for and take her 
own subjects, if found there; and, if she sometimes took 
an American citizen, that was only an '^ incidental evil»" 
Gr^at Britain, said the Massachusetts Legislature, has done 
us ^^no essential injury:" she ^^was fighting the battles 
of the world." They denied that she had impressed " any 
considerable number of American seamen*" Such was the 
language of Mr. Webster and the party he served. But even 
at that time the "Edinburgh Review" declared, "Ev^ry 
American seaman might be said to hold his liberty, and ulti- 
/^ mately his life, at the discretion of a foreign commander. 
In many cases, accordingly, native-born Americans were 
dragged on board British ships of war : they were dispersed 
in the remotest quarters of the globe, and not only exposed 
to the perils of service, but shut out by their situation from 
all hope of ever being reclaimed. The right of reclaiming 
runaway seamen was exercised, in short, witiiout either 
moderation or justice." 

Over six thousand cases of impressment were recorded in 
the American Department of State. In Parliament, Lord 
Castlereagh admitted that -there were three thousand five 
hundred men in the British fleet claiming to be American 
citizens, and sixteen hundred of them actually citizens. 
At the beginning of the war, two thousand five hundred 
American citizens, impressed into the British navy, refused to 
fight against their native land, and were shut up in Bart- 
moor prison. When the Guerriere was eaptured, there were 
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tea American sailors on board who refused to fight. In 
Parliatnent, in 1808, Mr. Baring (Lord Ashburton) defended 
the rights of Americans against the British orders in conn- 
. cil, while in 1812—13 the Federalists could not find out 
the cases of impressment, -^ such was the influence of party 
spirit. 

The party out of power is commonly the friend of free- 
dom. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts declared that 
unoonstitutional acts of Congress were void ; the Legislature 
declared it the duty of the State Courts to prevent usurped 
and unconstitutional powers from being exercised : " It is 
the duty of the present generation to stand between the 
next and despotism." " Whenever the national compact is 
violated, and the citizens of this State oppressed by cruel and 
unauthorized enactments, this Legislature is bound to inter- 
pose its power to wrest from the oppressor his victim." 

After the Federal party had taken strong ground, Mr. 
Webster opposed the administration, opposed the war, took 
the part of England in the matter of impressment. He 
drew up the Brentwood Memorial, once so famous all over 
New England, now forgotten and faded out of all men*s 
memory.* 

On the 24th of May^ 1813, Mr. Webster first took his 
seat in tha House of Representatives, at the extra session of 
the thirteenth Congress. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and industriously opposed the 
administration. In the three sessions of this Congress, he 
closely followed the leaders of the Federal party ; voting 
with Mr. Pickering a hundred and ninety-one times, and 
against him only four times, in the two years. Sometimes 
he "avoided the question;'' but voted against thanking 
Commodore Perry for his naval conduct, against the pur- 
chase of Mr. Jefferson's library, against naval supplies, direct 
taxes, and internal duties. 

• I purposely pass ovef oCker political wridngs tad spelfdiies of liis. 
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He opposed the government scheme of a National Bank.* 
No adequate reports of his speeches against the war f are 
preserved ; but, to judge from the testimony of an eminent 
man, they contained prophetic indications of that oratorical 
power which was one day so mightily to thunder and lighten 
in the nation's eyes. Yet his influence in Congress does not 
appear to have been great. In later years be defended the 
United States Bank ; but that question, like others, had then 
become a party question ; and a horse in the party -team 
must go on with his fellows, or be flayed by the driver's 
lash. 

But though his labors were not followed by any very 
marked influence at Washington, at home he drew on him- 
self the wrath of the Democratic party. Mr. Isaac Hill, the 
editor of the leading Democratic paper in New Hampshire, 
pursued him with intense personal hatred. He sneeringly 
says, and falsely, " The great Mr. Webster, so extremely 
flippant in arguing petty suits in the courts of law^ cuts but 
a sorry figure at Washington : his overweening confidence 
and zeal cannot there supply the place of knowledge." J 

He was sneeringly called the "great," the "eloquent," the 
" pre-eminent" Daniel Webster. His deeds, his words, his 
silence, all were represented as coming from the basest mo- 
tives, and serving the meanest ends. His journal at Ports- 
mouth was called the " lying oracle," Listen to this: " Mr. 
Webster spoke much and often when he was in Congress ; 
and, if he had studied the Wisdom of Solomon (as some of 
his colleagues probably did), he would have discovered that 
a fool is known by his much speaking.^^ 

Mr. Webster, in coriimon with his party, refused to take 
part in the war. " I honor," said he, " the people that 

* Speech in the House of BepresentativeSy Jan. 2, 1815. Works, yol. iii. 
p. 35, et aeq, 

t See his Speech in House of Representatives, Jan. 14, 18 H, on the 4Jnay 
Bill. Alexandria, 1814. 8vo. pp. 14. 

X •• New Hampshire Patriot" of July 27, 1818. 
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shrink from such a contest as this. I applaud their senti- 
ments : they are such as religion and humanity dictate, and 
such as none but cannibals would wish to eradicate from the 
human heart." Whereupon the editor asks, Will not the 
federal soldiers call the man who made the speech " a cold- 
blooded wretch, whose heart is callous to every patriotic 
feeling ? '' * and then, " We do not wonder at Mr. Webster's 
reluctance again to appear at the city of Washington '' (he 
was attending cases at court) : '^ even his native brass must 
be abashed at his own conduct, at his own speeches." f 
Flattery " has spoiled him ; for application might have made 
him something a dozen years hence. It has given him 
confidence, a face of brass, which and his native volubility 
are mistaken for ' pre-eminent talent.' Of all men in the 
State, he is the fittest to be the tool of the enemy." J He 
was one of the men that bring the " nation to the verge of 
ruin;" a " Thompsonian intriguer;" a " Macfarland ad- 
mirer." " The self-importance and gross egotism he displays 
are disgusting." " You would suppose him a great mer- 
chant, living in a maritime city, and not a man reared in 
the tvoods of Salisbury, or educated in the tcilds of Hano- 
ver." § 

Before he was elected to Congress, Mr. Hill accused him 
of " deliberate falsehood," of " telling bold untruths to justify 
the enormities of the enemy." || The cry was raised, " The 
Union is in danger." Mr. Webster was to bring about " a 
dissolution of the Union." ^ " The few conspirators in Bos- 
ton, who aim at the division of the Union, and the English 
Government, who support them in their rebellion, appear to 
play into each other's hands with r'emarkable adroitness." 
The Patriot speaks of " the mad measures of the Boston 
junto ; the hateful, hypocritical scheme of its canting, disaf- 

♦ "New Hampshire Patriot," Aug. 27, 1814. 
t Id.f Oct. 4, 1814. t Id., Aug. 2, 1814. § Id, Aug. 9, 1814. 
g Id., Oct. 29, 1812. IT Id., Oct. 18, 1812. 
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feefted ohief| and the audacious tone of its public prints." * 
The langoage g( Washington was quoted against political 
foes; his Farewell Address reprinted. Mr. Webster was 
charged with << setting the North against the Soudi." The 
Essex junto was accused of " a plot to destroy the Union," 
in order " to be under the glorious shelter of British protec- 
tion." t The Federalists were a " British faction ; " the 
country members of the Massachusetts Legislature were 
^^ wooden members;" distinguished characters were '^ex- 
citing hostility against the Union ; " one of these '^ ought to 
be tied to the tail of a Congreve rocket, and offered up a 
burnt sacrifice." It was '^ moral treason " not to rejoice at 
the victories of the nation — it was not then " levying war." 
The Legislature of New Jersey called the acts of the Massa^ 
chusetts Legislature '^ the ravings of an infuriated faction," 
and Gov. Strong a "Maniac Governor." The "Boston 
Patriot "t called Mr. Webster "the poor fallen Webster," 
who " curses heartily his setters on : " " the poor creature 
is confoundedly mortified." Mr. Clay, in Congress, could 
speak of "the bowlings of the whole British pack, let loose 
from the Essex junto : " the Federalists were attempting 
" to familiarize the public mind with the horrid scheme of 
disunion." § And Isaac Hill charges the Federalists with 
continually " threatening a separation of the States ; striving 
to stir up the passions of the North against the South, — in 
clear defiance of the dying injunctions of Washington." || I 
mention these things that all may understand the temper 
of those times. 

In 1814, Mr. Webster sought for the office of Attorney 
General of New Hampshire, but, failing thereof, was re- 
elected to the House of Representatives. In the fourteenth 

• March 80, 1813, quoted from the " Baltimore Patriot" 

t "Boston Patriot," No. 1. 

t July 21, 1818. 

{ SpMoh IB House ni Bepre8entatiTea» Jan. 8, 1819. 

I <« New Kampuhiro Patriot " for June 7, 1814. 
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Congress, two important measures came np amongst others, 
— the Bank and the TariflF. Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Clay fa* 
vored the establishment of a national bank, with a capital of 
$35,000,000. Mr. Webster opposed it by votes and speech, 
reaffirming the- sound doctrines of his. former speech: the 
founders of the Constitution were " hard«money men ; " 
government must not receive the paper of banks which do 
not pay specie ; but " the taxes must be paid in the legal 
money of the country." * • Such was the doctrine of the 
leading Federalists of the time, and the practice of New 
England. He introduced a resolution, that all revenues of 
the United States should be paid in the legal currency of the 
nation. It met scarce any opposition, and was passed 
the same day. I think this was the greatest service he ever 
performed in relation to our national currency or national 
finance. He was himself proud of it in his later years.! 

The protective tariff was supported by Messrs. Calhoun, 
Clay, and Lowndes. Mr. Webster opposed it ; for the 
capitalists of the North, then deeply engaged in commerce, 
looked on it as hostile to their shipping, and talked of tiie 
'^ dangers of manufactories." Was it for this reason that the 
South, always jealous of the Northern thrifty toil, proposed 
it ? So it was alleged. ^ Mr. Webster declared that Con- 
gress has no constitutional right to levy duties for protection ; 
only for revenue. Revenue is the constitutional substance ; 
protection, only the accidental shadow. § 

In 1816, Mr. Webster removed to Boston. In 1819, 
while he was a private citizen, a most important question 
came before the nation, — Shall slavery be extended into the 
Missouri Territory ? Here, too, Mr. Webster was on the 

• Speech in House of Representatiyes, Feb. 28, 1816 (in ** National Intel- 
ligencer for March 2, 1816). See also Works, roL iii. p. S6, et teg. 
t It passed April 26, 1816. Yeas, 79 ; nays, 36. 

t But see Mr. CaUxoim's defence of his conite» Life and Speeches, p. 820. 
i Speech in House of RepresentatiTes. 
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side of freedom. He was one of a committee appointed by 
a meeting of the citizens of Boston to call a general meeting 
of the citizens to oppose the extension of slavery. The 
United States Marshal was chairman of the meeting. Mr. 
Webster was one of the committee to report resolutions at a 
subsequent meeting. Said the preamble : -— 

" The extirpation of slavery has never ceased to be a measure deeply 
concerning the honor and safety of the United States." *' In whatever 
tends to diminish the evil of slavery, or t« check its growth, all parts of the 
confederacy are alike interested." "Jf slavery is established in Missouri, 
then it will be burthened with all the mischief which are too well knovm 
to be the sure .results of slavery ; dn evil, which has loug been deplored, 
would be incalculably augmented ; the whole confederacy would be 
weakened, and our free institutious disgraced, by the voluntary extension 
of a practice repugnant to all the principles of a free government, the con- 
tinuance of which in any part of our country necessity alone has justified." 

It was Resolved, that Congress ''possesses the constitutional power, 
upon the admission of any new State created beyond the limits of the 
original territory of the United States, to make the prohibition of the fur- 
ther extension of slavery or involuntary servitude in such new State, a 
condition of its admission." " It is just and expedient that this power 
should be exercised by Congress, upon the admission of all new States 
created beyond the limits of the original territory of the United States." ^ 

In a speech, Mr. Webster " showed incontrovertibly that 
Congress had this power; that they were called upon by 
all the principles of sound policy, humanity, and morality, 
to enact it, and, by prohibiting slavery in the new State of 
Missouri, oppose a barrier to the further' progress of slavery, 
which else— and this was the last time the opportunity 
would happen to fix its limits — would roll on desolating 
the vast expanse of continent to the Padific Ocean." * 

Mr. Webster was appointed chairman of a committee to 
prepare a memorial to Congress on this matter.f Said he : 

• Account of a Meeting at the State House in Boston, Dec. 3, 1819, to 
consider the Extension of Slavery by the United States (in " Boston Daily 
Advertiser" for Dec. 4, 1819). 

t *<A Memorial to the Congress of the United States, on the Subject 
of Restraining the Increase of Slavery in the New States to be admitted into 
the Union^" &c &c. Boston, 1819. pp. 22. 
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^* We haYe a strong feeling of the injastioe of any toleration of slavery." 
But, *' to permit it in a new country, what is it but to encourage that 
rapacity, and fraud, and violence, against which we have so long pointed 
the denunciations of our penal code ? What is it but to tarnish the proud 
fame of our country? What is it but to throw suspicion on its good fiuth, 
and to render questionable all its professions of regard for the rights of 
humanity and the liberties of Aankindl " — p. 21. 

At that time, such was the general opinion of the Northern 
men.* Said a writer in the leading journal of Boston: 
"Other calamities are trifles compared to this (slavery). 
War has alleviations; if it does much evil, it does some 
good : at least, it has an end. But negro-slavery is misery 
without mixture ; it is Pandora's box, but no Hope at the 
bottom ; it is evil, and only evil, and that continually." | 

A meeting of the most res(5ectable citizens of Worcester 
resolved against " any further extension of slavery," as 
" rendering our boasted Land of Liberty pre-eminent only 
as a mart for Human Flesh." 

" Sad prospects," said the " Boston Daily Advertiser," 
" indeed for emancipators and colonizers, that, faster than 
the wit or the means of men can devise a method even for 
keeping stationary the frightful propagation of slavery, other 
men, members of the same community, sometimes col- 
leagues of the same deliberative assembly, will be compass- 
ing, with all their force, the widest possible extension of 
slavery." % 

The South uttered its threat of " dissolving the Union," 
if slavery were not extended west of the Mississippi. " The 



• See a yaloable series of papers in the *« Boston Daily Advertiser," No. L 
to VI., on this subject, from Nov. 20 to Dec. 28, 1819. Charge of Judge Story 
to the Grand Juries, &c. ; ibid. Dec. 7 and 8, 1819. Article on the Missouri 
Compromise, in ** North American Review," Jan. 1820. Mr. King's speech 
in Senate of United States, in " Columbian Centinel " for Jan. 19 and 22, 
1820. See also the comments of the «* Daily Advertiser" on the treachery 
of Mr. Mason, the Boston representative, March 28 and 29, 1820. 

t " L. M." in «* Columbian Centinel " for Dec. 8, 1819. . 

t "Boaton Daily Advertiaer " for Nov. 20, 1819. 
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threat," said a writer, " when we ccmsider from whence it 
comes, raises at once wonder and pity, but has never been 
thought worth a serious answer here. Even the academi- 
cians of Laputa never imagined such a nation as these 
seceding States would form." " We have lost much ; our 
national honor has received a stain in the eyes of the world ; 
we have enlarged the sphere of human misery and crime."* 
Only four New Englanders voted for the Missouri Compro- 
mise, —Hill and Holmes of Maine, Mason and Shaw of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Webster held no public office in this State, until he 
was chosen a member of the Convention for amending the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth. 

It appears that he had a large influence in the Massachu- 
setts Convention. His speeches, however, do not show any 
remarkable depth of philosophy, or width of historic view ; 
but they show the strength of a great mind not fully master 
of his theme. They are not always fair ; they sometimes 
i^ow the specious arguments of the advocate, and do not 
always indicate the soundness of the judge. He developed 
no new ideas ; looked back more than forwEurd. He stated 
his opinions with clearness and energy. His leaning was 
then, as it always was, towards the concentration of power ; 
not to its diffusion. It was the Federal leaning of New 
England at the time. He had no philosophical objection to 
^^ a technical religious test as the qualification for ofiSce, but 
did not think it expedient to found a measure on that prin- 
ciple. He wanted property, and not population, as the 
basis of representation in the Senate. It was " the true 
basis and measure of power." " Political power," said he, 
'^ naturally and necessarily goes into the hands which bold 
the property." The House might rest on men, the Senate 
on money. Said he, " It would seem to be the part of 
political wisdom to found government on property;" yet 

• « Boston DaUy Advertiaer" of March 1«» 1820. 
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he wished to have the property diffissed as widely as pos- 
sible. He was not singular in this preference of fnoney to 
men. Others thought, that, to pat the Senate on the basis 
of population, and not property, was a change of " an 
alarming character." 

He had small confidence in the people ; apparently little 
sympathy with the multitude of men. He was jealous of 
the Legislature; afraid of its encroachment on the Judi- 
ciary, — New Hampshire had shown him examples of legis- 
lative injustice, •— but contended ably for the independence 
of Judges. He had great veneration for the existing Con- 
stitution, and thought there would " never be any occasion 
for great changes" in it, and that " no revision of its general 
principles would be necessary." Others of the same party 
thought also that the Constitution was ^Hhe most perfect 
system that human wisdom had ever devised." To judge 
from the record, Mr. Webster found abler heads than his 
own in that Convention. Indeed it would have been surpri- 
sing if a young man, only eight and thirty years of age, 
should surpass the "assembled wisdom of the State."* 

On the 2d of December, 1823, Mr. Webster took his seat 
in the House of Representatives, as member for Boston. 
He defended the cause of the Greeks " with the power of a 
great mind applied to a great subject," denounced the " Holy 
Alliance," and recommended interference to prevent oppres- 
sion. Public opinion set strongly in that direction.! " The 

• Some Taluable passages of Mr. Webster's speeches are omitted £rom the 
edition of his Works. (Compare vol. iii. pp. 16 and 17, with the " Journal 
of Debates and ProceecSngs in the Convention of Delegates," &c. Boston, 
1821. pp. 143, 144, and 145, 146.) A reason for the omission will be 
obyions to any one who reads the original, and remembers the position and 
expectations of the author in 1861. 

t Meetings had been held in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other 
important towns, and considerable sums of money raised on behalf of the 
Greeks. Even the educated men were filled with enthusiasm for the de- 
scendants of Anaereon and Pericles. The leadixxg journals of England were 
on the same side. See the letters of Sdbsk Q. Adams to Mr. Bioh and 
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policy of our Government," said he, "is on the side of 
liberal and enlightened sentiments." " The civilized world 
has done with ' the erroneous faith of many made for 
one.'"* 

In 1816 he had Opposed a tariff which levied a heavy duty 
on imports; in 1824 he opposed it again, with vigorous 
arguments. His speech at that time is a work of large 
labor, of some nice research, and still of value, f " Like a 
mighty giant," says Mr. Hayne, " he bore away upon his 
shoulders the pillars of the temple of err^r and delusion, 
escaping himself unhurt, and leaving his adversaries over- 
whelmed in its ruins." He thought, "the authority of Con- 
gress to exercise the revenue-power with direct reference to 
the protection of manufactures is a questionable authority." f 
He represented the opinion of New England, which " dis- 
countenanced the progress of this policy " of high duties. 
The Federalists of the North inclined to free trade ; in 1807 
Mr. Dexter thought it " an unalienable right," § and in 1820 
Judge Story asked why should "the laboring classes be 
taxed for the necessaries of life ? " || The tariff of 1824 got 
but one vote from Massachusetts. As the public opinion 
of Northern capitalists changed, it brought over the opi- 
nion of Mr. Webster, who seems to have had no serious 
and sober convictions on this subject. At one time the pro- 
tective system is ruinous to the laboring man, but again 
" it is aimed point-blank at the protection of labor ; " and 
the duty on coal must not be diminished, lest coal grow 

Mr. Lxiriottis, Dec. 18, 1823 ; and of John Adams, Dec. 29, 1823. Mr. Clay 
was on the same side with Mr. Webster. But Mr. ttandolph, in his speech 
in House of Hepresentatiyes, Jan. 20, 1824, tartly asked, " Why have we 
never sent an envoy to our sister republic Hayti ? " 

* See the just and beautiful remarks of Mr. Webster in this speech. 
Works, vol. iii. pp. 77, 78, and 92 and 93. Oh ai sic semper I 

t Vol. iii. p. 94, et eeq. See Speech in Fanetdl Hall, Oct. 2, 1820. 

X Speech in reply to Hayne, vol. iii. p. 305. 

{ Argument in District Court of Massachusetts against the Embargo. 

{) Memorial of the Citizens of Salem. 
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soarce and dear.* Non-importation was "an American 
instinct." | 

In 1828 he voted for " the bill of abominations,'' as that 
' tariff was called, which levied "thirty-two millions of duties 
on sixty-four millions of imports," " not because he was in 
favor of the measure, but as the least of two evils." 

In 1816 the South wanted a protective tariff: the com- 
mercial North hated it. It was Mr. Calhoun^ who introduced 
the measure first. Mr. Clay gave it the support of his large 
talents and immense personal influence, and built up the 
" American System." Pennsylvania and New York were on 
that side. Gen. Jackson voted for the tariff of 1824. Mr. 
Clay was jealous of foreign commerce : it was " the great 
source of foreign wars." " The predilection of the school 
of the Essex junto," said he, " for foreign trade and British 
fabrics is unconquerable." Yet he correctly said, "New 
England will have the first and richest fruits of the tariff." § 

After the system of protection got footing, the Northern 
capitalists set about manufacturing in good earnest, and th^n 
Mr. Webster became the advocate of a high tariff of protec- 
tive duties. Here he has been blamed for his change of 
opinion ; but to him it was an easy change. He was not a 
scientific legislator: he had no great and comprehensive 
ideas of that part of legislation which belongs to political 
economy. He looked only at the fleeting interest of his 
constituents, and took their transient opinions of the hour 
for his norm of conduct.' As these altered, his own views 
also changed. Sometimes the change was a revolution. || It 

• Works, vol. iv. p. 309. t Works, vol. iL p. 362. 

% See Mr. Calhoun's reason for this. life and Speeches, p. 70, et aeq, 

§ Speech in House of Rep., April 26, 1820. Works, vol. L p. 150. 

II Compare his speeches on the tariff in 1824 and 1828 (Works, vol. iiL 
p. 94, etseq,; and 228, et 8eq») with his subsequent speeches thereon in 1837, 
1846. Works, vol. iv. p. 304, et seq. ; vol. v. p. 361, et aeq, ; and vol. ii. p. 130, 
et 8eq, and 349, et seq. Compare vol. ilL p. 118, et aeq. and 124, et seq, with 
vol. IL p. 357. See his reasons for the change of opinion in vol. v. p. 186 and 
240. All of these speeches are marked by great ability of statement. 
7 
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seems to me his first opinion i^as ri^, and bis last a fatal 
mistake, that he never answered his first great speech of 
1824 : but it seems to me that he was honest in the change ; 
for be only looked at the pecuniary interest of his employers, 
and took their opinions for his guide. But be had other 
fluctuations on this matter of the tariff, which do not seem 
capable of so honorable an explanation.^ 

In the days of nullification, Mr. Webster denied the right 
of South Carolina io secede from the Union, or to give a 
final interpretation of the Constitution. She maintained that 
the Federal Government had violated the Constitution ; that 
she, the aggrieved State of South Carolina, was the judge in 
that matter, and had a constitutional right to ^^ nullify " the 
Constitution, and withdraw from the Union. 

The question is a deep one. It is the old question^ of 
Federal and Democrat, — the question between the constitu- 
tional power of the whole, and the power of the parts, — 
Federal power and State power. Mr. Webster was always 
in favor of a strong central government ; honestly in favor of 
it, I doubt not. His speeches on that subject were mo^t mas- 
terly speeches. I refer, in particular, to that in 1830 against 
Mr. Hayne, and the speech in 1833 against Mr. Calhoun. 

The first of these is the great political speech of Daniel 
Webster. I do not mean to say that it is just in its political 
ethics, or deep in the metaphysics of politics, or far-sighted 
in its political providence. I only mean to say that it sur- 
passes all his other speeches in the massive intellectual power 
of statement. Mr. Webster was then eight and forty years 
old. He defended New England against Mr. Hayne ; he 
defended the Constitution of the United States against South 
Carolina. His speech is full of splendid eloquence ; he 

* Compare his speech in Faneuil Hall, Sept. 30, 1842, with his tariff 
speeches in 1846. Works, vol. iL p. 130, et aeg, -with vol. y. p. 161, et seg. and 
yol. ii. p. 849, et uq. 
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readhed high, and pat the capstone upon his jfame, whose 
triple foundation he had laid at Plymouth, at Bunker Hill, 
and at Faneuil Hall. The " republicai* members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature" unanimously thanked him for 
his able vindication of their State. A Virginian, who heard 
the speech, declared he felt " as if looking at a mammoth 
treading his native canebrake, and, without apparent con- 
sciousness, crushing obstacles which nkture had never 
designed as impedimenfe to him.'* 

He loved concentrated power, and seems to have thought 
the American Government was exclusively national, and not 
Federal.* The Constitution was "not a compact." Hci 
was seldom averse to sacrificing the claims of the individual 
States to the claim of the central authority. He favored 
consolidation of power, while the South Carolinians and 
others favored local self-government. It was ilo doctrine of 
his " that unconstitutional laws bind the people ;" but it was 
his doctrine that such laws bind the people until the Supreme 
Court declared them uhconstitutional ; thus making, not the 
Constitution, but the discretion of the rulers, the measure of 
its powers. 

It is customary at the Nortli to think Mr. Webster wholly 
in th^ right, and South Carolina' wholly in the ^Ton^, on that 
question; but it should be remembered, that some of the 
ablest men whom the South ever sent to Washington thought 
otherwise. There was a good deal of truth in the speech of 
Mr. Hayne r he was ialarmed at th^ mcreasd of the central 
power, which seemied to invade the rights of the Steites. Mr. 
Calhoun defended the Cardlinian idek ; | and Calhoun was a 
man of great mind, a sagacious^ man, a man of uirimpeach- 

* Last remarks on Foote's Eesolution> and speech in ^enate, 13tli Feb. 
1833. Works, vol. iii. p. 343, et seq. ; 448, et seq, 

f See Mr. Calhoun's Disquisitiolri on Gdv^mment, and his Discourse 
on. the ConstltutioQ and Government of the United States, in his Works^ 
voL L (Charleston, 1861) ; life and Speeches (New York, 1843), No. iiL — 
vL See, too, life and Speeches, No. ix. six. xxii. 
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able integrity in private. Mr. Clay was certainly a man 
of very large intellect, wise and subtle and far-sighted. 
But, in 1833, h% introduced his " Compromise Measure," 
to avoid the necessity of enforcing the opinions of Mr. 
Webster. 

I must pass over many things in Mr. Webster's congres- 
sional career. 

While Secretary of State, he performed the great act of 
his public life, — the one deed on which his reputation as a 
political administrator seems to settle down and rest. He 
negotiated the Treaty of Washington in 1842. The matter 
was difficult, the claims intricate. There were four parties 
to pacify, — England, the United States, Massachusetts, and 
Maine. The difficulty was almost sixty years old. Many 
political doctors had laid their hands on the immedicable 
wound, which only smarted sorer under their touch. The 
British Government sent over a minister to negotiate a treaty 
with the American Secretary. The two eminent statesmen 
settled the difficulty. It has been said that no other man in 
America could have done so well, and drawn the thunder out 
of the gathered cloud. Perh&ps I am no judge of that ; 
yet I do not see why any sensible and honest man could 
not have done the work. You all remember the anxiety 
of America and of England ; the apprehension of war ; and 
the delight when these two countries shook hands, as the 
work was done. Then we all felt that there was only 
one English nation, — the English Briton and the English 
American; that Webster and Ashburton were fellow-citi- 
zens, yea, were brothers of the same great Anglo-Saxon 
tribe. 

His letters on the Right of Search, and the British claim to 
impress seamen from Americanships, would have done honor 
to any statesman in the world.^ He refused to England 

* Works, ToL tL p. 818» H —q. 
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the right to visit and search our ships, on the plea of their 
being engaged in the slave-trade. Some of my anti-slavery 
brethren have censured him for this. I always thought he 
was right in the matter. But, on the other side, his cele- 
brated letter to. Lord Ashburton, in the Creole case, seems to 
me most eminently unjust, false in law, and wicked in mo- 
rality.^ It is the greatest stain on that negotiation ; and it is 
wonderful to me, that, in 1846, Mr. Webster could himself 
declare that he thought that letter was the most triumphant 
production from his pen in all the correspondence. 

But let us pause a moment, and see how much praise is 
really due to Mr. Webster for negotiating the treaty. I 
limit my remarks to the north-eastern boundary. The main 
question was. Where is the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, 
mentioned in the treaty of 1783 ? for a line, drawn due north 
from the source of the river St. Croix to the summit of the 
highlands dividing the waters of the Atlantic from those of the 
St. Lawrence, was to terminate at that point. The Ameri- 
can claim was most abundantly substantiated ; but it left the 
British Provinces, New Brunswick and Canada, in an em- 
barrassed position. No military road could be maintained 
between them ; and, besides, the American border came very 
near to Quebec. Accordingly, the British Government, on 
the flimsiest pretext, refused to draw the lines and erect the 
monuments contemplated by the treaty of 1794 ; perverted 
the language of the treaty of 1783, which was too plain to 
be misunderstood ; and gradually extended its claim further 
and further to the west. By the treaty of Ghent (1814), it 
was provided that certain questions should be left out to a 
friendly power for arbitration. In 1827, this matter was 
referred to the King of the Netherlands : he was to deter- 
mitie where the line of the treaty ran. He did not determine 
that question, but, in 1831, proposed a new conventional 
line. His award ceded to the British about 4,119 square 

• Works, Tol. tL p. 808, et $6q. 
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miles of land in Maine. The English assented to it ; but the 
Americans refused to accept the award, Mr. Webster op- 
posing it. He was entirely convinced that the American 
cl^im was just and sound, and the American interpretation 
of the treaty of 1783 the only correct one. On a memora- 
ble occasion, in the Senate of the United States, Mr. Web- 
ster declared — "that Great Britain ought forthwith to be 
told, that, unless she would agree to settle the question by the 
4th of July next, according to the treaty of 1783, we would 
then take possession of that line, and let her drive us off if 
she can ! " * 

The day before, and in all soberness, he declared that he 
" never entertained a doubt that the right to this disputed 
territory was in the United States." This was " perfectly 
clear, — so clear that the controversy never seemed to him 
hardly to reach to the dignity of a debatable question." 

But, in 1842, the British minister catn^ to negotiate a 
treaty. Maine and Massachusetts were asked to appoint 
commissioners to help in the matter ; for it seemed deter- 
mined on that those States were to relinquish some territory 
to which they had a lawful claim. Those States could ntrt 
convey the territory to England, but might authorize the 
Federal Government to make the transfer. The treaty wisus 
made, and accepted by Maine and Massachusetts. But it 
ceded to Great Britain all the land which the award had 
given, and 893 square miles in addition. Thus the treaty 
conveyed to Great Britain more than five thousand square 
miles (upwards of 3,000,000 acres) of American territory, 
to which, by the terms of the trekty, the Anlerican title \^as 
perfectly good. Rouse's Point was ceded to the United 
States, with a narrow strip of land on the north of Vermont 
and New Hampshire ; but the king's award gave us Rouse's 
Point at less cost. The rights which the Americans gained 

* Evening Debate of Senate, Feb. 27, 1839 (in' ** Boston Atlas " of 
March 1). 
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with the navigation of a part of the St, John's River were 
only a fair exchange for the similar right conceded to the 
British. As a compensation to Maine and Massachusetts 
for the loss of the land and the jurisdiction over it, the United 
States paid these two States $300,000, and indemnified 
Maine for the expenses occasioned by the troubles which had 
grown out of the contested claims, — about $ 300,000 more. 
Great Britain gained all that was essential to the welfare of 
her colonies. All her comn^unications, civil and military, 
were for ever placed beyond hostile reach ; and ^11 the mili- 
tary positions claimed by America, with the exception of 
Rouse's Point, were for ever secured to Great Britain. What . 
did England concede ? It was fortunate that the contro- 
versy was settled ; it was wise in America to be liberal. A 
tract of wild land, though half as large as Massachusetts, is 
nothing compared to a war. It is as well for mankind that 
the jurisdiction over that spot belongs to the Lion of England 
as to the Eagle of America. But I fear a man who makes 
such a bargain ig not entitled to any great glory am6ng 
diplomatists. In 1832, Maine refused to accept the award 
of the king, even when the Federal Government offered her 
a million acres of good land in Michigan, of her own selec- 
tion, valued at a million and a quarter of dollars. Had it 
been a question of the south-western boundary, and not 
the north-eastern, Mexico would have had an answer to 
her claim very different from that which England received. 
Mr. Webster was determined on negotiating the treaty at all 
hazards, and was not very courteous to those who expostu- 
lated and stood out for the just rights of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts;* nay, he was indignant at the presumption of 



* Por the facts of this controversy, see, I. The Definitive Treaty of Peace, 
&c. 1783. Public Statutes of the United States of America (Boston, 1846), 
vol. viii. p. 80. Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navigation, &c. 1794. 
ibid» p. 116. Treaty of Peace and Amity, 1814, ibid, p. 218. — II. Act of 
Twentieth Congress, stat. i. chap. xxx. id. vol. iv. p. 262. Act of Twenty-dizth 
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these States asking for compensation when their land was 
ceded away ! Was there any real danger of a war ? If 
England had claimed clear down to the Connecticat, I 

V think the Southern roasters of the North would have given 
/^v\up Banker Hill and Plymouth Rock, rather than risk to the 
chances of a British war the twelve hundred million dollars 
invested in slaves. Men who live in straw houses think 
twice before they scatter fire-brands abroad. England 
knew well with whom she had to deal, and authorized her 
representative to treat only for a " conventional line," not to 
accept the line of the treaty ! Mr. Webster succeeded in 
negotiating, because he gave up more American territory 
than any one would yield before, — more than the king of 

* the Netherlands had proposed. Still, we may all rejoice in 
the settlement .of the question; and if Great Britain had 
admitted our claim by the plain terms of the treaty, and 
then asked for the land so valuable and necessary to her, 
who in New England would have found fault ? 

After the conclusion of the treaty, Mr. Webster came to 
Boston. You remember his speech in 1842, in Faneuil 
Hall. He was then sixty years old. He had done the great 
deed of his life. He still held a high station. He scorned, 

or affected to scorn, the littleness of party and its narrow 

platform, and claimed to represent the people of the United 

Congress, stat. L chap. Hi, ibid, yoL y. p. 402 ; and stat. u. chap. iL p. 413. 
III. Statement, on the part of the United States, of the Case referred in 
pursuance of the ConYention of 29th Sept. 1827, between the said States 
and Great Britain, to Ms Mi^esty the King of the Netherlands, for his 
decision thereon (Washington, 1829). North American Boundary, A. : 
Correspondence relating to the Boundary, &c. &c. (London, 1838). North 
American Boundary, part I. : Correspondence relating to the Boundary, &c. 
(London, 1840). The Bight of the XJnitUd States of America to the North- 
Eastem Boundary claimed by them, &c. &c., by Albert Gallatin, &c. (New 
York, 1840). Documents of the Senate of Massachusetts, 1839, No. 45 ; 
1841, No. 9. Documents of the House of RepresentatiYes of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, 1842, No. 44. — IV. Congressional Globe, &c. 
(Washington, 1843), yoL xiL and Appendix. Mr. Webster's Defence of the 
Treaty ; Works, Yol. y. p. 18» et aeq. 
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States. Everybody knew the importance of hie speech. I 
counted sixteen reporters of the New England and Northern 
press at that meeting. It was a proud day for him, and 
also a stormy day. Other than friends were about him. It 
was thought that he had just scattered the thunder which 
impended over the nation: a sullen cloud still hung over 
his ownc expectations of the Presidency. He thundered his 
eloquence into that cloud, — the great ground-lightning of 
his Olympian power. 

I come now to speak of his relation to slavery. Up to 
1850, with occasional fluctuations, much of his conduct had 
been just and honorable. As a private citizen, in 1819, he 
opposed the Missouri Compromise. Said he, at the meeting 
of the citizens of Boston to prevent that iniquity, " We are 
acting for unborn millions, who lie along before us in the 
track of time."* The extension of slavery would de- 
moralize the people, and endanger the welfare of the nation, 
" Nor can the laws derive support from the manners of the 
people, if the power of moral sentiment be weakened by. 
enjoying, under the permission of the government, great 
facilities to commit offences.*' f 

A few months after the deed was done, on Porefathers' 
Day in 1820, standing on Plymouth Rock, he could say : — 

*^ I deem it my duty, on this occasion, to suggest, that the land is not 
yet wholly free from the contamination of a traffic, at which every feeling 
of humanity must for ever revolt, — I mean the Afirican slave-trade. 
Neither public sentiment nor the law has hitherto been able entirely to 
put an end to this odious and abominable trade. At the moment when 
God in his mercy has blessed the Christian world with a universal peace, 
there is reason to fear, that, to the disgrace of the Christian name and 
character, new efforts are making for the extension of this trade by 
subjects and citizens of Christian states, in whose hearts there dwell no 
sentiments of humanity or of justice, and over whom neither the fear of 

• Reported in the " Columbian Centinel •* for Dec. 8, 1819. 
t Memorial to Congress, tU mtpra. 
8 
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God nor the fear of man exercises a contrd. In the sight of our law, 
the African slave-trader is a pirate and a felon ; and, in the sight of 
Heayen, an offender far heyond the ordinary depth of human guilt. There 
b no brighter page of our history than that which records the measures 
which have been adopted by the government at an early day, and at 
different times since, for the suppression of this traffic ; and I would call 
on all the true sons of New England to cooperate with the laws of man 
and the justice of Heaven. If there be, within the extent of our know- 
ledge or influence, any participation in this traffic, let us pledge ourselves 
here, upon the rock of Plymouth, to extirpate and destroy it. It is not 
fit that the land of the Pilgrims should bear the shame longer. I hear 
the sound of the hammer ; I see the smoke of the furnaces where mana- 
cles and fetters are still forged for human limbs. I see the visages of 
those who, by stealth and at midnight, labor in this work of hell, foul 
and dark, as may become the artificers of such instruments of misery and 
torture. Let that spot be purified, or let it cease to be of New England. 
Let it be purified, or let it be set aside from the Christian world. Let it 
be put out of the circle of human sympathies and human regards ; and 
let civilized man henceforth have no communion with it." 

In 1830, he honored Nathan Dane for the Ordinance which 
makes the difference between Ohio and Kentucky, and 
honorably vindicated that man who lived " too near the 
north star" for Southern eyes to see. " I regard domestic 
slavery," said Mr. Webster to Mr. Hayne, " as one of the 
greatest evils, both moral and political." * 

In 1837, at Niblo's Garden, he avowed his entire unwill- 
ingness to do any thing that should extend the slavery of 
the African race on this continent. Said he : — 

" On the general question of slavery, a great portion of the commu- 
nity is already strongly excited. The subject has not only attracted 
attention as a question of politics, but it has struck a far deeper-toned 
chord. It has arrested the religious feeling of the country ; it has taken 
strong hold on the consciences of men. He is a rash man, indeed, and 
little conversant with human nature, — and especially has he a very 
erroneous estimate of the character of the people of this country, — who 
supposes that a feeling of this kind is to be trifled with or despised. It 
will assuredly cause itself to be respected. It may be reasoned with ; it 
may be made willing — I believe it is entirely willing — to fulfil all existing 

* Works, vol. ill. p. 279 ; tee also p. 268, etieq. 
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engagements, and all essting duties ; to uphold and defend the Con* 
stitation as it is established, with whatever regrets aboat some provisions 
which it does actually contain. But to coerce it into silence, to restnun 
its free expression, to seek to compress and confine it, warm as it is, and 
more heated as such endeavors would inevitably render it, — should this 
be attempted, I know nothing, even in the Constitution or in the Union 
itself, which would not be endangered by the explosion which might 
foUow." • 

He always declared that slavery was a local matter of the 
South ; sectional, not national. In 1830 he took the ground 
that the general government had nothing to do with it. In 
1840, standing " beneath an October sun " at Richmond, he 
declared again that there was no power, direct or indirect, in 
Congress or the general government, to interfere in the 
smallest degree with the "institutions** of the South. f 

At first be opposed the annexation of Texas ; he warned 
men against it in 1837. He went so far as to declare : — 

*< I do say that the annexation of Texas would tend to prolong the 
duration and increase the extent of African slavery on this continent. I 
have long held that opinion, and I would not now suppress it for any con- 
sideration on earth ! and because it does increase the evils of slavery, 
because it will increase the number of slaves and prolong the duration of 
their bondage, — because it does all this, I oppose it without condition 
and without qualification, at this time and all times, now and for ever,^* ^ 

He prepared some portions of the Address of the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Texas Convention in 1845. But, as some 
of the leading Whigs of the North opposed that meeting 
and favored annexation, he did not appear at the Con- 
vention, but went off to New York. In 1845 he voted 
against annexation. He said that he had felt it to be his 
duty steadily, uniformly, and zealously to oppose it. He 
did not wish America to be possessed by the spirit of 
aggrandizement. He objected to annexation principally 
because Texas was a Slave State.§ Here he stood with John 

• Works, Tol. i. p. 856-7. J Works, vol. iL p. 270. 

t Works, vol. ii. 93, et9dq. § See Works, vol. iL p. 662, et $&q. 
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Qokiejr Adams, but, alas ! did too little ta oppose tbn^ annex^ 
ation. Against him were Mr. Calhoun, the South, almost 
all the Democratic party of the North; Mr. Van Burea 
losing bis nomination on aocoont of his hostility to new, 
slave-soil ; and many of the capitalists of the North wished 
a thing that Mr. Webster wanted not. 

He objected to the Constitution of Texas. Why ? Be- 
cause iit tied up the hands of the Legislature against the 
abolition of slavery. He said so on Forefathers' Bay, two 
hundred and twenty^five years after the lauding of the 
Pilgrims on Plymouth Rook. Then he could not forget his 
own proud words, uttered a quarter of a century before. I 
thought him honest then; I think so still. But he said that 
New England might have prevented annexation ; that Mas- 
sachusetts might have prevented annexation, only " she could 
not be roused." If he had labored then for freedom with as 
much vigor and earnestness as he wrought for slavery in 1850 
and 1851, Massachusetts would have been roused. New 
England would have risen as a single man, and annexation, 
of new slave*6oil have been put off till the Greek Kalends, a 
day beyond eternity. Yet he did some service in this work. 

After the outbreak of the Mexican war, the northern men 
sought to pass a law prohibiting slavery in the new territory 
gained from Mexico. The celebrated " Wilmot proviso" 
came up. Mr. Webster also wished to prohibit slavery in 
the new territory. In March, 1847, he presented to Con- 
gress the resolutions of the Massachusetts Legislature against 
the extension of slavery , -«~ which had been passed unani" 
mously, — and he endorsed them all. 

" I thank her for it, and am proud of her ; for she has denounced the 
whole object for which our armies are now traversing the mountains of 
Mexico.'? << If any thing is certain, it is that th# sentiment <^ the whole 
North is utterly opposed to the acquisition of territory to be formed into 
new Slave-holding States." • 

• '^GDngrcssional QMe," Marob» 18i7, p. SbS. 
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At ^ WfaigCkmvention at Spiingfietd, in 1847, be nmn^ 
tain^d tbat the Wilmot Proviso was his " ttamder." 

« Did I not commit myself in 1837 to tLe wLole doetrine, fiiHy, entire- 
ly?" ^' I cannot quite consent that more recent discoyerors should daim 
tiie merit and take out a patent. We are to use the first and the last and 
every occasion which offers to oppose the extension of slave power." * 

On the 10th of August^ 184S, in the Senate of the United 
States^ he said : — - 

** My opposition to the increase of slavery in this ooontryr or to the 
increase of slave-representaition, is general and universal. It has no refer- 
ence to the lines of latitude or points of the compass. I shall oppose 
all such extension at all times and under all circumstances, even against all 
iiidaeements, against all supposed Ihnitations of great interests, agadnst 
all combinations, against all compromises." 

fie S0cigbt to gain the support of the Fr^e Soileirs in Mas- 
sadiosetts, and enooaraged their enterprise. Even when he 
d^Aomieed the nomination of €(eneral Tayk>r as ^^ not fit to 
be made," he declared that he could stand on the Buffalo 
Platform ; its Anti-Skvery planks were good sound Whig 
timber ; he himself had had some agency in getting them 
out, and did not see the necessity of a new organization^ 

But, alas ! all this was to pass away. Was he sincere in 
bis opposition to the extension of slavery ? I always thought 
so. I think so still. Bat how inconsistent his conduct ! 

Yet, after all, on the 7th of Mareb, 1850, he could make 
that speech — ywa know it too weil. He refused to exclude 
slavery by law from Caiifomia and New Mexico. It would 
" irritate " the South, would " re-enaet the law of God." He 
declared Congress was bound to make four new Slave 
States out of Texas ; to allow all the territcNry below 36^ 
8(K to become Slave Sta^s; he declared that be would 
give Texas fifty thousand square miles of land for slave- 
territory, and ten millions of dollars ; would refund to Vir- 
ginia two hundred millions of dollars derived from the sales 

* Bemarks in Conventioii at Springfield, Sept. 10, 1847; reported in 
<« Boston Daily AdvertiMr." 
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of the public lands, to expatriate the free colored people from 
her soil ; that he would support the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
with all its amendments, " with all its provisions," " to the 
friliest extent." 

You know the Fugitive Slave Bill too well. It is bad 
enough now; but when he first volunteered his support 
thereto, it was far worse, for then every one of the seven- 
teen thousand postmasters of America might be a legal 
kidnapper by that Bill. He pledged our own Massachusetts 
to support it, and that " with alacrity." 

My friends, you all know the speech of the 7th of March : 
you know how men felt when the telegraph brought the first 
news, they thought there must be some mistake! They 
could not believe the lightning. You know how the Whig 
party, and the Democratic party, and the newspapers, treated 
the report. When the speech came in full, you know the 
effect. One of the most conspicuous men of the State, then 
in high office, declared that Mr. Webster " seemed inspired 
by the devil to the extent of his intellect." You know the 
indignation men felt, the sorrow and anguish. I think not a 
hundred prominent men in all New England acceded to the 
speech. But such was the power of that gigantic intellect, 
that, eighteen days after his speech, nine hundred and eighty- 
seven men of Boston sent him a letter, telling him that he 
had pointed out " the path of duty, convinced the under- 
standing and touched the conscience of a nation ; " and 
they expressed to him their " entire concurrence in the senti- 
ments of that speech," and their " heartfelt thanks for the 
inestimable aid it afforded to the preservation " of the Union. 

You remember the return of Mr. Webster to Boston ; the 
speech at the Revere House ; his word that " discussion" on 
the subject of slavery must "in some way be suppressed; " 
you remember the "disagreeable duty;" the question if 
Massachusetts " will be just against temptation ; " whether 
" she will conquer her prejudices " in favor of the trial by 
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jury, of the unalienable rights of man, in favor of the 
Christian religion, and "those thoughts which wander through 
eternity." 

You remember the agony of our colored men. The Son 
of man came to Jerusalem to seek and to save that which 
was lost ; but Daniel Webster came to Boston to crush the 
poorest and most lost of men into the ground with the hoof 
of American power. 

At the moment of making that speech, Mr. Webster was 
a member of a French Abolitiou Society, which has for its 
object to protect^ enlighten, and emancipate the African 
race ! * 

You all know what followed. The Fugitive Slave Law 
Bill passed. It was enforced. You remember the conster- 
nation of the colored people in Boston, New York, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, — all over the land. You remember the 
speeches of Mr. Webster at Buffalo, Syracuse, and Albany, 
— his industry, never equalled before; his violence, his in- 
dignation, his denunciations. You remember the threat at 
Syracuse, that out of the bosom of the next Anti-slavery 
Convention should a fugitive slave be seized. You remem- 
ber the scorn that he poured out on men who pledged " their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor," for the welfare 
of men. 

You remember the letters to Mr. Webster from New- 
buryport, Kennebec, Medford, and his " Neighbors in New 
Hampshire." You have not forgotten the " Union Meet- 
ings:" "Blue-light Federalists," and "Genuine Democrats 
dyed in the wool," united into one phalanx of Hunkerism 
and became his "retainers," lay and clerical, — the laymen 
maintaining that his political opinions were an amendment 
to the Constitution ; and the clergymen, that his public and 

• Institut d'Afriqtie ponr rAbolition de la Traite et de TEsclavage. Art. ii. 
**JX tk pour but 6galement de prot^ger, d'6clairer et d'^manciper la race 
▲Mcaine." 
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private prmoiice was one of tiie evidences of Christianity. 
You remember the sermons of Doctors of Divinity, proving 
that slavery was Christian, good Old Testament Christian, at 
the very least. Yoa remember the offer of a man to deliver 
up his own brother. Andover went far kidnapping. The 
loftiest pnlpits, — I mean those highest bottomed on the dol- 
lar, — they went also for kidnapping. There went up a 
shout against the fugitive from the metropolitan pmlpits, 
" Away with such a fellow from the earth ! —-Kidnap him, 
kidnap him ! " And when we said, mildly remonstrating, 
"Why, what evil has the poor black man done?" the 
answer was, — " We have a law, and by that law he ought 
to be a dave ! " 

You remember the first kidnappers which came here to 
Boston. Hughes was one of them, an ugly-looking fellow, 
that went back to die in a street-brawl in his own Georgia. 
He thirsted for the blood of Ellen Craft. 

You remember th6 seizure of Shadrach ; you remember 
his deliverance out of his fiery furnace. Of course it was an 
Angel who let him out; for that court, —the kidnappers' 
court, —thirsting for human blood, spite of the "enlarge- 
ment of the testimony," after six trials, I think, has not found 
a man, who, at noonday and in the centre of the town, did 
the deed. So I suppose it was an Angel that did the deed, 
and miracles are not over yet. I hope you have not for- 
gotten Caphart, the creature which " whips women," tiie 
great aUy of the Boston kidnappers. 

You remember the kidnapping of Thomas Sims; Fa- 
neuil Hall shut against the convention of the people ; the 
court-house in chains ; the police drilled in the square ; sol- 
diers in arms ; Faneuil Hall a barrack. You remember 
Fast Day, 1851, -—at least I do. You remember the 
"Acorn" and Boston on thel2th of April. You have not 
forgotten the dreadful scenes at New York, Philadelphia, 
and Buffalo ; the tragedy at Christiana. 
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You have not forgotten Mr. Webster's definition of the 
object of government. In 1845, standing over the grave of 
Judge Story, he said, — "Justice is the great interest of 
mankind." I think he thought so too ; but at New York, 
on the 18th of November, 1850, he said, — "The great 
object of government is the protection of property at home, 
and respect and renown abroad." 

He went to Annapolis, and made a speech complimenting 
a series of ultra-resolutions in favor of slavery and slave- 
catching. One of the resolutions made the execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Law the sole bond of the Union. The orator 
of Bunker Hill replied : — 

" Gentlemen, I concur in the sentiments expressed by you all — and I 
thank God they were expressed by you all — in the resolutions passed 
here on the 10th of December. And allow me to say, that any State, 
North or South, which departs one iota from the sentiment of that reso- 
lution, is disloyal to this Union. 

** Further, — so far as any act of that sort has been committed, — sucn 
A State has no portion of mt regard. I do not sympathize with it, I 
rebuke it wherever I speak, and on all occasions where it is proper for me 
to express my sentiments. If there are States — and I am afraid there 
are — which have sought, by ingenious contrivances of State legislation, 
to thwart the fair exercise and fulfilment of the laws of Congress passed 
to carry into effect the compacts of the Constitution, — that State, so 

FAR, IS ENTITLED TO NO REGARD FROM KB. At THE NORTH THERE HAVB 
BEEN CERTAINLT SOHE INTIMATIONS IN CERTAIN StaTES OF SUCH / FOLICT." 

^^ I hold tlie importance of maintaining these measures to be of the highest 
character and nature, every one of them out and out, and through and 
through, 1 have no confidence in anybody who seeks th& repeal, in anybody 
wito wishes to alter or modify these constitutional provisions. There they 
are. Many of these great measures are irrepealable. The settlement 
with Texas is as irrepealable as the admission of California. Other im- 
portant objects of legislation, if not in themselves in the nature of grants, 
and therefore not so irrepealable, are just as important ; and we are to 
hear no parleying upon it. We are to listen to no modification or qualifica^ 
Hon, They were passed in conformity with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution ; and they must be performed and abided by, in whatever event, 

AND at whatever COST.*' ^ ^ 

Surrounded by the Federalistsi of New England, when a 
• 9 
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young man, fresh in Congress, he stood out nobly for the 
right to discuss all matters. Every boy knows bis brave 
words by heart : — 

*^ Important as I deem H, sir, to discuss, on all proper occacdons, the 
policy of the measures at present pursued, t^ . is still more important to 
maintain the right of such discussion in its full and just extent. Sentiments 
lately sprung up, and now growing popular, render it necessary to be 
explicit on this point. It is the ancient and constitutional right of this 
people to canvass public measures, and the merits of public men. It is a 
homebred right, a fireside privilege, li nas ever been enjoyed in every 
house, cottage^ and cabin in the nation. It is not to be drawn into con- 
troversy. It is as undoubted as the right of breathing the air, and walking 
on the earth. Belonging to private life as a right, it belongs to public life 
as a duty ; and it is the last duty which those whose representative I am 
shall find me to abandon. This high constitutional privilege I shall 
defend and exercise within this house and without this house, and in all 
places.; in time of war, in time of peace, and at all times. 

*' living, I will assert it ; dying, I will assert it ; and shoiUd I leave 
no other inheritance to my children, by the blessing of God I will leave 
them the inheritance of Free Principles^ and the example of a manly, 
independent, and constitutional defence of them." 

Then, in 1850, when vast questions, so intimately affecting 
the welfare of millions of men, were before the country, he 
told us to suppress agitation ! 

" Neither you nor I shall see the legislation of the covntiy proceed in 
the old harmonious way, until the discussions in Congress and out of 
Congress qpon the subject [of slavery] shall be in some way suppressed. 
Take that truth home with you, and take it as truth." 

'< I shall support no agitations having their foundation in unreal and 
ghostly absttactions.' '• 

The opponents of Mr. Webster, contending for the free- 
dom of all Americans, of all men, appealed from the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill to *' the element of all laws, out of which 
they are derived, to the end of all laws, for which they are 
designed and in' which they are perfected." How did he 
resist the appeal ? You have hot forgotten the speech at 
Capron Springs, on the 26th of June, 1851. " When noth- 

* Speech at the Revere House in Boston, April 29, 1850, in ■< Daily 
Advertiser" of April 30. 
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ing else will answer," says he, '^they/' the abolitionists, 
" invoke religion^ and speak of the * higher law ! ' " He of 
the granite hills of New Hampshire, looking on the moun- 
tains of Virginia, blue with loftiness and distance, said, 
*^ Gentlemen, this North Mountain is high, the Blue Ridge 
higher still, the Alleghanies higher than either, and yet this 
* higher law ' ranges further than an eaglets flight above the 
highest peaks of the Alleghanies ! No common vision can 
discern it ; no common and unsophisticated conscience can 
feel it ; the hearing of common men never learns its high 
behests; and, therefore, one would think it is not a safe law 
to be acted upon in matters of the highest practical moment. 
It is the code, however, of the abolitionists of the North." 

This speech was made at dinner. The next " sentiment " 
given after bis was this : — 

<< The Fugitive Slave Law — Upon its Mthful exeoation depends the 
perpetuity of the Union." 

Mr. Webster made a speech in reply, and distinctly 
declared, — 

" Yon of the South have as much right to secure your fugitive slaves, 
as the North has to any of its rights and privileges of navigation and 
oommeree." 

Do you think he believed that? Daniel Webster knew 
better. In 1844, only seven years before, he had said, — 

" What I when all the civilized world is opposed to slavery ; when 
morality denounces it; when Christianity denounces it; when every 
thing respected, every thing good, bears one united witness against it, is 
it for America — America, the land of Washington, the model republic of 
the world — is it for America to come to its assistance, and to insist that 
the maintenance of slavery is necessary to the support of her instita- 
tions?" 

How do you think the audience answered then ? With 
six and twenty cheers. It was in Faneuil Hall. Said Mr. 
Webster, " These are Whig principles ; " and, with these, 
^' Faneuil Hall may laugh a siege to scorn." That speech 
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18 not printed in his collection ! How could it stand side 
by side with the speech of the 7th of March ? 

In 1846, a Whig Convention voted to do its possible to 
" defeat all measures calculated to uphold slavery, and pro- 
mote all constitutional measures for its overthrow ; " to 
" oppose any further addition of Slaveholding States to this 
Union;" and to have *^free institutions for all, chains and 
fetters for none." 

Then Mr. Webster declared he had a heart which beat 
for every thing favorable to the progress of human liberty, 
either here or abroad ; then, when in "the dark and troubled 
night" he saw only the Whig party as his Bethlehem Star, 
he rejoiced in " the hope of obtaining the power to resist 
whatever threatens to extend slavery." * Yet after New 
York had kidnapped Christians, and with civic pomp sent 
her own sons into slavery, he could go to that city and say, 
" It is an air which for the last few months I love to inhale. 
It is a patriotic atmosphere : constitutional breezes . fan it 
every day." f 

To accomplish a bad purpose, he resorted to mean artifice, 
to the low tricks of vulgar adventurers in politics. He used 
the same weapons once wielded against him, — misrepresen- 
tation, denunciation, invective. Like his old enemy of New 
Hampshire, he carried his political quarrel into private life. 
He cast off the acquaintance of men intimate with him for 
twenty or thirty years. The malignity of his conduct, as 
it was once said of a great apostate, " was hugely aggravated 
by those rare abilities whereof God had given him the use." 
Time had not in America bred a man before bold enough 
to consummate such aims as his. In' this New Hampshire 
Strafford, " despotism had at length obtained an instrument 
with mind to comprehend, and resolution to act upon, its 
principles in their length and breadth; and enough of his 

♦ Speech at Faneuil Hall, Sept. 23, 1846, reported in the "Daily Adyer- 
tiser," Sept. 24. 

t Speech at New York, May 12, 1851. in "Boston Atlai" of May 14. 
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purposes were effected by him to enable mankind to see as 
from a tower the end of all." 

What was the design of all this ? It was to " save the 
Union." Such was the cry. Was the Union in danger ? 
Here were a few non-resistants at the North, who said, We 
will have " no union with slaveholders." There was a party 
of seceders at the South, who periodically blustered about 
disunion. Could these men bring the Union into peril ? 
Did Daniel Webster think so ? I shall never insult that 
giant intellect by the thought. He knew South Carolina, 
he knew Georgia, very well.* Mr. Benton knew of no " dis- 
tress," even at the time when it was alleged that the nation 
was bleeding at " five gaping wounds," so that it would take 
the whole Omnibus full of compromises to stanch the blood : 
"All the political distress is among the politicians."! I 
think Mr. Webster knew there was no danger of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. But here is a proof that he knew it. In 
1850, on the 22d of December, he declared, " There is no 
longer imminent danger of the dissolution of the United 
States. We shall live, and not die." But, soon after, he 
went about saving the Union again, and again, and again, — 
saved it at Buffalo, Albany, Syracuse, at Annapolis, and 
then at Capron Springs. 

I say there was no real danger ; but my opinion is a mere 
opinion, and nothing more. Look at a fact. We have the 
most delicate test of public opinion, — the state of the public 
funds ; the barometer which indicates any change in the po- 
litical weather. If the winds blow down the Tiber, Roman 
funds fall. Talk of war between France and England, the 
stocks go down at Paris and London. The foolish talk about 
the fisheries last summer lowered American stocks in the 
market, to the great gain of prudent and far-sighted brokers, 
who knew there was no danger. But all this time, when Mr. 

* See his description in 1830 of the process and conclusion of- nullification. 
Works, voL iii. p. 337, c< wy. 

t Speech in Senate^ Sept. 10, 1850. 
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Webster was telling us the ship of state was going to pieces, 
and required undergirding by the Fugitive Slave Bill, and 
needed the kidnapper's hand at the helm ; while he was ad- 
vising Massachusetts to " conquer her prejudices " in favor of 
the unalienable rights of man ; while he was denouncing the 
friends of freedom, and calling on us to throw over to Texas 
— the monster of the deep that threatened to devour the 
ship of state — fifty thousand square miles of territory, and 
ten millions of dollars ; and to the other monster of seces- 
sion to cast over the trial by jury, the dearest principles of 
the Constitution, of manhood, of justice, and of religion, 
" those thoughts that wander through eternity ; " while he 
himself revoked the noblest words of his whole life, throw- 
ing over his interpretation of the Constitution, his respect 
for State rights, for the common law, his own moralit]^, his 
own religion, and his own God, -* the funds of the United 
States did not go down one mill. You asked the capitalist, 
" Is the Union in danger ? " He answered, " O yes ! it is in 
the greatest peril." " Then will you sell me your stocks 
lower than before ? " " Not a mill ; not one mill — not the 
ten hundredth part of a dollar in a hundred ! " To ask men 
to make such a sacrifice, at such a time, from such a motive, 
is as if you should ask the captain of the steamer " Niagara," 
in Bostoi;! harbor, in fair weather, to throw over all his cargo, 
because a dandy in the cabin was blowing the fire with his 
breath. No, my friends, L shall not insult the majesty of 
that intellect with the thought that he believed there was 
danger to the Union. There was not any danger of a storm ; 
not a single cat's-paw in the sky ; not a capful of bad weather 
between Cape Sable and the Lake of the Woods ! 

But suppose the worst came to the worst, are there no 
other things as bad as disunion ? The Constitution — does 
it " establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity," and ^^ se- 
cure the blessings of liberty " to all the citizens ? Nobody 
pretends it, — ' with every sixth man made merchandise, and 
not an inch of free soil covered by the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence, save the five thousand miles which Mr. Webster 
ceded away. Is disunion worse than slavery ? Perhaps not 
even to commerce, which the Federalists thought ^^ still 
more dear " than Union. But what if the South seceded 
next year, and the younger son took the portion of goods 
that falleth to him, when America divides her living ? Ima- 
gine the condition of the new nation, — the United States 
South ; a nation without schools, or the desire for them ; 
without commerce, without manufactures; with six million 
white men and three million slaves; working with that 
barbarous tool, slave-labor, an instrument as ill-suited to 
these times as a sickle of stone to cut grain with ! How 
would that new democracy appear in the eyes of the world, 
when the public opinion of the nations looks hard at tyranny ? 
It would not be long before this younger son, having spent 
all with riotous living, and devoured his substance with 
slavery, brought down to the husks that the swine do eat, — 
would arise, and go to his father, and say, " Father, forgive 
me ; I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son. Make me as one of 
thy hired servants." The Southern men know well, that, if 
the Union were dissolved, their riches would take to itself 
legs, and run away, — or firebrands, and make a St. Domingo 
out of Carolina ! They cast off the North ! they set up for 
themselves ! " Tush ! tush ! Fear boys with bugs ! " 

Here is the reason. He wanted to be President. That 
was all of it. Before this he had intrigued, — always in a 
clumsy sort, for he was organized for honesty, and cunning 
never throve in his keeping, — had stormed and blustered 
and bullied. " Gen. Taylor the second choice of Massachu- 
setts for the President," quoth he : " I tell you I am to be the 
first, and Massachusetts has no second choice." Mr. Clay 
must not be nominated in '44; in '48 Gen. Taylor's was a 
" nominatibn not fit tb be made." He wanted the oflSce 
himself. This time he must storm the North, and conciliate 
the South. This was his bid ior the Presidency,*^ fifty 
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thousand square miles of territory and ten millions of dollars 
to Texas ; four new Slave States ; slavery in Utah and New 
Mexico ; the Fugitive Slave Bill ; and two hundred millions 
of dollars offered to Virginia to carry free men of color to 
Africa. 

He never labored so before, and he had been a hard- 
working man.* What speeches he made at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, Annapolis ! 
What letters he wrote ! His intellect was never so active, 
nor gave such proofs of Herculean power. The hottest 
headed Carolinian did not put his feet faster or further on 
in the support of slavery. He 

<* Stood up the strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought 'gainst Heayen, now fiercer by despair." 

Once he could say, — 

** By general infltruction, we aeek as for as possible to purify the whole 
moral atmosphere ; to keep good sentiments uppermost, and to turn the 
strong current of feeling and opinion, as well as the censures of the law, 
and the denunciations of religion, against immorality and crime. We 
hope for a security beyond tho law, and above the law, in the prevalence 
of enlightened and well-principled moral sentiment." * 

In 1820 he could say, "All conscience ought to be 
respected;" in 1850 it is only a fanatic who heeds his con- 
science, and there is no higher law. In scorn of the higher 
law, he far outwent his transatlantic prototype. Even 
Strafford, in his devotion to " Thorough^^^ had some respect 
for the fundamental law of nature, and said, — "If I must 
be a traitor to man or perjured to God, I will be faithful to 
my Creator.'* 

The fountains of his great deep were broken up — it rained 
forty days and forty nights, and brought a flood of slavery 
over this whole land ; it covered the market, and the factory, 

* Debate in the Mass. Convention, Deo. 5, 1820. <* Journal," ubi «i<p. 
p. 145 ; erroneously printed 245. 
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^nd the court-house, «^n4 the T^aT^^iouse, and the college, 
and rose up high over the tops of the tallest steeples ! But 
the Ark of Freedom went on the face of the waters, — above 
the market, above the factory, above the court-house, over 
the college, higher than the tops of the tallest steeples, it 
floated secure ; for it bore the Religion that is to save the 
world, and the Lord God of Hosts had shut it in. 

What flattery was there from Mr. Webster ! What flat- 
tery to the South! what respect for Southern nuUifiers! 
" The Secessionists of the South take a different course of 
remark ; " they appeal to no higher law ! " They are learned 
and eloquent ; they are animated and fall of spirit ; they are 
high-minded and chivalrous ; they state their supposed inju- 
ries and causes of complaint in elegant phrases and exalted 
tones of speech." * 

He derided the instructions of his adopted State. 

<< It has been said that I have, by the course that I have thought proper 
to pursue, displeased a portion of the people of Massachusetts. Well, 
suppose I did. Suppose I displeased all the people of that State, — what 
of that? 

*' What had I to do with instructions from Massiacl^usetts upon a ques- 
tion affecting the whole nation ! " '< I assure you, gentlemen, I cared no 
more for the instructions of Massachusetts than I did for those of any 
other State r't 

What scorn against the "fanatics" of the North, against 
the Higher Law, and the God thereof! 

<* New England, it is well known, is the chosen seat of the AbdHion 
presses and the Abolition Societies. There it is principally that th^ fo^ 
mer cheer the morning by full columns of lamentation over the fate of 
human beings free by nature and by a law above the Constitution, — but 
sent back, nevertheless, chained and manacled to slavery and to stripes ; 
and the latter refresh themselves from daily toil by orgies of the night 
devoted to the same outpourings of philanthropy, mingling all the whUe 
their anathemas at what they call * men-catching ' with the most horrid 
and pro&ne abjuration of the Christian Sabbath, and indeed of the whole 



* Speech at Cftpron Springs. t Ihid« 
10 
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Dhlne Reyelation : they sanoUfy tbdr philanthropy by irreli^on and 
profanity ; they manifest their charity by contempt of God and his com- 
mandments." 

** Depend npon it, the law [the Fugitive Slave Bill] will be executed in 
its spirit and to its letter. It will be executed in all the great dties, — 
here in Syracuse, — in the midst of the next Anti-slaveiy Convention, if 
the occasion shall arise ; then we shall see what becomes of their ' lives 
and their sacred honor ' ! " * 

How he mocked at the " higher law," " that exists some- 
where between us and the third heaven, I never knew exactly 
where/' 

The anti-slavery men were " insane persons," " some small 
bodies of fanatics," " not fit for a lunatic asylum," f 

To secure his purposes, he left no stone unturned ; he 
abandoned his old friends, treating them with rage and inso- 
lence. He revolutionized his own morals, and his own 
religion. The strong advocate of liberty, of justice to all 
men, the opponent of slavery, turned round and went square 
over. But his old speeches did not follow him : a speech 
is a fact ; a printed word becomes immovable as the Alps. 
His former speeches, all the way from Hanover to Washing- 
ton, were a line of fortresses grim with cannon each levelled 
at his new position. 

How low he stooped to supplicate the South, to cringe 
before the Catholics, to fawn upon the Methodists at Fa- 
neuil Hall ! Oh, what a prostitution of what a kingly power 
of thought, of speech, of will ! 

The effect of Mr. Webster's speech was amazing : at first 
Northern men abhorred it; next they accepted it. Why 
was this ? He himself has perhaps helped us understand the 
mystery : — 

** The enormity of some crimes so astonishes men as to subdue their 
minds, and they lose the desire for justice in a morbid admiration of the 
great criminal and the strangeness of the crime." 

• Speech at SyracuBe (New York, 1851). 

t See speech at Buffalo, 22d May, 1851. Vol. ii. p. 544, et $eq. 
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Slavery,. the most hideous snake which Southern regions /^ 
breed, with fifteen unequal feet, came crawling North ; fold 
on fold, and ring on ring, and coil on coil, the venomed 
monster came : then Avarice, the foulest worm which North- 
ern cities gender in their heat, went crawling South ; with 
many a wriggling curl, it wound along its way. At length 
they met, and, twisting up in their obscene embrace, the twain ^ 
became one monster, Hunkerism ; theme unattempted yet in 
prose or song : there was no North, no South ; they were 
one poison ! The dragon wormed its way along, — crawled 
into the church of commerce, wherein the minister baptized '/ 
the beast, " Salvation." From the ten commandments the 
dragon's breath effaced those which forbid to kill and covet, 
with the three between ; then, with malignant tooth, gnawed 
out the chief commandments whereon the law and prophets f ^ 
hang. This amphisbaena of the Western World then swal- 
lowed down the holiest words of Hebrew or of Christian 
speech, and in their place it left a hissing at the higher law 
of God. Northward and Southward wormed the thing along ' ; 
its track, leaving the stain of its breath in the people's face ;^ 
and its hissing against the Lord rings yet in many a speech : 

« Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 
And, unawares, morality expires." 

Then what a shrinking was there of great consciences, and 
hearts, and minds! So Milton, fabling, sings of angels 'j 
fallen from their first estate, seeking to enter Pandemo- 
nium : — 

<* They but now who seemed 
In bigness to surpass Earth's giant-sons, 
Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 

Throng numberless, 

to smallest forms 

Beduced their shapes immense, and were at large. 
Though without niunb^ still, amidst the hall 
Of that injEemal court." 
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/, Mr. Webster stamped his foot, and broke through into 
the great hollow of practical atheism, which nndergulfs the 
state and church. Then what a caving in was there ! The 
firm-set base of northern cities quaked and yawned with 

' gaping rents. " Penn's sandy foundation " shook again, and 
black men fled from the city of brotherly love, as doves flee 
from a farmer's barn when summer lightning stabs the roof. 
There was a twist in Faneuil Hall, and the doors could not 

If open wide enough for Liberty to regain her ancient Cradle ; 
only soldiers, greedy to steal a man, themselves stole out 
and in. Ecclesiastic quicksand ran down the hole amain. 
IVIetropolitan churches toppled, ^nd pitched, and canted, 
and cracked, their bowing walls aJl 6ut of plumb. Colleges, 
broken fr6m the chain which held theni in the stream of time, 
rushed towards the abysnWil rent. Harvard kd the way, 
Christo et !Ecclesi(B in its hiaind. Down plunged Andover, 
^' Conscience and the Constitution " clutched in its ancient, 
failing arm. New Haven began to cave in. Doctors of 
Divinity, orthodox, heterodoi with only a doxy of doubt, 
'> "no settled opinion,*' had great alacrity in sinking, and 
went doWn quick, as live as ever, into the pit of Korah, Da- 
than, and Abirana, the bottomless pit of lower law, — one 
with his mother, cloaked by a surplice, hid neath his sinister 
r arm, and an acknowledged brother grasped by his remaining 
limb. Fossils of theology, dead as EzekiePs bones, took 
to their feet tigain, and stood up for most arrant wrong. 
" There is no higher law of God," quott they, as they 
went down ; " no golden rule, only the statutes of men." A 
man with mythologic ear might fancy that he heard a snick- 
ering laugh run round the world belo^, snorting, whinnying, 
and neighing, as it echoed from the infernal spot pressed 
by the fallen monsters of ill-fame, who, thousands of years 
ago, on the same errand, plunged down the self-same way. 
What tidings the echo bore, Dante nor Milton could not tell. 
I^et us leave that to darkness, and to sileiide^ and to death. 
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Btit Spite of =all 'tihis, in every city, in every town, in every 
college, and in eaoh oapsfaing church, there tvete foand faith* 
ftil tnett, who Teared not the monster, heeded not the stamp- 
ing, -^ nay, Doctors of Divinity were found living, — in all 
tlreir houses th6fre was light, and the destroying angel shook 
them not. The word of the Lord came in open vision to their 
•eye ; they had their lamps trimmed and burning, their loins 
girt ; they stood road-ready. Liberty and Religion turned in 
thithet, and the slave found bread and wings. ""When my 
father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will hold 
'me tip ! " 

Aftetthe 7tbof March, Mr. Webster became the ally of 
the worst of men, the forefront of kidnapping. The orator 
of Plymotith Rock was the advocate of slavery ; the hero of 
Bunker Hill put chains around Boston Court*house; the 
applatider of Adams and Jefferson was a tool of the slave- 
holder, and a keeper of slavery's dogfe, the associate of the 
kidna!pper, and the mocker of men who loved the right. 
Two yeiars he lived with that rabblfe rout fdr company, his 
name the boast of every vilest thing. " Ob, how unlike the 
place from whence he fell ! '* In early life, Mr. Hill, of New 
Hampshire, jiursued him With unrelenting bitterness. Of 
late years Mr. Webster had complained of this, declaring 
that "Mr. Hill had done more than any other man to de- 
bauch the character of New Hampshire, bringing the bitter- 
ness of politics into private life." After that day of St. 
Judas, Mr. Webber pursued the same cotirse which Mr. 
Hill had followed fatty yetits before, and the tWo enemies 
were reconciled.* The Hefrod of the Democrats and the 
Pilate of Federalism were made friends by the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, and rode in the sstoie " Omnibus,"-^ " a blue-light 
Federalist" and " a genuine Democrat dyed in the wool." 

Think of him ! —the Daniel Webster of Plymouth Rock 

• See Letter of Hon. Isaao HiU (April 17, 1850), and Mr. Webster's 
'JEteply. 
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advocating the Compromise Measures ! the Daniel Webster 
of Faneuil Hall, who spoke with the inspiration of Samuel 
Adams and the tongue of James Otis, honoring the holy dead 
with his praise ! — think of him at BufEalo, Albany, Syracuse, 
scoffing at modern men, who " perilled their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor," to visit the fatherless and the 
widows in their affliction, and to keep themselves unspotted 
from the world ! — think of him threatening with the gallows 
such as clothed the naked, fed the hungry, visited the pri- 
soner, and gave a cup of cold water to him that was ready 
to perish ! Think of Daniel Webster become the assassin of 
Liberty in the Capitol ! Think of him, full of the Old Testa- 
ment and dear Isaac Watts, scoffing at the higher law of 
God, while the mountains of Virginia looked him in the 
face ! 

But what was the recompense ? Ask Massachusetts, — 
ask the North. Let the Baltimore Convention tell. He 
was the greatest candidate before it. General Scott is a 
little man when the feathers are gone. Fillmore, you know 
him. Both of these, for greatness of intellect, compared to 
Webster, were as a single magpie measured by an eagle. 
Look at his speeches; look at his forehead; look at his 
face! The two hundred and ninety-tliree delegates came 
together and voted. They gave him thirty-three votes, and 
that only once ! Where were the men of the " lower law," 
who made denial of God the first principle of their politics ? 
Where were they who in Faneuil Hall scoffed and jeered 
at the " higher law; " or at Capron Springs, who " laughed" 
when he mocked at the law higher than the Virginia hills? 
Where were the kidnappers ? 

The " lower law " men and the kidnappers strained them- 
selves to the utmost, and he had thirty-three, votes. 

Where was the South ? Fifty-three times did the Con- 
vention ballot, and the South never gave him a vote, — 
not a vote; no, not one! Northern friends — I honor their 
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affection for the great man — went to the South, and begged 
for the poor and psiltry pittance of a seeming vote, in order 
to break the bitterness of the fall ! They went " with tears in 
their eyes," and in mercy's name, and asked that crumb from 
the Southern board. But the cruel South, treacherous to 
him whom she beguiled to treason against God, she an- 
swered, " Not a vote ! " It was the old fate of men who 
betray. Soutiiern politicians "did not dare dispense with 
the services thrust on him, but revenge4 themselves by 
withdrawing his well-merited reward." It was the fate of 
Strafford, the fate of Wolsey. When Lasthenes and Eu- 
thycrates betrayed Olynthus to Macedonian Philip, fighting 
against the liberties of Greece, they were distinguished — 
if Demosthenes be right — only by the cruelty of their fate. 
Mr. Webster himself had a forefeeling that it might be so ; 
for, on the morning of his fatal speech, he told a brother 
Senator, " I have my doubts that the speech I am going to 
make will ruin me." But he played the card with a heavy, 
a rash, and not a skilful hand. It was only the playing 
of a card, — his last card. Mr. Calhoun had said, " The far- 
thest Southerner is nearer to us than the nearest Northern 
man." They could trust him with their work, — not with its 
covenanted pay ! 

Oh! Cardinal Wolsey! there was never such a fall. 
" He fell, like Lucifer, never to hope again ! " The tele- 
graph which brought him tidings of his fate was a thunder- 
stroke out of the clear sky. No wonder that he wept, and 
said, " I am a disgraced man, a ruined man ! " His early, 
his last, his fondest dream of ambition broke, and only ruin 
filled his hand ! What a spectacle to move pity in the stones 
of the street! 

But it seemed as if nothing could be spared him. His cup 
of bitterness, already full, was made to run over ; for joyous 
men, full of wine and the nomination, called him up at mid- 
night out of his bed — the poor, disappointed old man ! — to 
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" congratulate him on the nomination of Scott. ! " And they 
forced the great man, falling back on his self-respect, to say- 
that the next morning he should ^'rise with the lark, as 
jocund and as gay," 

Was not that enough ? Oh, there is no pity in the hearts 
of men! Even that was not enough! Northern friends 
went to him, and asked him to advise men to yote for Gen. 
Scott! 

Gen, Scott is said to be an anti -slavery xpan ; but soon as 
the political carpenters put the " planks " together at Balti- 
more, he scrambled upon the platform, and stands thex e oja 
all-fours to this day, looking for " fellow-citizens, native and 
adopted," listening for " that brogue," and declaring that, 
after all, he is " only a common man." Did you ever read 
Gen. Scott's speeches ? Then think of asking Daniel Web- 
ster tp recommend him for President, — Scott in the chair, 
and Webster out! That was gall after the wormwood! 
They say that Daniel Webster did write a letter advocating 
the election of Scott, and afterwards said, " I still live." If 
he did so, attribute it to the wanderings of a great mind, 
shattered by sickness ; and be assured he would have taken 
it back, if he had ever set his firm foot on the ground 
again ! 

Daniel Webster went down to Marshfield' — to die ! He 
died of his 7th of March speech ! That word endorsed on 
Mason's Bill drove thousands of fugitives from America to 
Canada. It put chains round our court-house ; it led men 
to violate the majesty of law all over the North. I violated 
it, and so did you. It sent Thomas Sims in fetters to his 
jail and his scourging at Savannah ; it caused practical 
atheism to be preached in many churches of New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and, worst of all, Bosto^i itself! 
and then, with its own recoil, it sent Daniel Webster to 
his grave, giving him such a reputation as a man would 
not wish for his utterest foe. 
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No event in the American Revolution was half so terrible 
as his speeches in defence of slavery and kidnapping, his 
abrogation of the right to discuss all measures of the govern- 
ment. We lost battles again and again, lost campaigns — 
our honor we never lost. The army was without powder at 
Cambridge, in '76 ; without shoes and blankets in '78; and 
the bare feet of New England valor marked the ice with blood 
when they crossed the Delaware. But we were never with- 
out conscience, never without morality. Powder might fail, 
and shoes drop, old and rotten, from soldiers' feet. But the 
love of God was in the American heart, and no American 
general said, " There is no law higher than the Blue 
Ridge !^' Nay, they appealed to God*s higher law, not 
thinking that in politics religion makes men mad. 

While the Philip of slavery was thundering at our gate, 
the American Demosthenes advised us to " conquer our pre- 
judices" against letting him in; to throw down the wall 
** with alacrity," and bid him come : it was a constitutional 
Philip. How silver dims the edge of steel! When the 
tongue of freedom was cut out of the mouth of Europe by 
the sabres of tyrants, and only in the British Isles and in 
Saxon speech could liberty be said or sung, the greatest 
orator who ever spoke the language of Milton and Burke 
told ua to suppress discussion ! In the dark and troubled 
night of American politics, our tallest Pharo on the shore 
bung out a false beacon. 

Said Mr. Webster once, " There will always be some per- 
verse minds who will vote the wrong way, let the justice of 
the case be ever so apparent."* Did he know what he was 
doing ? Too well. In the winter of 1850, he partially pre- 
pared a speech in defence of freedom. Was his own 
amendment to Mason's Bill designed to be its text?t 
Some say so. I know not. He wrote to an intimate and 

• •« Columbian Centinel/' March 11, 1820. 
t Works, vol. v. p. 373-4. 
11 
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sagacious friend in Boston, asking, How far can I go in 
defence of freedom, and have Massachusetts sustain me? 
The friend repaid the confidence and said, Far as you 
like ! Mr. Webster went as far as New Orleans, as far as 
Texas and the Del Norte, in support of slavery ! When 
that speech came, — the rawest wind of March, — the friend 
declared : It seldom happens to any man to be able to 
disgrace the generation he is born in. But the opportunity 
has presented itself to Mr. Webster, and he has done iihe 
deed! 

Cardinal Wolsey fell, and lost nothing but his place. 
Bacon fell ; the " wisest, brightest," lived long enough to 
prove himself the " meanest of mankinds" Strafford came 
down. But it was nothing to the fall of Webster. The 
Anglo-Saxon race never knew such a terrible airf calamit- 
ous ruin. His downfall shook the continent. Truth fell 
prostrate in the street. Since then, the court4iouse has a 
twist in its walls, and equity cannot enter its door ; the stee- 
ples point awry, and the " higher law" is hurled down from 
the pulpit. One priest would enslave all the '^ posterity of 
Ham," and another would drive a fugitive from his own 
door ; a third is certain that Paul was a kidnapper ; and a 
fourth has the assurance of his consciousness that Christ 
Jesus would have sold and bought slaves. Practical atheism 
became common in the pulpits of America ; they forgot that 
there was a God. In the hard winter of 1780, if Fayette 
had copied Arnold, and Washington gone over to the enemy, 
the fall could not have been worse. Benedict Arnold fell, 
but fell through,-^ so low that no man quotes him for prece- 
dent. Aaron Burr is only a warning. Webster fell, and he 
lay there ^' not less than archangel ruined," and enticed the 
nation in his fall. Shame on us! — all those three are of 
New England blood ! 

My friends, it is hard for me to say these things. My 
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mother's love is warm in my own bosom still, and I hate to 
say these words. But God is just ; and, in the presence of 
God, I stand here to tell the truth. 

Did men honor Daniel Webster ? So did I. I was a boy 
ten years old when he stood at Plymouth Rock, and never 
shall I forget how his clarion- words rang in my boyish heart. 
I was but a little boy when he spol^e those brave words in 
behalf of Greece. I learned to hate slavery from the lips of 
that great intellect ; and now that he takes back his word, 
and comes himself to be Slavery's slave, I hate it ten-fold 
harder than before, because it made a bondman out of that 
proud, powerful nature. 

Did men love him ? So did I. Not blindly, but as I loved 
a great mind, as the defender of the Constitution and the 
unalienable rights of man. 

Sober and religious men of Boston yet mourn that their 
brothers were kidnapped in the city of Hancock and Adams 
— it was Daniel Webster who kidnapped them. Massachu- 
setts has wept at the deep iniquity which was wrought in her 
capital — it was done by the man whom she welcomed to 
her bosom, and long had loved to honor. Let history, as 

'< Sad as angels at the good man's sin, 
Blush to record, and weep to give it in ! " 

Do men mourn for him ? See how they mourn ! The 
streets are hung with black. The newspapers are sad col- 
ored. The shops are put in mourning. The Mayor and 
Aldermen wear orape. Wherever his death is made known, 
the public business stops, and flags drop ' half-mast down. 
The courts adjourn. The courts of Massachusetts -— at 
Boston, at Dedham, at Lowell, all adjourn ; the courts of 
New Hampshire, of Maine, of New York ; even at Balti- 
more and Washington, the courts adjourn ; for the great 
lawyer is dead, and Justice must wait another day. Only 
the United States Court, in Boston, trying a man for helping 
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Shadrach out of the furnace of the kidnappers, — the court 
that executes the Fugitive Slave Law, — that does not 
adjourn ; that keeps on ; its worm dies not, and the fire of 
its persecution is not quenched, when death puts out the 
lamp of life. Injustice is hungry for its prey, and must not 
be balked. It was very proper ! Symbolical court of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill — it does not respect life, why should it 
death ? and, scorning liberty, why should it heed decorum ? 
Did the judges deem that Webster's spirit, on its way to 
God, would look at Plymouth Bock, then pause on the 
spots made more classic by his eloquence, and gaze at Bun- 
ker Hill, and tarry his hour in the august company of noble 
men at Faneull Hall, and be glad to know that injustice was 
chanting his requiem in that court ? They greatly misjudge 
the man. I know Daniel Webster better, and I appeal for 
him against his idly judging friends.^ 

Do men now mourn for him, the great man eloquent ? I 
put on sackcloth long ago ; I mourned for him when he wrote 
the Creole letter, which surprised Ashburton, Briton that he 
was. I mourned when he spoke the speech of the 7th of 
March. I mourned when the Fugitive Slave Bill passed 
Congress, and the same cannons which have fired minute- 
guns for him fired also one hundred rounds of joy for the 
forging of a new fetter for the fugitive's foot. I mourned 
for him when the kidnappers first came to Boston, — hated 
then, now " respectable men," " the companions of princfes," 
enlarging their testimony in the court. I mourned when my 
own parishioners fled from the " stripes " of New England to 
the "stars" of Old England. I mourned when Ellen Craft 
fled to my house for shelter and for succor, and for the first 

* I am told that there was some technical reason why that court conti- 
nued its session. I know nothing of the motive ; but I belieye it was the fact 
that the only court in the United States which did not adjourn at the intel- 
ligence of the death of Mr. Webster, was the court which was seeking to 
punish a man for rescuing Shadlraeh from the fiery furnace made ready for 
him. 
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time in all my life I armed this hand. I mourned when I 
married William and Ellen Craft, and gave them a Bible ^_^ 
for their soul, and a sword to keep that soul living in a 
living frame. I mourned when the eourt»house was hung in 
chains ; when Thomas Sims, from his dungeon, sent out his 
petition for praiyers, and the churches did not dare to pray. 
I mourned when that poor outcast in yonder dungeon sent 
for me to visit him, and when I took him by the hand which 
Daniel Webster was chaining in that hour. I mourned for 
Webster when we prayed our prayer and sang our psalm 
on Long Wharf in the morning's gray. I mourned then : 
I shall not cease to mourn. The flags will be removed 
from the streets, the cannon will sound their other notes of 
joy; but, for me, I shall go mourning all my days; I shall 
refuse to be comforted; and at last I shall lay down my 
gray hairs with weeping and with sorrow in the grave. O 
Webster ! Webster ! would God that I had died for thee ! 

He was a powerful man physically, a man of a large 
mould, — a great body and a great brain : he seemed made 
to last a hundred years. Since Socrates, there has seldom 
been a head so massive huge, save the stormy features of 
Michael Angelo, — 

" The hand that rounded Peter's dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome ; " 

he who sculptured Day and Night into such beautiful forms, 
— looked them in his face before he chiselled them in stone. 
The cubic capacity of his head surpassed all former measure- 
ments of mind. Since Charlemagne, I think there has not 
been such a grand figure in all Christendom. A large man, 
decorous in dress, dignified in deportment, he walked as if 
he felt himself a king. Men from the country, who knew 
him not, stared at him as he passed through our streets. 
The coal-heavers and porters of London looked on him as 
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one of the great forces of the globe : they recognized a 
native king. In the Senate of the United States, he looked 
an emperor in that council. Even the majestic Calhoun 
seemed common compared with him. Clay looked vulgar, 
and Van Buren but a fox. His countenance, like Strafford's, 
was " manly black." His mind — 

** Was lodged in a fair and lofty room. 
On his brow 
Sat terror, mixed with wisdom ; and, at onoe, 
Saturn and Hermes in his countenance." 

What a mouth he had ! It was a lion's mouth ; yet there 
was a sweet grandeur in his smile, and a woman's softness 
when he would. What a brow it was ! what eyes ! like 
charcoal fires in the bottom of a deep, dark well. His face 
was rugged with volcanic fires, — great passions and great 
thoughts. 

" The front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars to threaten and command." 

Let me examine the elements of Mr. Webster's character 
in some detail. Divide the faculties, not bodily, into intel- 
lectual, moral, affectional, and religious, and see what he had 
of each,^ beginning with the highest. 

I. His latter life shows that he had no large development 
of the religious powers, which join men consciously to the 
infinite God. He had little religion in the higher meaning 
of that word, much in the lower. He had the conventional 
form of religion, — the formality of outward and visible 
prayer; reverence for the Bible and the name of Christ; 
attendance at meeting on Sundays and at the " ordinances 
of religion." He was a " devout mian," in the ecclesiastic 
sense of the word. But it is easy to be devout, hard to be 
moral. Of the two men, in the parable, who " went up to 
the temple to pray," only the Pharisee was "devout" in 
the common sense. Devoutness took the Priest and the 
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LeTite to the temple : morality took the good Samaritan to 
the man fallen among thieves* 

His reputation for religion seems to rest on these facts, — 
that he read the Bible, and knew more passages from it 
than most political editors, more than some clergymen ; he 
thought Job^^a great epic p<t>em," and quoted Habbakuk 
by rote ; — that he knew many hymns by heart ; attended 
what is called " divine service ; " agreed with a New Hamp- 
shire divine " in all the doctrines of a Christian life ; " and, 
in the " Girard case," praised the popular theology, with the 
ministers thereof, — the latter as "appointed by the Author 
of the Christian religion himself." 

He seems by nature to have had a religious turn of mind ; 
was full of devout and reverential feelings; took a deep 
delight in religious emotions ; was fond of religious books 
of a sentimental cast ; loved Watts's tender and delicious 
hymns, with the devotional parts of the Bible ; his memory 
was stored with the poetry of hymn-books; he was fond of 
attendance at church. He had no particle of religious 
bigotry; joining an Orthodox Church at Boscawen, an 
Episcopal at Washington, ^Unitarian at Boston, and attend- 
ing religious services without much regard for the theology 
of the minister. He loved religious forms, and could not 
see a child baptized without dropping a tear. Psalms and 
hymns also brought the woman into those great eyes. He 
was never known to swear, or use any profanity of speech. 
Considering the habits of his political company, that is a fact 
worth notice. But I do not find that his religious emotions 
had any influence on his latter life, either public or private. 
He read religion out of politics with haughty scorn, — " It 
makes men mad " ! It appeared neither to check him from ill, 
nor urge to good : though he loved " to have religion made 
a personal matter," he forsook the church which made it per- 
sonal in the form of temperance. 'His " religious character " 
was what the churches tend to form, and love to praise. 
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II. Of the affections he was well provided by nature, 
though they were little cultivated, — attachable to a few 
who knew him, and loved him tenderly ; and, if he hated 
like a giant, he loved also like a king. 

He had small respect for the mass of men, — a contempt 
for the judgment and the feelings of the millions who make 
up the people. Many women loved him ; some from pure 
affection, others fascinated and overborne by the immense 
masculineness of the man. Some are still left who knew 
him in early life, before political ambition set its mark on his 
forehead, and drove him forth into the world : they love him 
with the tenderest of woman's affection. This is no small 
praise. In his earlier life he was fond of children, loved their 
prattle and their play. They, too, -were fond of him, came 
to him as dust of iron to a loadstone, climbed on his back, 
or, when he lay down, lay on his limbs and also slept. 

Of unimpassioned and unrelated love, there are two modes, 
— friendship for a few ; philanthropy for all. Friendship 
he surely had, especially in earlier life. All along the shore, 
men loved him; men in BostcJn loved him to the last; 
Washington held loving hearts which worshipped him. But, 
of late years, he turned round to smite and crush his early 
friends who kept the higher law ; ambition tore the friendship 
out of him, and he became unkind and cruel. The com- 
panions of his later years were chiefly low men, with large 
animal appetites, servants of his body's baser parts, or tide- 
waiters of his ambition, — vulgar men in Boston and New 
York, who bask in the habitations of cruelty, whereof the 
dark places of the earth are full, seeking to enslave their 
brother-men. These barnacles clove to the great man's 
unprotected parts, and hastened his decay. When kidnap- 
pers made their loathsome lair of his bosom, what was his 
friendship worth ? 

Of philanthropy, I claim not much for him. The noble 
plea for Greece is the most I can put in for curgument. He 
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cared little for the poor ; charity seldom iavaded his open 
purse; he trod down the poorest and most friendless of 
perishing men. His name was never connected with the 
humanities of the age. Soon as the American Government 
seemed fixed on the side of cruelty, he marched all his 
dreadful artillery over, and levelled his breaching cannons 
against men ready to perish without his shot. In later 
years, his face was the visage of a tyrant. 

III. Of. conscience it seemed to me he had little ; in 
his later life, exceeding little : his moral sense seemed long 
besotted ; almost, though not wholly, gone. Hence, though 
he was often generous, he was not just. Free to give as to 
grasp, he was lavish by instinct, not charitable on principle. 

He had little courage, and rarely spoke a Northern word 
to a Southern audience, save his oflScial words in Congress. 
In Charleston be was the ** schoolmaster that gives us no 
lessons." He quailed before the Southern men who would 
" dissolve the Union," when he stood before their eye. 
They were " high-minded and chivalrous : " it w^s only the 
non-resistants of the North he meant to ban I 

He was indeed eminently selfish, joining the instinctive 
egotism of passion with the self-conscious, voluntary, de- 
liberate, calculating egotism of ambition. He borrowed 
money of rich young men — ay, and of poor ones— r in the 
generosity of their youth, and never paid. He sought to 
make his colleagues in office the tools of his ambition, and, 
that failing, pqrsu/ed them with the intensest hate. Thus he 
sought to ruin the venerable John Quincy Adams, when the 
President became a Representative. By secret hands he 
scattered circulars in Mr. Adams's district to work his over- 
throw ; got oUier men to oppose him. With different men he 
succeeded better. He used his party as he used his friends^ 
— 'Bs tools. He coquetted with the Democrats in '42, with 
the Free Sellers in '48; but, the suit miscarrying, turned to 
the Slave Power in '50, and negotiated an espousal which 
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was craelly broke off in '52. Men, parties, the law,"*^ and the 
nation, he did not hesitate to sacrifice to the colossal selfish- 
ness of his egotistic ambition. 

His strength lay not in the religions, nor in the affectional, 
nor in the moral part of man. 

IV. But his intellect was immense. His power of com- 
prehension was vast. He methodized swiftly. If you look 
at the forms of intellectual action, yon may distribute them 
into three great modes; the Understanding, the Imagi- 
nation, and the Reason ; — the Understanding dealing with 
details and methods, the practical power ; Imagination, with 
beauty, the power to create ; Reason, with first principles 
and universal laws, the philosophic power. 

We must deny to Mr. Webster the great Reason. He 
does not belong at all to the chief men of that department, 
— with Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, Leibnitz, Newton, Des 
Cartes, and the other mighties. Nay, he has no place with 
humbler men of reason, with common philosophers; he had 
no philosophical system of politics, few philosophical ideas of 
politics, whereof to make a system. He seldom grasps a 
universal law* His measures of expediency for to-day are 
seldom bottomed on universal principles of right, which last 
for ever. 

I cannot assign to him large Imagination. He was not 
creative of new forms of thought or of beauty ; so he lacks 
the poetic charm which gladdens the loftiest eloquence. 

But his Understanding was exceedingly great. He ac- 
quired readily and retained well ; arranged with ease and 
skill, and fluently reproduced. As a scholar, he passed for 
learned in the American Senate, where scholars are few ; for 
a universal man, with editors of political and commercial 
prints. But his learning was narrow in its range, and not 
very nice in its accuracy. His reach in history and litera- 
ture was very small for a man seventy years of age, always 

* Leges invalidsB prlus ; imo nocere ooactad. 
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associating with able men. To science he seems to have 
paid scarce any attention at all. It is a short radius that 
measures the arc of his historic realm* A few Latin au- 
thors, whom he loved to quote, made up his meagre classic 
store. He was not a scholar, and it is idle to claim great 
scholarship for him. Compare him with the prominent 
statesmen of Europe, or with the popular orators of Eng- 
land, you see continually the narrow range of his culture. 

As a statesman, his lack of what I call the higher Reason 
and Imagination continually appears. He invented nothing* 
To the national stock he added no new idea, created out 
of new thought ; no new maxim, formed by induction out of 
human history and old thought. The great ideas of the time 
were not borne in his bosom. 

He organized nothing. There were great ideas of im- 
mense practical value seeking lodgment in a body : he aided 
them not. None of the great measures of our time were 
his — not one of them. His best bill was the Specie Bill of 
1815, which caused payments to be made in national cur- 
rency. 

His lack of conscience is painfully evident. As Secretary 
of State, he did not administer eminently well. When Sec- 
retary of State under Mr. Tyler, he knew how to be unjust 
to poor, maltreated Mexico. His letters in reply to the just 
complaints of Mr. Bocanegra, the Mexican Secretary of 
State, are painful to read : it is the old story of the Wolf and 
the Lamb.* 

The appointments made under his administration had bet- 
ter not be looked at too closely. The affairs of Cuba last 
year and this, the affairs of the Fisheries and the Lobos 
Islands, are little to his credit. 

* See these letters — to Mr. Thompson, Works, vol. vi. p. 445» et aeq. ; 
and those of Mr. Bocanegra to Mr. Webster, p. 442, et aeg. 457» et aeq. How 
different is the tone of America to powerful England ! J^hom men wrong 
they hate. 
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He was sometimes ignorant of the affairs he had to treat; 
be neglected the public business,— left grave matters all 
unattended to. Nay, he did worse. Early fh August last, 
Mr. Lawrence had an interview with the British Foreign 
Secretary, ip which explanations were made calculated to 
remove all anxiety as to the Fishery Question. He wrote 
a paper detailing the result of the interview. It was de» 
signed to be communicated to the American Senate. Mr. 
Lawreiice sent it to Mr. Webster. It reached the Depart- 
ment at Washington on the 24th of August But Mr. 
Webster did not communicate it to the Senate ; even the 
President knew nothing of its existence till after the Secre- 
tary's death. Now, it is not ** compatible with the public 
interest to publish it," as its production would reveal the 
negligence of the Department. You remember the letter he 
published on his own account relating to the Fisheries ! No 
man, it was said, could get office under his administration^ 
"unless bathed in negro's blood :'^ support of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, " like the path of righteous devotion, led to a 
blessed preferment." 

Lacking both moral principle and intellectual ideas, politi- 
cal ethics and political economy, it must needs be that bis 
course in politics was croaked. He opposed the Mexican 
war, but invested a soh in it, and praised the soldiers who 
fought in it, as surpassing our fathers who stood behind 
bulwarks on Bunker Hill! He called on the nation to 
uphold the stars of America on the fields of Mexico, though 
be knew it Was the stripes that they held up. Now he is for 
free trade, then for protection ; now for specie, thfen for 
bills ; first for a bank, then it is " an obsolete idea ; " now 
for freedom and against slavery, th^n for slavery and 
against freedom ; now Justice is the object of government, 
now Money. Now what makes men Christians makes them 
good citizens; next, religion is good "everywhere but in 
politics, — there it makes men mad." Now religioa » the 
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only groimd of government, and all conscience is io be 
respected:; next, there is no law higher than the act of Con- 
gress, and he hoots at conscience, and would not re-enact the 
law of -God. 

He began his career as the friend of free trade and hard 
money ; be would restrict the government to the strait line of 
the Constitution rigidly defined ; he would resist the Bank, 
the protective tariff, the extension of slavery, they exceeded 
the limits of the Consrtitution ; he became the pen^oned advo- 
cate of restricted trade and of paper money ; he interpreted 
the Constitution to oppress the several States and the citi- 
zens ; brought the force of the government against private 
right, and lent all his might to the extension of slavery. 
Once he erkood out boldly for the right of all men " to can- 
vass public measures and the merits of public men ; " then 
he tells us that discussion "must be suppressed " ! Several 
years ago, he called a private meeting of the principal 
manufacturers of Boston, and advised them to abandon the 
protective tariff", but they would not, and so he defended it 
as warmly as ever ! His course was crooked as the Missouri. 
The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel were, like him, 
without a philosophical scheme of political conduct, or any 
great ideas whereby to shape the future into fairer forms ; 
but the principle of duty was the thread which joined all 
parts of their public ministration. Thereon each strung his 
victories. Bat selfish egotism is the only continuous thread 
I find thus running -through the crooked life of the famous 
American. 

With such a lack of ideas and of honesty, with a dread o£ 
taking the responsibility in^wivance of public opinion, lack- 
ing confidence in the people, and confidence in himself, be 
did not readily understand the public opinion on which he 
depended. He thought himself "a favorite with the peo- 
ple,"— "sure of election if nominated; " it was "only the 
politicians " who stood betwoen him and the nalioo. He 
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tboDgbt the Fugitive Slave Bill wonid be popular in the 
North ; that it coald be executed in Syracuse, and Massa- 
chusetts would conquer her prejudices with alacrity. So he 
had little value as a permanent guide : he changed often, but 
at the unlucky moment. 

He tacked and wore ship many a time in his life, always 
in bad weather, and never came round but he fell off from 
the popular wind. Perseverance makes the saints : he always 
forsook his idea just as that was about to make its fortune. 
In his voyaging for the Presidency, he was always too late 
for the tide; embarked on the ebb, and was left as the 
stream run dry. The Fugitive Slave Law has done the 
South no good, save to reveal the secrets of her prison-house, 
the cabin of IJncle Tom, and make the North hate slavery 
with a tenfold hate. So ffiur as he " Websterized " the Whig 
party, he has done so to its ruin. 

He was a great advocate, a great orator ; it is said, the 
greatest in the land, — and I do not doubt that this was true. 
Surely he was immensely great. When he spoke, he was a 
grand spectacle. His noble form, so dignified and masculine ; 
his massive head ; the mighty brow, Olympian in its majesty ; 
the great, deep, dark eye, which, like a lion's, seemed fixed 
on objects far off, looking beyond what lay in easy range ; 
the mouth so full of strength and determination^— these all 
became the instruments of such eloquence as few men ever 
hear. He magnetized men' by his presence; he subdued 
them by his will more than by his argument. Many have 
surpassed him in written words ; for he could not embody 
the sunshine in such flowers of thought as Burke, Milton, 
and Cicero wrought into mosaic oratory. But, since the 
great Athenians, Demosthenes and Pericles, who ever thun- 
dered out such spoken eloquence as he ? 

Yet he has left no perfect specimen of a great oration. He 
bad not the instinctive genius which creates a beautiful whole 
by nature, as a mother bears a living son ; nor the wide 
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knowledge, the deep philosophy, the plastic indnstry, which 
forms a beautiful whole by art, as a sculptor chisels a marble 
boy. So his greatest and most deliberate efforts of oratory 
will not bear comparison with the great eloquence of nature 
that is born, nor the great eloquence of art that is made. 
Compared therewith, his mighty works are as Hercules com- 
pcured with Apollo. It is an old world, and excellence in 
oratory is difficult ; yet he has sentences and paragraphs that 
I think unsurpassed and unequalled, and I do not see how 
they can ever fade. He was not a Nile of eloquence, 
cascading into poetic beauty now, then watering whole pro- 
vinces with the drainage of tropic mountains: he was a 
Niagara, pouring a world of clear waters adown a single 
ledge. 

His style was simple, the business-style of a strong man. 
Now and then it swelled into beauty, though it was often 
dull. In later years, he seldom touched the conscience, 
the affections, or the soul, except, alas ! to smite our sense 
of justice, our philanthropy, and trust in God. .He always 
addressed the understanding, not the reason, — Calhoun did 
that the more, — not the imagination : in his speech there 
was little wit, little beauty, little poetry. He laid siege to 
the understanding. Here lay his strength — he could make 
a statement better than any man in America ; had immense 
power of argumentation, building a causeway from his will 
to the hearer's mind. He was skilful in devising " middle 
terms," in making steps whereby to lead the audience to his 
determination. No man managed the elements of his argu- 
ment with more practical effect. 

Perhaps he did this better when contending for a wrong, 
than when battling for the right. His most ingenious argu- 
ments are pleas for injustice.* Part of the effect came from 
the physical bulk of the man ; part from the bulk of will, 

* See examples of this in the Creole letter, and that to Mr. Thompson 
(Works, vol. Ti«), and in many a speech. 
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which marked all his speech, and writing too ; but nrach 
from his power of statement He gathered a great mass of 
material,, bound it together, swung it about his head, fixed 
his eye on the mark, then let the ruin fly. If you want a 
word suddenly shot from Dover to Calais, you send it by 
lightning ; if a ball of a ton weight, you get a steam-cannon 
to pitch it across. Webster was the steam-gun of eloquence. 
He hit the mark less by gunnery than strength. His shot 
seemed big as his target. * 

There is a great difference in the weapons which speakers 
use. This orator brings down his quarry with a single subtle 
shot, of sixty to the pound. He carries death without 
weight in his gun, as sure as fate. 

Here is another, the tin-pedlar of American speech. He 
is a snake in the grass, slippery, shining, with a baleful crest 
on his head, cunning in his crazy eye, and the poison of the 
old serpent in his heart, and on his slimy jaw, and about the 
fang at the bottom of his smooth and forked and nimble 
tongue. He conquers by bewitching; he fascinates his 
game to death. 

. Commonly, Mr. Webster was open and honest in his ora- 
tory. He had no masked batteries, no Quaker guns. He 
had ^^ that rapid and yehement declamation which fixes the 
hearer's attention on the subject, making the speaker forgot- 
ten, and leaving his art concealed." He wheeled his forces 
into line, column after column, with the quickness of Han- 
nibal and the masterly arrangement of Csesar, and, like 
Napoleon, broke the centre of his opponent's line by the 
superior weight of his own column and the sudden heaviness 
of his fire. Thus he laid siege to the understanding, and 
carried it by dint of cannonade. This was his strategy, 

♦ " Tu quoque, Piso, 
Judicis afifectum, possessaque pectora ducis 
Victor ; sponte sua sequltur, qiiocunque rocasti : 
Et te dante capit judex* quam non habet iram." 
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in the court-house, in the senate, and in the public halL 
There were no ambuscades, no pitfalls, or treacherous In- 
dian subtlety. It was the tactics of a great and naturally 
hpnest-minded man. 

In his oratory there was but one trick, — the trick of self- 
depreciation. That came on him in his later years, and it 
always failed. He was too big to make any one believe he 
thought himself little; so obviously proud, we knew he 
valued his services high when he rated them so l6w. That 
comprehensive eye could not overlook so great an object 
as himself. He was not organized to cheat, to deceive ; and 
did not prosper when he tried. 'Tis ill the lion apes the 
fox. 

He was ambitious. Cardinal Wolsey's " unbounded 
stomach " was also the stomach of Webster. Yet his ambi- 
tion mostly failed. In forty years of public life, he rose no 
higher than Secretary of State ; and held that post but five 
years. He was continually out-generalled by subtler men. 
He had little political foresight: for he had not the all- 
conquering Religion which meekly executes the Law of 
God, all fearless of its consequence; nor yet the wide 
Philanthropy, the deep sympathy with all that is human, 
which gives a man the public heart, and so the control of 
the issues of life, which thence proceed ; nor the great Justice 
which sees the everlasting right, and journeys thitherward 
through good or ill; nor the mighty Reason, which, reflect- 
ing, beholds the principles of hum^in nature, the constant 
mode of operation of the forces of God in the forms of men ; 
nor the poetic Imagination, which in its political sphere 
creates great schemes of law ; and hence he was not popu- 
lar. 

He longed for the Presidency; but Harrison kept him 
from the nomination in '40, Clay in *44, Taylor in '48, and 
Scott in '52. He never had a wide and original influence 
in the politics of the nation ; for he had no elemental thun- 

13 
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cjjer of 1^J9 owo — the Tariff lyaa Mr. Calhoup^Q at first; 
tb^ FpTCQ Bill w^9 from another hand ; the Fugitive Slave 
piU was A^r. ]\Iason's ; " the Omnibus " had many fathers, 
whereof Webster was not one. He was not a blood-relation 
to any of the great pfieasures, — to free-trade or protec- 
tion, to paper money or hard coin, to freedom or slavery ; he 
was of their kindred pnly by adoption. He has been on all 
Bide§ of most questions, save on the winning side. 

In the cc^se of the Fugitive Slave Law, he stood betwixt 
the living and the dead, and blessec^ the plague. But, even 
here, he faltered when he came North again, — " The South 
will get no conce^ions from me." Mr. Webster com- 
mended the first draught of the Fugitive Slave Bill, with 
Mr. Main's amendments thereto, volun^ering his support 
thereof "to the fullest extent" But he afterwards and 
repeatedly declared, " The Fugitive Slave Bill was not such 
a measure as J^ had prepared before I left the Senate, cuid 
which I should have supported if I had remained in thf 
Senate." * "I was of opinion," said he, " that a summary 
trial by ju,ry might be had, which would satisfy the preju^ 
dices of the people, and produce up harm to those who 
claimed the services of fugitives." f Nay, he went so far 
as tp, introduce a bill to the Senate providing a trial by 
ju,ry (or all fugitives claiming a trial for their freedom. % Ho 
thought the whole business of delivering up such as owed 
seifvice o^ labpr, belonged to the State whither the fngitive 
fled, and not to the general governn^pnt. § Of course he 
must have cpnsidered it constitutional and expedient to 
secure for the fugitiye a trial befpre an impartial jury of 
" twelve good and lawful men," who should pass upon the 



♦ Mr. Web8t^'a,letter tp the Unioii Coimnittee, Works, vol. vi. p. 678, 
etaL 

t Speech at Syracuse (New York, 1851), p. 17. 
$ See it in Wprks, yoL t. p. 873-4 
^ i^ p. 3^4. 
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whole nwitter tit issue. Bt^t, with that dbtrdctiori, and ^itH 
that bill ready drafted^ as he sa^s, in-hiife desk, h% could 
voluhte^t his support to a bill which took a\^ay fifdrii t1Sd 
States all jurisdictioH in the matter, arid fromi the fugitive £<U 
" due protjes^ of law^" all trial by jtfry, and left him in the 
hands of U <3reature of the court, Who \^as to be psid t^ice 
«s nitreh for enslaving his victim as f6i* acquitting a man ! 
He had almost no self-reliant independence of character. 
It Was bis ilurrou'ndings, not his will,, that shaped his course, 
—J- " driven by the wind and tossed.*^ 

Mr. Webster's political dateer began with generous pro- 
mlise. He contended for the rights of th6 people against the 
government, of the nfinority against the majority ; he defende(i 
t6e right ol each ftari to discus^ all publit; measures', and the 
Aondu6t of public men ;• he wished commerce to be unre- 
stricted, payil^ntsf to b6 made in hard coin. He spoke nbble 
y^cftds agsainst 6ppression, — the despotism of the"HoI^ 
AMiaHce " in Etfrope, the cruelty of the Slave Trade' in 
America.' Qenet^oifely and nobly he Contended i'^ainSt thd 
extension of slavery beyond ^he Mississippi. Not philan- 
thropic by instinct or rtioral principle, averse to democi'atib' 
kistitutionsr both by nature anxf conviction, h6 yet, by instihci^ 
ive generosity, hated tyranny,' hated injustice, hated despot- 
ism. He Appealed t6 nioral pbWer againsil physical force. 
He sympathized With the republics* of South America. His 
gf eat powers taking such a direction certainly pi'omis'ed a 
Iwilliant future', la!*ge services for mankind. But, alas! he 
fell' on evil iSmes : who ever fell on* any other ? Ac Was 
itttenscily atnbrtiou^; not; ambitious to serve^ nikhkind, but id 
hold office, have poWer and fame. Is this thfe '^ last itafirihity 
of noble- mind ^' ? It was tM. a Very n6ble bbjiect he prop6sed 
^ the end of His' life ; the mietin^ td' i^ became successively 
more aiid more unworthy. ^Ye cahiibt' ^erve G6& arirf 
mammon.^' 

For somef years, no large body of meii has' had' mudt 
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trust in him, — admiration, but not confidence. In Massa- 
chusetts, off the pavements, for the last three years, he has 
had but little power. After the speech of March 7, he 
said, ^' I WILL be maintained in Massachusetts." Massachu- 
setts said No ! Only in the cities that bought him was he 
omnipotent. Even the South would not trust him. Gen. 
Jackson was the most popular man of our time. Calhoun 
was popular throughout the South ; Clay, in all quarters of 
the land ; and, at this day, Seward wields the forces of the 
Whigs. With all his talent, Webster never had the influ- 
ence on America of the least of these. 

Yet Daniel Webster had many popular qualities. He 
loved out-door and manly sports, — boating, fishing, fowl- 
ing. He was fond of nature, loving New Hampshire's 
mountain scenery. He had started small and poor, had 
risen great and high, and honorably had fought his way 
alone. He rose early in the morning. He loved gardening, 
" the purest of human pleasures." He was a farmer, and 
took a countryman's delight in country things, — in loads of 
hay, in trees, in turnips and the noble Indian corn, in mon- 
strous swine. He had a patriarch's love of sheep, — choice 
breeds thereof he had. He took delight in cows, — short 
horned Durhams, Herefordshires, Ayrshires, Alderneys. 
He tilled paternal acres with his own oxen. He loved to 
give the kine ' fodder. It was pleasant to hear his talk of 
oxen. And but three days before he left the earth, too ill to 
visit them, his cattle, lowing, came to see their sick lord ; and, 
as he stood in his door, his great oxen were driven up, that 
he might smell their healthy breath, and look his last on 
those broad, generous faces, that were never false to him. 

He loved birds, and would not have them shot on his 
premises ; and so his farm twittered all over with their " sweet 
jargonings." Though in public his. dress was more uni- 
formly new than is common with acknowledged gentlemen, 
at home and on his estate he wore his old and homely 
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clothes, and had kind words for all, and hospitality besides. 
He loved his father and brother with great tenderness, which 
easily broke into tears when he spoke of them. He was 
kind to his obscurer and poor relations. He had no money 
to bestow ; they could not share his intellect, or the renown it 
gave. But he gave them his affection, and they loved him 
with veneration. He was a friendly man: all along the 
shore there were plain men that loved him, — whom he also 
loved ; " a good neighbor, a good townsman : " 

'* Lofty and sour to those that lovpd him not ; ■ 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer." 

His influence on the development of America has not been 
great. He had large gifts, large opportunities also for their 
use, — the two greatest things which great men ask. Yet he 
has brought little to pass. No great ideas, no great organi- 
zations, will bind him to the coming age. His life has been 
a long vacillation. Ere long, men will ask for the historic 
proof to verify the reputation of his power. It will not 
appear. For the present, his career is a failure : he was 
balked of his aim. How will it be for the future ? Posterity 
will vainly ask for proof of his intellectual power, to invent, 
to organize, to administer. The historian must write that he 
aimed to increase the executive power, the central govern- 
ment, and to weaken the local power of the States ; that he 
preferred the Federal authority to State rights, the judiciary 
to the legislature, the government to the people, the claims 
of money to the rights of man. Calhoun will stand as the 
representative of State rights and free trade ; Clay, of the 
American system of protection ; Benton, of payment in sound 
coin ; some other, of the revenue tariff. And in the greatest 
question of the age^ the question of Human Rights, as 
champions of mankind, there will appear Adams, Giddings, 
Chase, Palfrey, Mann, Hale, Rantoul, and Sumner ; yes, one 
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other namoy wbioh on the historian's page will ^ad^ all 
these, — the name of Garrison. Men will re^onnt the 
words of Webster at Plymouth Rock, at Banker Hillj at 
Fanenil Hall, at Niblo's Garden ; they will also reooUect 
that he declared " protection of property " to be the great 
domestic object of government ; that he said, ^' Liberty first 
and Union afterwards'' was delision and folly ;" that he 
called on Massachusetts to oonqoer her ''prejudices" in 
favor of unalienable right, and with alacrity give up a man 
to be a slave ; turned all the North into a hunting-field for 
the blood-hound ; that he made the negation of God the first 
principle of government ; that our New England elephant 
turned round, tore Freedom's standard down, and trod her 
armies under foot. They will see that he did not settle the 
greatest questions by Justice and the Law of God. His 
parallel lines of power a^e indeed long lkie9,->— a^ nzikfii 
reads his word : they are not fai' apart, you cannot get rtart^y 
centuries between ; for there are no great ideas of Right, no 
mighty acts of Love, to keep them wide. 

There are brave words which' Mr. Webster hfts ^poken^ 
that win last while English is a speech ; yea, will journey 
with the Anglo-Saxon race, and one day be classic in either 
hemisphere, in every zone.< But what will posterity say of 
his efforts to chain the fngitive, to extend the area of humali' 
bondage ; of his haughty scorn of any la^ higher than what 
trading politicians enact in the Capitol? "There is a law 
above all the enactments of human Codes, the same through^' 
out the world, the same in all time ;" " it is ifete law w^itterf 
by the finger of God upon the heart of man ; and* by that? 
law, unchafigeable and eternal, whiles meii de^pis^ firaud,^ 
and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, the^y will reject' with 
indignation the wild and> guilty fentady tiiat man' Can boM- 
property in man," * 

* tidd Broligliaiii's speecli oh i^egro l^aver^, in tlie tfouse of Conimons, 
July ld» 1S30. 
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Cfdl^oflp, Clay, W^bi^rr-rtbey were aU fible mcn,-^ 
long in ppljtica, all ambitious, gr&eping at the Presidency, 
all failing of wl^at they sought. All three called themselves 
" Democrats," taking their stand on the unalienable rights of 
man. But all th^ree ponjoinedto keep .every sixth man in 
the nation a chattel playe; s^ll three at last united in deadly 
war ^g^inst |;he unalienable rights of men whom swarthy 
n^others bore, O democrfitio America ! 

Was Mr. Webster's private lifp good ? There are rnany 
depraved things done without depravity pf heart. I am here 
to chronicle, and not invent. I cannot praise a man for 
virtues that he did not h^ye. This day, such praise sounds 
empty and impertinent as the chattering of a caged canary 
amid the sadness of a fimerf^ prayer. Spite of womanly 
^pderness, it is not for me to renounce my n^aqhood and my 
God. I shall 

*^ Knught extenuate and nothing ad^, 
l^QT aet dpwm i^i^ght in x^aalice," 

Before he left New Hampshire, I fiiid ^o stain upon hi* 
conduct thercj save recklessness of expense. But in Boston, 
when he removed h^re, there wer^ men in vogue worse than 
?iny sincf as cpi^spicuoua, — - open debauchees. Jle fell in 
with them, and, became over-fond of anioial delights, of the 
joys of the body's baser parts; fond of sensual luxury, the 
victim of low appetites. 'He loved power, loved pleasure, 
loved wine. Let me turn pff ipy fac^, and say no more of 
this sad thqme ^ others were as Ipad as he.* 

H^ was intensely proud. Careless pf xnoney, he was 
often in trouble on its account. He contracted d^bt^, and 
did not settle ; borrow^dj of rich and poor, and young and 
old, and rendered not again. Private mouey pften clovo 

* Qoc sat viator: reliqna non sinit pudor; 
T^ snapicaze. et ambula. 
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to his hands ; yet in his nature there was no taint of avarice. 
He lavished money on luxuries, while his washerwoman was 
left unpaid ; few Americans have spent so much as he. Rapa- 
cious to get, he was prodigal of his own. I wish the charges 
brought against his. public administration may be disproved, 
whereof the stain rests on him to this day* When he en- 
tered on a lawyer's life, Mr. Gore advised him, " Whatever 
bread you eat, let it be the bread of independence ! *' Oh 
that the great mind could have kept that counsel ! But, even 
at Portsmouth, luxury brought debt, and many an evil on its 
back. He collected money, and did not pay ! " Bread of 
independence," when did he eat it last ? Rich men paid his 
de^ts of money when he came to Massachusetts ; they took 
a dead-pledge on the man ; only death redeemed that mort- 
gage. In 1827 he solicited the Senatorship of Massachu- 
setts ; it " wpuld put down the calumnies of Isaac Hill " ! 
He obtained the office, not without management. Then he 
refused to take his seat until ten thousand dollars was raised 
for him. The money came clandestinely, and he went into 
the Senate -* a pensioner ! His reputation demanded a 
speech against the tariff of '28 ; his pension required his 
vote for that " bill of abominations." He spoke one way, 
and voted the opposite. Was that the first dotation ? He 
was forestalled before he left New Hampshire. The next 
gift was twenty thousand, it is said. Then the sums in- 
creased. What great "gifts" have been privately raised 
for him by contributions, subscriptions, donations, and the 
like ! Is it honest to buy up a man ? honest for a man to sell 
himself? Is it just for a judge who administers the law to 
take a secret bribe of a party at his court ? • Is it just for a 
party to offer such gifts ? Answer Lord Bacon who tried 
it; answer Thomas More who tried, it not. It is worse for 
a Maker of laws to be bought and sold. New England 
men, I hope not meaning wrong, bought the great senator in 
'27, and long held him in their pay. They gave him all his 
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services were worth, —gave more. His commercial and 
financial policy has been the bane of New England and the 
North. In 1850 the South bought him, but never paid ! * 

A Senator of the United States, he was pensioned by ^ 
the capitalists of Boston. Their "gifts" in his hand, how 
could he dare be just ! His later speeches smell of bribes. 
Could not Francis Bacon warn him, nor either Adams 
guide? Three or four. hundred years ago, Thomas More, 
when " under Sheriff of London," would not accept a pen- 
sion from the king, lest it might swerve him from his duty to 
the town ; when chancellor, he would not accept five ^thou- 
sand pounds which the English clergy publicly offered him, 
for public service done as chancellor. But Webster in 
private took— how much I cannot tell! Considering all 
things, his buyers' wealth and his unthriftiness, it was as 
dishonorable in them to bribe, as in him to take their gift ! 

To gain his point, alas ! he sometimes treated facts, law, 
constitution, morality and religion, as an advocate treats 
matters at the bar. Was he certain South Carolina had no 
constitutional right to nullify ? I make no doubt he felt so ; 
but in his language he is just as strong when he declares the 
Fugitive Slave Bill is perfectly constitutional ; that slavery 
cannot be in California and New Mexico ; just as confident 
in. his dreadful jnock at conscience, and the deair God's un- 
changing law. He heeded not " the delegated voice of God " 
which speaks in the conscience of the. faithful man. 

No living man has done so much to debauch the con- 
science of the nation ; to debauch the press, the pulpit, the 
forum, and the bar ! There is no higher law, quoth he ; and 
how much of the pulpit, the press, the forum, and the bar, 

' * ** Sed lateri nuUns comitem eircumdare quserit, 

Quern dat punis amor, sed quern tulit impia merces, 
Nee quisquam yero pretium largitur amico, 
Quern regat ex eequo, yicibusque regatur ab illo : 
Sed miserum parra stipe munerat, ut pudibundos 
Ezercere sales mter oonsiUa possit." 
14 
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denies its Ood I Read the journals of the last week for proof 
of what I say ; and read onr history since March of '50. 
He poisoned the moral wells of society with his lower law, 
, and men's consciences died of the murrain of beasts, which 
came because they drank thereat. 

In an age which prizes money as the greatest good, and 
counts the understanding as the highest human faculty, the 
man who is to lead and bless the world must indeed be 
great in intellect, but also great in conscience, greater in 
affection, and greatest of all things in his soul. In his later 
years, Webster was intellect, and litlJe more. If he did not 
regard the eternal Right, how could be guide a nation to 
what is useful for to-day ? If he scorned the law of God, 
how could be bless the world of men? It was by this 
fault be felL ^^ Those who murdered Banquo, what did they 
win by it ? " 



*• A barren sceptre in their gripe. 

Thence to be "wrenched with an nnlineal hand, 
. No son of theirs succeeding." 

He knew the cause of his defeat, and in the last weeks of 
his life confessed that he was deceived ; that, before his fatal 
speech, he had assurance fropci the North and South, that, if 
he supported slavery, it would lead him into place and 
power ; but now he sa\e the mistake, and that a few of the 
"fanatics" had more influence in America than he and all 
the South ! He sinned against his own conscience, and so 
he fell! . 

He made him wings of slavery to gain a lofly eminence. 
Those wings unfeathered in his flight. For one and thirty 
months he fell, until at last he reached the tomb. There, 
on the sullen shore, a mighty wreck, great Webster lies. 

<* Jfi this the man in Freedom's cause approved, 
The man so great, so honored, so beloved^ 
Where is the heartfi^t worth and weight of soul, 
Which labor could not stoop, nor fear cohtrol? 
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Where the known dignity, the stamp of awe» 
Which, half abashed, the proud and venal saw } 
Where the calm triumphs of an honest cause ? — 
Where the delightful taste of just applause ? 

Oh, lost alike to action and repose, 

Unwept, unpitied in the worst of woes ; 

With all that conscious, undissembled pride, 

Sold to the insults of a foe defied ; 

With all that habit of familiar feme, 

Doomed to exhaust the drega of Ufe in shame I " 



Oh, what a warning was his fall 



** To dash corruption in her i^roud career, 
And teach her slaves that vice was bom to fear." 

** Oh dumb be passion's stormy rage, 
When he who might 
Have lighted up and led his age 
Falls back in night." 

Had he been faithful to his own best words, so oft repeat- 
ed, how he would have stood ! How different would have 
been the aspect of the North and the South ; of the press^ 
the pulpit, the forum, and the court ! 

Had he died after the treaty of 1842, how different would 
have been his fame ! 

Since the Revolution, no American has had so noble au 
opportunity as Mr. Webster to speak a word for the advance- 
ment of mankind. There was a great occasion: slavery 
was clamorous for new power, new territory; was invading 
the State Rights of the North. Earnest men in the Norths 
getting arousied and hostile to slavery, were looking round 
for some able man to take the political guidance of the anti- 
slavery feeling, to check the great national cvimet^-and help 
end it; they were asking-— 

** Who is the honest man, — 
He that doth still and stronglj good pursaey 
To Qod, his neighbor, and himself, most true ; 

.Whom neither fear nor fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due?'^ 
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Some circnmstances seemed to point to Mr. "Webster as the 
man ; his immense oratorical abilities, his long acquaintance 
with public affairs, his conspicuous position, his noble words 
in behalf of freedom, beginning with his college days and 
extending over many a year, — all these were powerful 
arguments in his behalf. The people had always been indul- 
gent to his faults, allowing him a wide margin of public and 
private oscillation ; the North was ready to sustain him in all 
generous efforts for the unalienable rights of man. But he 
threw away the great moment of his life, used all his abilities 
to destroy those rights of man, and builded the materials of 
honorable fame into a* monument of infancy for the warning 
of mankind. Declaring that "the protection of property" 
was "the great object of government," he sought to unite 
the Money power of the North and the Slave power of the 
South into one great instrument to stifle discussion, and with- 
stand religion, and the Higher Law of God. 

Had he livecj and labored for freedom as for slavery, — 
nay, with half the diligence' and half the power, — to-mor- 
row, all the North would riise to make him their President, 
and put on that Olympian brow the wreath of honor from 
a people's hand. Then he would have left a name like 
Adams, Jefferson, and Washington ; and the tears of every 
good man would have dropped upon his tomb ! Had he 
served his God with half the zeal that he served the South, 
He would not, in his age, have left him naked to his enemies ! 
If Mr. Webster had cultivated the moral, the affectional, 
the religious part of his nature with half the diligence he 
nursed his power of speech, what a man there would have 
been ! With his great ability as an advocate, with his elo- 
quence, his magnetic power, in his position, — a Senator for 
twenty years, — if he could have attained the justice, the 
philanthropy, the religion of Channing or of FoUen, or of 
many a modest woman in all the Christian sects, what a 
noble spectacle should we have seen ! Then the nation 
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would long since have made him President, and he also 
would have revolutionized men's ideas of political great- 
ness ; " the bigot would have ceased to persecute, the des- 
pot to vex, the desolate poor to suffer, the slave to groan and 
tremble, the ignorant to commit crimes, and the ill-contrived 
law to engender criminality." 

But he did not fall all at once. No man ever does. Apos- 
tasy is not a sudden sin. Little by little he came to the 
ground. Long leaning, he leaned over and fell down. This 
was his great error — he sold himself to the money power 
to do service against mankind. The form of service became 
continually worse. Was he conscious^of this corruption ? — 
at first ? But shall he bear the blame alone ? Oh, no ! Part 
of it belongs to this city, which corrupted him, tempted him 
with. a prjce, bought him with its gold! Daniel Webster 
had nc^ thrift. " Poor Richard " was no saint of his. He 
lovecjl luixury, and was careless of wealth.* Boston caught 
him by the purse ; by that she led him to his mortal doom. 
With her much fair speech she caused him to yield ; with 
the flattery of her lips she deceived him. Boston was the 
Delilah that allured him; but oft he broke the withes of 
gold, until iat last, with a pension, she shore off the seven 
locks of his head, his strength went from him, and the Phi- 
listines took him and put out his eyes, brought him down to 
Washington, and bound him with fetters of brass. And he 
did grind in their prison-house ; and they said, " Our God, 
which is slavery, hath delivered into our hands our enemy, 
the destroyer of our instit\itions, who slew many of us." 
Then, having used him for their need, they thrust the man 
away, deceived, and broken-heajrted ! 

No man can resist infinite temptation. There came a 
peril greater than he could bear. Condemn the sin — pity 
the offending man. The tone of political morality is pitia- 
bly low. It lovirered him, and then he debased the morals 
of politics. 
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Part of the blame belongs to the New England eharcfa, 
which honors " deTontness," and sneers at every noble, manly 
life, calling men saints who only pray, alt careless of the 
dead men's bones which glut the whited sepulchre. The 
churches of New England were waiting to proclaim slavery, 
and renounce the law of Ood. His is not all the blame. 
We must blame Mi:. Webster as we blame few men. 
Society takes swift vengeance on the petty thief, the small 
swindler, and rpgues in rags : the gallows kills the murderer. 
But for men in high office, with great abilities, who enact 
iniquity into law ; who enslave thousands, and sow a conti- 
nent with thraldom, to* bear want and shame and misery and 
sin; who teach as political ethics the theory of crime j — for 
them there is often no earthly outward punishment, but the 
indignation with wirich mankind scourges the memory of the 
oppressor. Prom the judgment of men, the appeal lies to 
the judgment of God : He only knows who sins, and how 
much. How much Mr. Webster is to be pitied, we know 
right well. Had he been a clergyman, as once he wished, 
he might have passed through life with none of the outward 
blemishes which now deform his memory; famed for his gifts 
and graces too, for eloquence, and " soundness in the faith," 
" his praise in all the churches." Had he. been a politician 
in a better age, — when it is not thought just for capitalists 
to buy up statesmen in secret, for politicians clandestinely to 
sell their services for private gold, or for clergymen, in the 
name of God, to sanctify all popular crimes, — he might have 
lifted up that noble voice continually for 'ftuth and Eight. 
Who could not in such a time ? The straw blows with the 
wind. But, alas ! he was not firm enough for his plaee ; too 
weak in conscience to be the champion of justice while she 
needs a champion. Let us be just against the wrong he 
wrought, charitable to the man who wrought the wrong. 
Conscience compels our formidable blame; the affection^ 
weep their pity too. 
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liik^ Bacon, whom Mr. Webster resembles in many things, 
save industry and the philosophic mind, he had "no moral 
courage, no power of self-sacrifice or self'-denial ; " with 
strong passions, with love of luxury in all its forms, with 
much pride, great fondness of applause, and the intensest 
love of power ; coming to Boston poor, a lawyer, without 
tiirift, embarking in politics with such companions for his 
private and his public life, with such public opinion in the 
State, -* that honesty is to 4serve the present purposes of your 
party, or the wealthy men who control it ; in the Church, -^ 
that religion consists in belief without evidence, in ritual sacra- 
ments, in verbal prayer, ^ — is it wonderful that this great in- 
tellect went astray ? See how corrupt the churches are, — 
the leading clergy of America are the anointed defenders of 
man-stealing; see how corrupt is the State, betraying the red 
men, enslaving the- 61ack, pillaging Mexico ; see how corrupt 
is trade, which rules the State and Church, dealing in men. 
Connecticut makes whips for the negro-driver. New Hamp- 
shire rears the negro-drivers ttiemselves. Ships of Maine 
and Rhode Island are in the domestic slave-trade. The 
millionaires of Massachusetts own men in Virginia, Alabama, 
Missouri ! The leading men in Trade, in Church and State, 
think jtlstice is not much more needed in a statesman than 
it is needed in an ox, or in the steel which shoes his hoof! 
Remember these things, and pity Daniel Webster, ambitious, 
passionate, unthrifty; and see the circumstances which 
weighed him down. We judge the deeds : God only can 
judge the man. If you and I have not met the temptation 
which can overmaster us, let us have mercy on such as come 
bleeding from that battle. 

His calling as a lawyer was somewhat dangerous, leading 
him " to make the worse appear the better reason ; " to seek 
" not verity, but verisimilitude ; " to look at the expedient end, 
not to inquire if his means be also just ; to look too much at 
measures, not enough at principles. Yet his own brother 
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Ezekiel went safely throngh that peril, — no smell of that fiie 
on his garment. 

His intercourse with politicians was full of moral peril. 
How few toach politics, and are thenceforward clean ! 

Boston now mourns for him ! She is too late in her weep- 
ing. She should have wept her warning when her capital- 
ists filled his right hand with bribes. She ought to' have put 
on sackclot)i when the speech of March 7th first came here. 
She should have hung her flags at half-mast when the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill became a law ; then she only fired cannons, 
and thanked her representative. Webster fell prostrate, but 
was Boston more innocent than he ? Remember the nine 
hundred and eighty-seven men that thanked him for the 
speech which touched their "conscience,*' and*^ pointed out 
the path of " duty " ! It was she that ruinea him. 

She bribed him in 1827, and often since. He regarded 
the sums thus paid as a retaining fee, and at the last main- 
tained that the Boston manufacturers were still in his debt; 
for the services he had rendered them by defending the tariflF 
in his place as Senator were worth more than all the money 
he received. Could a man be honest in such a position ? 
Alas that the great orator had not the conscience id remem- 
ber at first that man shall not live by bread alone I 

What a sad life was his ! His wife died, — a loving wo- 
man, beautiful, and tenderly beloved ! Of several children, 
all save one have gone before him to the tomb. Sad man, 
he lived to build his children's monument ! Do you remem- 
ber the melancholy spectacle in the street, when Major Web- 
ster, a victim of the Mexican war, was by his father laid 
down in yonder tomb ? — a daughter, too, but recently laid 
low ! How poor seemed then the ghastly pageant in the 
street, empty and hollow as the mufiled drum ! 

What a sad face he wore, ■— furrowed by passion, by am- 
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bition, that noble brow scarred all over with the records of 
a hard, sad life. Look at the prints and pictures of him in 
the street. I do not wonder his early friends abhor the 
sight. It is a face of sorrows, — private, public, secret woes. 
But there are pictures of that face in earlier years, full of 
power, but full of tenderness ; the mouth feminine, and inno- 
cent as a girl's. What a life of passion, of dark sorrow, 
rolled betwixt the two! In that ambition-stricken jGelcc 
his mother would not have known her child ! 

For years to me, he has seemed like one of the tragic 
heroes of the Grecian tale, pursued by fate ; and latterly, the 
saddest sight in all the Western World, — widowed of so 
much he loved, and grasping at what was not only vanity, 
but the saddest vexation of the heart. I have long mourned 
for him, as for no living or departed man* He blasted us 
vdth scornful lightning : him, if I could, I would not blast, 
but only bless continually and evermore. 

You remember the last time he spoke in Boston ; the pro- 
cession, last summer, you remember it well. What a sad 
and care-worn countenance was that of the old man, wel- 
comed with the mockery of applause! You remember, 
when the orator, wise-headed and friendly-hearted, came 
to thank him for his services, he said not a word of saving 
the Union ; of the compromise measures, not a word. That 
farce was played out — it was only the tragic facts that were 
left ; but for hi3 great services he thanked him. 

And when Webster replied, he said, " Here in Boston I 
amfe not disowned ; at lea^t, here I am not disowned." No, 
Daniel Webster, you are not disowned in Boston. So long 
as I have a tongue to teach, a heart to feel, you shall never 
be disowned. I must be just. I must be tender too ! 

It was partly by Boston's sin that the great man fell ! 
I pity his victims ; you pity them, too. But I pity him more, 
oh, far more ! Pity the oppressed, will you ? Will you not 
also pily the oppressor in his sin ? Look there ! See thai 
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face, so manly strong, so maiden meek ! Hear that voice ! 
"Neither do I condemn thee! Go, and sin no more!" 
Listen to the last words of the Crucified : " Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do," 

The last time he was.in Faneuil Hall, — it was "Faneuil 
Hall open;" once it had been shut — it was last May — 
the sick old man — you remember the feeble look and the 
sad face, the tremulous voice. He came to solicit the vote 
of the Methodists, a vain errand. I felt then that it was his 
last time, and forbore to look upon that saddened counte- 
nance. 

The last time he was in the Senate, it was to hear his suc- 
cessor speak. He stayed an hour, and heard Charles Sum- 
ner demonstrate that the Fugitive Slave Bill was not good 
religion, nor good Constitution, nor good law. The old and 
the new stood face to face, — the Fugitive Slave Bill and 
Justice. What an hour ! What a sight ! What thoughts 
ran through the great man's mind, mingled with what re- 
grets ! For slavery never set well on him. It was a Nessus' 
shirt on our Hercules, and the poison of his own arrows 
rankled now in his own bones. Had Mr. Webster been true 
to his history, true to his heart, true to his intention and his 
promises, he would himself have occupied that ground two 
years before. Then there would have been no Fugitive 
Slave Bill, no chain round the court-house, no man-stealing 
in Boston ; but the " Defender of the Constitution," become 
the " Defender of the unalienable rights of man," would 
have been the President of the United States ! But he had 
not the courage to deliver the speech he made ; no man can 
serve two masters, — Justice and Ambition. The mill of 
God gr inds slow but^ dreadful fine ! ~^" 

He came home to Boston, and went down to Marshfield 
to die. An old man, broken with the storms of State, went 
home— to die ! His neighbors came to ease the fall, to look 
upon the disappointment, and give him what cheer they 
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conld. To him, to die was gain ; life was the only loss. 
Yet he did not wish to die : he surrendered, — he did not 
yield. 

At the last end, his friends were .about him ; his dear ones 
— his wife, his son (the last of six children he had loved). 
Name by name he bade them all farewell, and all his friends, 
man by man. Two colored servants of his were there, — 
whom he had helped purchase out of slavery, and bless 
with freedom's life. They watched over the bedside of the 
dying man. The kindly doctor sought to sweeten the bit- 
terness of death with medicated skill ; and, when that failed, 
he gave the great man a little manna which fell down from 
heaven three thousand years ago, and shepherd David gath- 
ered up and kept it in a psalm : " The Lord is my Shepherd : 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil ; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me." 

And the great man faltered out his last words, '^ That is 
what I want — thy rod, thy rod ; thy staff, thy staff." That 
heart had never wholly renounced its God. Oh, no ! it had 
scoffed at His " higher law ; " but, in the heart of hearts, 
there was religious feeling still ! 

Just four years after his great speech, on the 24th of 
October, all that was mortal of Daniel Webster went down 
to the dust, and the soul to the motherly bosom of God ! 
Men mourn for him : he heeds it not. The great man has 
gone where the servant is free from his master, where the 
weary are at rest, where the wicked cease from troubling. 

** No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose. 
The bosom of his Father and his God ! " 

Massachusetts has lost her great adopted son. Has lost ? 
Oh, no ! " I still live " is truer tiian the sick man knew : — 

« He lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Ctod." 
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His memory will long live with ns, still dear to many a 
loving heart. What honor shall we pay ? Let the State go 
out mindful of his noblest services, yet tearful for his fall; 
sad that he would fain have filled him with the husks the 
swine do eat, and no man gave to him. Sad and tearful, let 
her remember the force of circumstances, and dark tempta- 
tion's secret power. Let her remember that while we know 
what he yielded to, and what is sin, God knows what also 
is resisted, and he alone knows who the sinner is. Massa- 
chusetts, the dear old mother of us all ! Oh ! let her warn 
her children to fling away ambition, and let her charge them, 
every one, that there is a God who must indeed be worship- 
ped, and a higher law of God which must be kept, though 
Gojd and Union fail. Then let her say to them, "Ye have 
dwelt long enough in this mountain ; turn ye, and take your 
journey into the land of Freedom, which the Lord your God 
giveth you ! '* 

Then let her lift her eyes to Heaven, and pray : — 

" Sweet Mercy ! to the gates of heaven 
This statesman lead, his sins forgiven ; 
The rueful conflict, the heart riven 
With vain endeavor, 
. _ And memory of earth's bitter leaven, 

Eflfaced for ever ! 



But 



why to him confine the prAyer, 

While kindred thoughts andjrearnings bear, 
On the frail heart, the purest share 

"With all that live? ^ 

The best of what we do and are, 

Great God, forgive ! " 
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Shall the iron break the Northern iron and the steel ? — Jebbmia^h xy. 12. 

You have imagined my subject beforehand, for there is but 
one subject on which I could preach, or you could listen, to- 
day. Yet, how hard it is to say one word of that. You do 
not ask, at a funeral, that the bereaved mourners themselves 
should speak, but you call in one a little farther removed, to 
utter words of comfort, if comfort there be. But to-day is, or 
should be, to every congregation in Massachusetts, a day of 
funeral service — we are all mourners -— and what is there for 
me to say ? 

Yet, 'even in this gloom, the faculty of wonder is left; as 
at funerals, men ask in a low tone, around the coffin, what 
was the disease that smote this fair form, and are we safe from 
the infection? So we now ask, what is lost, and how have 
we lost it, and what have we left ? Is it all gone, (men say,) 
that old New England heroism and enthusiasm ? Is there 
any disinterested love of Freedom left in Massachusetts ? 
And then they think with joy, (as I do,) that, at least. Free- 
dom did not die without a struggle, and that it took thousands 
of armed men to lay her in the grave at last. 
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I am thankful for all this. Words are nothing — we have 
been surfeited with words for twenty years. I am thankful 
that this time there was action also ready for Freedom. God 
gave men bodies, to live and work in ; the powers of those 
bodies are the first things to be consecrated to the Right. He 
gave us higher powers, also, for weapons, but, in using those, 
we must not forget to hold the lower ones also ready ; else 
we miss our proper manly life on earth, and lay down our 
means of usefulness before we have outgrown them. ^^ Ren- 
der unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's and unto God 
the things which are God's." Our souls and bodies are both 
God's, and resistance to tyrants is obedience to Him. 

If you meet men whose souls are contaminated, and have 
time enough to work on them, you can deal with them by the 
weapons of the soul alone ; but if men array brute force 
against Freedom — pistols, clubs, drilled soldiers, and stone 
walls — then the body also has its part to do in resistance. 
You must hold yourself above men, I own, yet not too fer 
above to reach them. ' 

I do not like even to think of taking life, only of giving it ; 
but physical force that is forcible enough, acts without blood- 
shed. They say that with twenty more men at hadd, that 
Friday night, at the Boston Court House, the Slave might 
have been rescued without even the death of that one man — 
•^o was perhaps killed by his frightened companions, then 
and there. So you see force may not * mean bloodshed ; and 
calm, irresistible force, in a good cause, becomes sublime. 
The strokes on the door of that Court House that night for 
instance — they may perchance have disturbed some dreamy 
saint from his meditations, (if dreamy* =saints abound in Court 
Square,) — but I think they went echeing from town to town. 
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from Boston to far New Orleans, like the first dmiji beat of 
the Revolution — and each reverberating throb was a blow 
upon the door of every Slave-prison of this guilty Eepublic. 

That first faint throb of Liberty was a proud thing for 
Boston ; Boston which was a scene so fiinereal a week after. 
Men say the act of one Friday helped prepare for the next ; 
I am glad if it did. If the attack on the Court House had no 
greater effect than to send that Slave away under a guard of 
two thousand men, instead of two hundred, it was worth a 
dozen lives. If we are all Slaves indeed — if there is no law 
in Massachusetts except the telegraphic orders from Wash- 
ington — if our own military are to be made Slave-catchers -^ 
if our Governor is a mere piece of State ceremony, permitted 
only to rise at a military dinner and thank his own soldiers 
for their readiness to shoot down his own constituents, without 
even the delay of a riot act — if Massachusetts is merely a 
conquered province and under martial law — then I wish to 
Tcnow it, and I am grateftd for every additional gun and sabre 
that forces the truth deeper into our hearts. Lower, Massa- 
chusetts, lower, kneel still lower ! Serve, Irish Marines ! the 
kidnappers, your masters ; down in the dust, citizen soldiery ! 
before the Irish Marines, and for you, O Governor, a lower 
humility yet, and your homage must be paid, at second hand, 
before the stained and soiled '^ citizen soldiery." 

I remember the great trades-procession in Boston, a few 
years since, in honor of the visitors from the North, from the 
free soil of Canada. Then all choice implements, which 
Massachusetts had invented to supply the industry of the 
world, were brought forth for exhibition, and superb was the 
show. This time we had visitors from the South — the South 
whi«h uses tools also — and imports them all, ^^hoes, spades. 
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BxeSy politicians^ and ministers." So the last new implement^i 
for her tise, were to be exhibited now. There were twenty- 
one specimens of Boston military companies. There were the 
two hundred more confidential bullies, for whom the city was 
ransacked^ men so vile^ that it was said the police had no 
duties left, for all the dangerous persons were employed as 
policemen themselves, — • men whom a Police Judge having 
inspected, recognized criminal after criminal, who had been 
sentenced by himself to the House of Correction ; these came 
next. Truly as there is joy in heaven over one sinner who 
repenteth, so there was joy in Boston that day, over one 
sinner who had not repented, — over every man in whom the 
powers of hell were strong enough, aided by public brandy, 
to fit him for that terrible service. Those were the tools 
marshalled forth for exhibition. But why were these only 
shown ? Why were the finer, the more precious implements 
kept invisible that day, the real engines of that Slaveholder's 
triumph? Why not make the picture perfect? Place, 
Chief Marshal, bet^^een the Slave and the guardian cannon, 
the crowning glory of that sad procession, the Slaveholder in 
his carriage, and chain, on the one side, the Mayor of Boston, 
and> on the other side, the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
with the motto, " The Representative Men of Massachusetts, 
'— These took she gives, Virginia, to thee ! " 

I mean no personality. The men who occupy these offices, 
are men who (I have always thought) did them honor. I sup- 
pose that neither would own a Slave, nor (personally) catch one. 
No doubt they favorably represent the average of Massachu>> 
setts men. But I introduce them for precisely this reason, to 
show the tragedy of our American institutions, that they take 
average Massachusetts men, put them into public office> and 
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then, demanding more of them than their education gives 
them, manliness to meet, — ^ use them, crush them, and drop 
them^ into the dishonor with -^hich these hitherto honored 
men are suddenly overwhelmed to-day. 

If such be the influence of our national organization, what 
good do our efforts do ? Our labor to reform the North, with 
the whole force of nationalized Slavery to resist, is like the 
effort of Sir John Franklin, on his first voyage, to get norths- 
ward by travelling on the ice. He travelled toward the pole 
for six weeks, no doubt of that ; but at the end of the time 
he was two hundred miles fiirther from it than when he 
started. The ice had floated southward — and our ice floati 
southward aho. And so it will be, while this Union concen- 
trates power in the hands of Slaveholders^ and gives the 
North only commercial prosperity, the more thoroughly to 
enervate and destroy it. ^ 

Here, for instance, is the Nebraska Emigration Society ; it 
is indeed, a noble enterprise, and I am proud that it owes its 
origin to a Worcester man— *• but where is the good of emi- 
grating to Nebraska, if Nebraska is to be only a transplanted 
Massachusetts^ and the original Massachusetts has been tried 
and found wanting ? Will the stream rise higher than its 
source ? Settle your Nebraska ten years, and you will have 
your New England harvest of com and grain, more luxuriant 
in that virgin soil ; ^> — ah, but will not the other Massachu* 
setts crop come also, of poUtical demagogues and wire-pullers^ 
and a sectarian religion, which wiU insure the passage of the . 
greatest hypocrite to heaven, if he will join the right xhurch 
before he goes ? And give the emigrants twenty years more 
of prosperity, and then ask them, if you dare, to break law 
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and disturb order, and risk life, merely to save their State 
from the shame that has just blighted Massachusetts ? . 

In view of these fiicts, what stands between us and a mill" 
tarjr despotism ? ^^ Sure guarantees," you say. So has every 
nation thought until its £dl came. '^ The outward form of 
Roman institutions stood iminjured till long after Caligula 
had made his horse consul." What is your safeguard ? No- 
thing but a parchment Constitution, which has been riddled 
through and through whenever it pleased the Slave Power ; 
which has not been able to preserve to you the oldest privi- 
leges of Freedom — Habeas Corpus and Trial by Jury ! 
Stranger still, that men should think to find a security in our 
material prosperity, and our career of foreign conquest, and 
our acquisition of gold mines, and forget that these have been 
precisely the symptoms which have prophesied the decline of 
every powerful commercial state — Eome, Carthage, Tyre, 
VenicCj^ Spain, Holland, and all the rest. 

In the third century after the birth of Jesus, TerulHan 
painted that brilliant picture of the Eoman power, which 
describes us, as if it were written for us : 

" Certainly," says he, ^' the world becomes more and more 
our tributary; none of its secret recesses have remained 
inaccessible, all are known, frequented, and all have become 
the scene or the object of traffic. Who now dreads an un- 
known island ? who trembles at a reef ? our ships are sure to 
be met with everywhere — everywhere is a people, a state ; 
everywhere is life. We crush the world beneath our weight 
— onerosi sumus mundo.^* 

And Rome perished, almost when the words were uttered ! 

How simple the acts of our tragedy may be ! Let another 
Fugitive Slave case occur, and more blood be spilt (as might 
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happen another time ;) — let Massachusetts be declared insnr* 
rectionary, and placed xmder martial law, (as it might ;) — let 
the President be made Dictator, with absolute power; let 
him send his willing Attorney General to buy up officers of 
militia, (which would be easy,) and frighten Officers of State^ 
(which would be easier ;) — let him get half the press, and a 
quarter of the pulpits, to sustain his usurpation, under the 
name of " law and order *' ; — let the flame spread from New 
England to New York, from New York to Ohio, from Ohio 
to Wisconsin ; -**• and how long would it take for some fature 
Franklin Pierce to stand where Louis Napoleon stands now? 
How much woiild the commercial leaders of the East resist, 
if an appeal were skilftdly made to their pockets ? — or the 
political demagogues of the West, if aii appeal were made to 
their ambition? It seems inconceivable! Certainly — so 
did the coup d^etat of Louis Napoleon, the day before it 
happened! 

" Do not despair of the Republic," says some one, remem-^ 
bering the hopeful old Roman motto. But they had to de-^ 
spair of that one in the end,—- and why not of this one also ? 
Why, when we were going on, step by step, as older Repub- 
lics have done, should we expect to stop just as we reach the 
brink of Niagara ? The love of Liberty grows stronger every 
year, some think, in some places. Thirty years ago, it cost 
only $25 to restore a Fugitive Slave from Boston, and now it 
costs $100,000;-^ but still the Slave is restored. I know 
there are thousands of hearts which stand pledged to Liberty 
now, and these may save the State, in spite of her officials 
and her military ; but can they save the Nation ? They may 
give us disunion instead of despotism, but can they give us 
anything better ? Can they even give us anything so good t 
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We talk of the Anti-Slavery sentiment as being stronger ; but 
in spite of your Free Soil votes, your Uncle Tom's Cabin, and 
your New York Tribunes, here is the simple fact: the SotUh 
beats us more and more easily every time. So chess-players, 
when they have once or twice overcome a weak antagonist, 
think it safe, next time,- to give up to him fi half dozen pieces 
by way of odds; — ^and after all gain the victory. Compare 
this Nebraska game with the previous ones. The Slave 
Power could a£Fbrd to give us the Whig party on our side, 
this time — could give up to us the commercial influence of 
Boston and New York, so strong an ally before — »■ it has not 
had the name and presence of Daniel Webster to help it now, 
nor the voices of clergymen, nor the terror of disunion, nor 
the weariness after a long Anti-Slavery excitement : it has 
dispensed with all these ; — nay, the whole contest was on 
our own soil, to defend the poor little landmark we had re- 
treated to long before; — and for all this, the Slave Power 
has conquered us, just as easily as it conquered us on Texas, 
Mexico, and the compromises of 1850. 

No wonder that this excitement is turning Whigs and 
Democrats into Free Sellers, and Free Soilers intodisunion- 
ists. But this is only the eddy,- after all ; the main current 
sets the wrong way. The nation is intoxicated and depraved. 
It takes all the things you count as influential, — ^all the 
*^ spirit of the age," and the '^ moral sentimd!nt of Christen- 
dom," and the best eloquence and literature of the time, — ^to 
balance the demoralization of a single t^rm of Presidential 
patronage. Give the offices of the nation to be controlled by 
the Slave Power, and I tell you that there is not one in ten,, 
even of professed Anti-Slavery men, who can stand the fire 
in that furnace of sin; and there is not a plot so wicked 
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but it will have, like all its predecessors, a sufficient majority 
when the time comes. 

Do you doubt this ? Name, if you can, a victory of Free- 
dom, or a defeat of the Slave Power, within twenty years, 
except on the right of petition, and even that was only a 
recovery of lost ground Do you say, the politicians are 
false, but the people mark the men who betray them I True, 
they mark them, but as merchants mark goods, with the cost 
price, that they may raise the price a little, when they want 
' to sell the same article again. You must go back to the 
original Missouri Compromise, if you wish to prove that even 
Massachusetts punishes traitors to Freedom, by any severer 
penalty than a seat on her Supreme Bench. For myself, I 
do not believe in these Anti-Slavery spasms of our people, for 
the same reason that Qoleridge did not believe in ghosts, 
because I have seen too many of them myself. I remember 
when our Massachusetts delegation in Congress, signed a sort 
of threat that the State would withdraw from the Union if 
Texas came i^, but it never happened. I remember the 
State Convention at Faneuil Hall in 1845, where the lion 
and the lamb lay down together, and George T, Curtis and 
John G. Whittier were Secretaries ; and the Convention sol- 
emnly pronounced the annexation of Texas to be ^* the over- 
throw of the Constitution, the bond of the existing Union." 
I remember how one speaker boasted that if Texas was voted 
in by joint resolution, it might be voted out by the same. 
But somehow, we have never mustered that amount of resolu- 
tion ; and when I hear of State Street petitioning for the 
xepeal of its own Fugitive Slave Law, I remember the lesson. 

For myself, I do not expect to live to see that law repealed 
by the votes of politicians at Washington. It can only be 
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repealed by ourselves, upon the soil of Massachusetts. For 
one, I am glad to be deceived no longer. I am glad of the 
discovery — (no hasty thing, but gradually dawning upon me 
for ten years) — that I Hve under a despotism. I have lost 
the dream that ours is a land of peace and order. I have 
looked thoroughly through our , *' Fourth of July," and seen 
its hollowness ; and I advise you to petition your City Gov- 
ernment to revoke their appropriation for its celebration, (or 
give the same to the Nebraska Emigration Society,) and only 
toll the beUs in all the churches, and hang the streets in 
black from end to end. O shall we hold such ceremonies 
when only some statesman is gone, and omit them over dead 
Freedom, whom all true statesmen only live to serve ! 

At any rate my word of counsel to you is to learn this 
lesson thoroughly — a revolution is begun! not a Keform, but 
a Eevolution. If you take part in politics henceforward, let 
it be only to bring nearer the crisis which will either save or 
sunder this nation — or perhaps save in siindering. I am not 
very hopeftd, even as regards you ; I know the mass of men 
will not make great sacrifices for Freedom, but there is more 
need of those who will. I have lost faith forever in num- 
bers ; I have feith only in the constancy and courage of a 
'* forlorn hope." And for aught we know, a case may arise, 
this week, in Massachusetts, which may not end like the 
last 6ne. 

let us speak the truth. Under the influence of Slavery, 
we are rapidly relapsing into that state of barbarism in which 
every man must rely on his own right hand for his protection. 
Let any man yield to his instinct of Freedom, and resist oppres- 
sion, and his life Is at the mercy of the first drunken ofiicer 
who orders his troops to fire. For myself, existence looks 
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worthless under such circumstances ; and I can only make 
life worth living for, by becoming a revolutionist. The say- 
ing seems dangerous ; but why not say it if one means it, as 
I certainly do. I respect law and order, but as the ancient 
Persian sage said, ^^ always to obey the laws, virtue must 
relax much of her vigor." I see, now, that while Slavery is 
national, law and order must constantly be on the wrong side. 
I see that the case stands for me precisely as it stands for 
Kossuth and Mazzini, and I must take the consequences. 

Do you say that ours is a Democratic Government, and 
there is a more peaceable remedy ? I deny that we live under 
a Democracy. It is an oligarchy of Slaveholders, and I point 
to the history of a half century to prove it. Do you say, 
that oligarchy will be propitiated by submission ? I deny it. 
It is the plea of the timid in all ages. Look at the expe- 
rience of our own country. Which is most influential in 
Congress — South Carolina, which never submitted to any- 
thing, or Massachusetts, with thrice the white population, but 
which always submits to everything ? I tell you, there is not 
a free State in the Union which would dare treat a South 
Carolinian as that State treated Mr. Hoar ; or, if it had been 
done, the Union would have been divided years ago^ The 
way to make principles felt is to assert them — peaceably, if 
you can ; forcibly, if you must. The way to promote - Free 
Soil is to have your own soil free; to leave courts* to settle 
constitutions, and to fall back (for your own part,) on first 
principles: then it will be seen that you mean something. 
How much free territory is there beneath the Stars and 
Stripes? I know of four places — Syracuse, Wilkesbarre, 
MilwauHe, and Chicago : I remember no others. ^^ Worces- 
ter," you say. Worcester has not yet been tried. If you 
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think Worcester County is free, say so and act accordingly. 
Call a County Convention, and declare that you leave* legal 
quibhles to lawyers, and parties to politicians, and plant 
yourselves on the simple truth that God never made a Slave, 
and that man shall neither make nor take one here ! Over 
your own city, at least, you have power ; but will you stand 
the test when it comes ? Then do not try to avoid it. For 
one thing only I blush — that a Fugitive has ever fled from 
here to Canada. Let it not happen again, I charge you, if 
you are what you think you are. No longer conceal Fugitives 
and help them on, but show them and defend them. Let 
the Underground Railroad stop here ! Say to the South that 
Worcester, though a part of a Eepublic, shall be as free as if 
ruled by a Queen ! Hear, O Richmond ! and give ear, O 
Carolina ! henceforth Worcester is Canada to the Slave ! 
And what wiU Worcester be to the kidnapper ? I dare not 
tell ; and I fear that the poor sinner himself, if once recog- 
nized in our streets, would scarcely get back to tell the tale. 

I do not discourage more peaceable instrumentalities; 
would to God that no other were ever needful. Make laws, 
if you can, though you have State processes already, if you 
had officers to enforce them ; and, indeed, what can any State 
process do, except to legalize nidlification ? Use politics, if 
you can make them worth using, though a coalition adminis- 
tration proved as powerless, in the Sims case, as a Whig 
administration has proved now. But the disease lies deeper 
than these remedies can reach. It is all idle to try to save 
men by law and order, merely, while the men themselves 
grow selfisli and timid, and are only ready to talk of Liberty, 
and risk nothing for it. Our people have no active physical 
habits ; their intellects are sharpened, but their bodies, and 
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even their hearts, are left untrained ; they learn ^nly (as a 
French satirist once said,) the fear of. God and the love of 
money; they are taught that they owe the world nothing, 
but that the world owes them a living, and so they make a 
living ; but the fresh, strong spirit of Liberty droops and 
decays, and only makes a dying. I charge you, parents, do 
not be so easily satisfied ; encourage nobler instincts in your 
children, and appeal to nobler principles ; teach your daugh- 
ter that life is something more than dress and show, and your 
son that there is some nobler aim in existence than a good 
bargain, and a fast horse, and an oyster supper. Let us have 
the brave, simple instincts of Circassian mountaineers, with- 
out their ignorance; and the unMtering moral courage of 
the Puritans, without their superstition; so that we may 
show the world that a community may be educated in brain 
without becoming cowardly in body; and that a people 
without a standing army may yet rise as one man, when 
Freedom needs defenders. 

May God help us so to redeem this oppressed and bleeding 
State, and to bring this people back to that simple love of 
Liberty, without which it must die amidst its luxuHes, like 
the sad nations of the elder world. May we gain more iron 
in our souls, and have it in the right place; — have soft 
hearts and hard wills, not as now, soft wills and hard hearts. 
Then will the iron break the Northern iron and the steel no 
longer; and ^^God save the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts ! " will be at last a hope fidfiUed. 
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DISCOURSE. 



Pb. bud. d : — *< Cabt mb not otf in teb time of old aob ; fobsakb me 

NOt WHEN XT 8«E£N01U FAILBTH." 

The psalm from which these words are taken was 
<5omposed by David, after he had descended into the 
vale of years, and began to feel the infirmities and 
anxieties of old age. It breathes the pious trust of 
a heart deeply impressed by the remembrance of the 
care and goodness of God, and rejoicing in being able 
to make him still its refuge. 

It was probably about the time when this psalm 
was composed, that David took measures to rid him- 
self of all the cares, labors, and perplexities of his 
high station, — calling together all the princes lof 
Israel and the priests and the Levites, to give them 
his parting counsels, and blessing them in one of, the 
most sublime and affecting prayers ever uttered by 
mortal lips, — his mind, in all, looking only to the 
glory of God, and the welfare of them that should 
come after him. 



The Scriptures describe him as "full of days," 
" stricken in years," and " ready to die," when these 
things took place. Yet he was not so old by several 
years as the speaker who now addresses you ; for he 
was but seventy when he ceased to be numbered 
among the living, while I, having obtained help of 
the Lord, continue to my seventy-fourth year; and 
through his grace I am what I am. 

The occasion on which we now meet is one, as you 
may suppose, of the deepest and most solemn interest 
to me, while, at the same time, it awakens many 
tender and pleasing emotions. I have looked forward 
to it, since it has seemed probable that I might live to 
witness it, with mingled satisfaction and solicitude, — 
with satisfaction, in view of the opportunity it might 
afford for exchanging Christian salutations with so 
many whose kindness I have so long enjoyed; with 
solicitude, from a painftd sense of my inability to 
meet your just expectations. " The spirit, indeed, is 
willing, but the flesh is weak." 

The thoughts and recollections, the pleasures and 
anxieties, which, you might conceive, would express 
themselves without an effort on an occasion like this, 
come with a rushing confiision to my mind, as if the 
experience of fifty years were thrown together into a 
single hour; and the power to arrange them into 
method and order, such as a proper respect for my 
hearers requires, I find not. Yet this is my confidence 
and hope : I can cast myself upon the God of my 
life, and say unto him, with particular reference to 
the humble service I have now to perform, "Now, 



alsa, when I am old and gray-headed, O God ! forsake 
me not." And, still more, I can stand up here before 
you in the Lord's house, and thank our God that he 
permits me to behold your faces in the land of the 
living; that he has given to me such "length of 
days ; " that he has mingled so many mercies in the 
" cup of my life ; " that, while he has ", weakened my 
strength in the way," and put away " mine acquaint- 
ance" far from me, and "mine eye moumeth by 
reason of afiiiction," I am able to appear in his courts 
with those of my family still alive aroimd me ; that, 
while the greater part of the cdngregation who re- 
ceived me fifty years ago are " fallen asleep," yet some 
"remain unto this present," and that others have 
come up, the children succeeding the fathers, to 
" keep the ark of the Lord," and to " inquire in his 
holy temple ; " that the town in which our lines have 
fallen has steadily increased in population, in wealth, 
in fertility, in beauty, till, in these respects, few 
surpass it, and that there has been manifested here a 
growing interest in the cause of general education, 
and a very decided improvement in the morals of the 
community; that sound principles of private and 
public virtue, how miich soever they may be opposed 
by the selfishness and the ignorance of men, are 
gradually gaining the ascendency around us; that, 
notwithstanding changes of opinion and feeling which 
mark the present time, the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, shorn of none of its original 
power and authority, and in each succeeding genera- 
tion better understood in its spirit and application, is 



still preached among us, to the edification and comfort 
of them that hear ; and that the future, for you who 
are in the midst of your days, though darkened by 
some clouds, has yet so many aspects of encourage- 
ment to cheer you on in the way of your duty as 
citizens and as Christians, and, for Us who are ready 
to go the way of all the earth, so many signs in the 
heavens of "pleasui:es for evermore.'* Yeif, I can 
thus thank him devoutly, and with an overflowing 
heart ; for it is a gracious ordinance of Heaven, that, 
while the mental powers lose their activity as the 
outward man fails and sinks under the pressure of 
years, those sentiments which lead the soul up to the 
Almighty in gratitude and trust find fewer hindrances 
in the narrowed sphere of old age than in those 
periods of life when the world is all open around 
the heart, and its temptations are strong to refer the 
blessings enjoyed to second causes, instead of tracing 
them, in a deep sense of dependence, up to the only 
real Cause of all things. 

" Bless the Lord, O my soul ! and, all that is within 
me, bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul1 
and forget not all his benefits. For he knoweth our 
frame ; he remembereth we are but dust. His mercy 
is from everlasting to everlastiag upon them that fear 
him, and his righteousness imto children's children, 
to such as keep his covenant, and those that remem- 
ber his commandments to do them." 

This day, my friends, Completes the fiftieth year of 
my settlement in this place. Fifty years ! As we 



look forward over such a period, how long, how 
almost endless, it seems ! As we look back upon it, 
how brief, how like a dream, how evanescent ! Fifty 
years ! In that period, how many, even in the lim- 
ited sphere in which my days have been spent, have 
come forth into life ; how many been cut down as 
the flower in childhood and youth ; how many gath- 
ered to their fathers, like shocks of com fully ripe 
unto the harvest ! Fifty years ! Within that period, 
I have seen both my parents, — hallowed be their 
memories ! — to whom I owe more than heart can 
conceive or tongue express, — go down, in a good old 
age, — though neith^ of them so aged as myself, — 
beautiful in holiness, to the house appointed for all 
the living. Within that period, what removals from 
my own family, from this parish, and from the pulpits 
of the neighborhood, with whose occupants I had 
long- and sweet fellowship, and frequent exchanges of 
professional services ! Where are the kind-hearted, 
apostolic Goodrich, of Rutland, and Foster, his suc- 
cessor 1 the sodfll, affectionate Bascom, of Phillipston; 
and the logical, witty, eloquent Foster, o£ Petersham? 
Where are Estabrook, of Athol; Gay, of Hubbardston; 
Wesson, of Hardwick ? All, all gone ; and the places 
that knew diem shall know them no more. Fifty 
years 1 In this pmod, what changes have taken 
place all around us I The population has nearly 
doubled. Tracts of wood, swamp, and wild land, 
have boCTL brought under cultivation, and divided 
into farms of unsurpassed fertility. Dwelling-houses 
and bams haye been greatly improved. The old 
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comfortless school-houses have given place to those 
in the modem style of convenience. The entrance 
at the south of our extensive Common, now omar 
mented by trees, fifty years ago was covered with 
shrub-oaks; and at the north, on the rising land, 
now adorned with many elegant houses, there were 
but two or three, and those quite ordinary. Fifty 
years ago, there was but one church here, and that 
without a steeple, where now we have three as neat 
and commodious as are to be seen in any country 
village, besides a fourth at the easterly part of the 
town. If we look at our shire-town, fifty years ago 
it was a pleasant village, not so large as this is at the 
present time ; now it is a city with a population of 
twenty thousand or more, with one business-street as 
handsome and as crowded as any in the State, and 
railroad cars darting through it like weavers* shuttles 
at all hours of the day. 

If, half a century ago, some prophet had predicted 
the discoveries and inventions familiar to this genera- 
tion, — had predicted, for example, that, at this ,day, 
" men would communicate by lightning, and take por- 
traits by sunbeams, amputate limbs without pain, or 
make the voyage from America to Europe in less time 
than was then required to go from Boston to Balti- 
more," — such prophecy would have found few so bold 
as to profess to believe it, and the sober-minded would 
have called it the result of mental illusion. But such 
are the facts ; and there is no end to comparisons of 
this kind. I leave them, therefore, in order to take 
up and pursue, in a. very brief outline, some items of 



the history of our town, as it is connected with my 
residence and ministry here. And here let me be- 
speak your candid forbearance to the garrulity of 
age, and perhaps the too frequent and imnecessary 
recurrence of the personal pronoun. 

On the sixty-sixth anniversary of the landing of 
our Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, — December 22, 
1686, — the Indians then in possession of this portion 
of the coimtry conveyed one hundred and forty-four 
miles of territory, or twelve miles square, to the heirs 
of one Simon Willard, of Lancaster, for which was 
paid twenty-three pounds of the then currency, — 
about one hundred dollars of our money. This whole 
tract bore the name of Naqtieag. 

On the 23d of February, the General Court con- 
firmed the grantees in their possession of the ter- 
ritory, provided sixty-seven families should settle 
thereon, and gave it the name of Rutland. Within 
this grant were included the whole of the present 
towns of Rutland, Oakham, Hubbardston, and Barre, 
with part of Princeton and Paxton. Two years later, 
the proprietors set oflF six miles square of the origiaal 
grant for the occupancy of sixty-two families settled 
thereon. In the year 1722, the General Court passed 
an act incorporating these six miles square as the 
town of Rutland. The remainder of the territory, 
including what is now Barre, remained undivided in 
the hands of the proprietors. In 1753, the General 
Court passed an act incorporating what is now known 
as Barre imder the name of Rutland District, con- 

2 
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fexring upon the inhabitants all the powers and privi- 
leges belonging to towns, except that of sending a 
representative to the General Court. In 1774, Riitr 
land District was incorporated as a town, and received 
the name of Hutchinson, in honor of the former 
Governor. It retained the name but a short time, — 
less than three years ; for the name of a Tory, and so 
narrow-minded, intolerant a man, proved obnoxious to 
the consistent and genuine patriotism of those stirring 
times ; and, by a formal act ♦ of the General Court, 
in answer to the petition of the inhabitants, it took 
the name of Barre, after a noble British statesman, 
celebrated in this country chiefly by his opposition to 
the oppressive acts of Parliament towards the colo- 
nies.f Such is a meagre outline of our early history. 

On the 29th of July, 1753, the year of the incorpo- 
ration of Rutland District, the first Christian church 
was established in this place. The one hundredth 
anniversary of this event was suitably noticed h'ere, 
last July, in an eloquent and appropriate sermon by 
the junior pastor. 

In the month of October follovdng. Rev. Thomas 
Frink, a native of Sudbury, and a graduate of Har- 
YBxd College in 1722, was installed pastor. Mr. 
Frink was first settled in Rutland in 1727, and dis- 
missed in 1740. In 1744, he was installed in the 
Third Church of Plymouth ; Dr. Chauncy, of Boston, 
preaching the installation sermon. He remained in 
Plymouth but four years, when, " by mutual consent, 
no blame attaching to either pastor or people," the 

* See Appendix A. f See Appendix B. 
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connection was dissolved, and he returned to Rutland, 
and was installed here in 1753. Bte was evidently 
a man of considerable ability and reputation. Two 
discourses from his pen were published ; one preached 
on occasion of the Annual Election, and the other at 
an ordination. His ministry, not the most quiet and 
peaceful, extended to thirteen or fourteen years, when 
a difficulty arose in consequence of certain opinions 
advanced by him on the subject of baptism. A ma^ 
jority of the church voted his dismission; but he 
denied the validity of any vote of the church without 
the concurrence of the moderator, and persisted in 
retaining his position. The contest waxed warm, till 
" from words they almost came to blows." At length, 
an ecclesiastical council was called to advise in the 
case, of which Rev. Stephen Williams, of Springfield, 
was moderator; and Rev. Dr. Mahew, of Boston, 
scribe.* Ten specific charges were brought against 
Mr: Frink, in nine of which the council unanimously 
found him guilty, and expressed their judgment in 
terms of great severity. They say, for example, under 
one of the allegations, " The Rev. Mr. Frink claimed 
and exercised a power to adjourn a church-meeting, 
after the mind of the church to the contrary had been 
signified to him; and that he did this in such a 
manner, and under such particular circumstances, as 
strongly indicated an overbearing and arbitrary dispo- 

* It is stated, in the life of Dr. Mahew, that the fetigues and labors 
incident to his attending this council -were so great, that they brought on a 
nervous feyer, from which he never recovered. He returned home only to 
die, — one of the most gifted orators and brilliant luminaries of the Boston 
pulpit. 
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sition in him." Under another, they say, "It also 
appears to us, that, on a particular occasion, the Bev. 
Mr. Frink did, in an unconstitutional and arbitrary 
manner, deny two brethren of the church their un- 
doubted privilege and right of speaking and giving 
their suffirages at church-meeting." And again : " It 
also appears to us, that the Rev. Mr. Frink, on a par- 
ticular occasion, unwarrantably and arbitrarily refused 
to put a vote in church-meeting, after it was regularly 
proposed and seconded by some of the brethren." 
Finally, " It farther appears to us, by a great variety 
of testimonies, that the Eev. Mr. Frink has, for seve- 
ral years past, on different occasions, discovered a 
very remarkable and almost unexampled bitterness 
of spirit towards divers reputable persons of his 
pastoral charge, as well a^ towards other people, to 
the great dishonor of his sacred office, and tending 
directly to alienate his flock from him, to expose him 
to contempt from them, so as, by his own ill example 
in this respect, to frustrate, in a great measure, what- 
ever exhortations he might give them to the necessary 
duties of Christian meekness, forbearance, and bro- 
therly love; and to give much countenance to the 
contrary vices of pride, wrath, and a furious, ungover- 
nable temper of mind; .and we cannot but look upon 
it as a great aggravation of some of his intemperate 
speeches and railing accusations, that they were first 
delivered and afterwards spoken of by him as pas- 
toral rebukes." The councU close their result by 
recommending Mr. Frink's dismission. Against this 
proceeding, however, he vigorously rebelled. The 
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Sunday following his dismission, he repaired to the 
meeting-house, with a full determination to preach. 
His opponents, a majority of the town, apprised of 
his intention, had taken the precaution by vote to 
authorize and require John Caldwell, Esq., a leading 
man in the town, to shut up the pulpit, and to pre- 
vent by force, if circumstances should require it, Mr. 
Frink from carrymg his purpose into effect. Accord- 
ingly he stationed himself at the foot of the pulpit- 
stairs, and, when the bellicose minister came up, 
debarred his access by main strength, and then, 
taking him by the collar, led him to the door. Mr. 
Frink, swelling with rage, proclaimed aloud his in- 
tentipn to preach in his own house, and requested 
his adherents to follow him thither. They obeyed; 
and he preached Christ to them on that day, and 
for several months afterwards, it is to be feared, " of 
envy and strife." At last, he left the town ; and this 
" religious quarrel," as, by a bold solecism, such diffi- 
culties have been called, ceased, and " the church had 
rest." This latter statement I. received from a late 
beloved parishioner, who was of the Frink party; and 
I give it here both as matter of history, showing 
smewhat "the form and pressure of the time," and 
also as matter of warning.* 

Kev. Josiah Dana, successor of Mr. Frink, was 
ordained October 7, 1767; and, after a ministry of 
thirty-four years, died here, October 1, 1801. Mr. 
Dana was a graduate of Harvard College in the class 

* See my Thirty-seventh Anniyersary SennQn» and Dr. Bancroft's Half- 
Century. 
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of 1763, which contained several members who at- 
tained to eminence, among whom may be mentioned 
Judges Gushing and Upham, Timothy Pickering, and 
the young patriot, Josiah Quincy. He was a man of 
prepossessing and commanding appearance, of strong 
powers of mind, of highly respectable acquirements, 
of great social qualities, and of very popular elo- 
quence in the pulpit. During his long ministry, he 
maintained a great influence in this place, and left a 
deep fliark on the character of his people. . He died, 
as he had lived, respected and beloved by all who 
knew him, and leaving a memory which his people 
cherished till they followed him. 

Upon the death of my predecessor, several candi- 
dates for settlement were employed, namely, Messrs. 
Perez Lincoln, Isaac Allen, Samuel Veazie, and 
Thomas Rich ; to the last of whom the town gave 
a call, offering him a salary of four hundred dollars 
a year. He declined, however, not, as he expressly 
declared, on account of the offered support, but for 
reasons which he kept to himself, and which were 
the subject of various speculations and conjectures 
by the people at the time of my coming. 

At this time, Barre was considered one of the most 
eligible vacancies in the country. At an accidental 
meeting of several licentiates at Cambridge, the sub- 
ject of vacant parishes was introduced. One of our 
number (Mr. Veazie), who had preached a term here 
as a candidate, said that he considered Barre the most 
desirable place for settlement within his knowledge; 
and added, that a chief recommendation was, that it 
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contained a Christian scholar and gentleman who had 
been a tutor eight years in Harvard College, and 
whose friendship and aid would be of inestimable 
value to a minister. And I would bear my humble 
testimony, from long experience, to the entire cor- 
rectness of this opinion. Mr. Veazie also added 
(addressing me), "Your name has been spoken of 
as one likely to suit the tastes of Barre people, and 
you will doubtless, before long, be applied to as a 
candidate." And, accordingly, on Commencement- 
Day, 1803, the agent (Captain Samuel Bigelow) con^ 
tracted with me to commence my services here as 
a candidate the first Sunday of October following. 
It was on that day I first preached to this Society. 
At that time, the house in which we assembled — 
without steeple or bell, old-fashioned, long public 
seats, occupying nearly half the body of it, and large, 
square pews the rest, with no means of warming it in 
winter — was far from being an inviting place of 
worship. Still, the best ingredients of true worship 
were there. I recall in imagination, and see now 
distinctly with the mind's eye, the appearance of 
some of the worshippers, and their location in church, 
— gray-headed, robust, venerable-looking men, of iron 
constitution, of lofty stature, — in fact, a noble race, 
excelling in looks and bearing any congregation I had 
before addressed. Amongst them were Doctor Rice 
and Esquire James. I notice these by themselves, as 
they were the only men in town who had received a 
liberal or coUegiate education. Ebenezer Rice was 
bom in Marlborough; graduated at Harvard College 
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in 1760 ; studied medicine, and practised the healing 
art in Wells, Maine; removed to Barre, and died 
here m 1822. 

Eleazer James was bom in Cohasset, then a part of 
Hingham; graduated at Harvard Collie in 1778; 
was tutor eight years ; studied law at Worcester ; 
established himself in that profession here, and, after 
nearly forty years' residence, removed to Worcester, 
and died there in 1843. These gentlemen were ripe 
scholars and sound Christians. They were accom- 
plished men of " the old school," neat in their ap- 
parel, dignified and urbane in their manners, constant 
attendants on divine worship, and highly respected in 
all the relations of life. In their faith, they were 
Arminians, — one having been brought up under the 
preaching of Dr. Hemmenway, of Wells ; the other 
under that of Dr. Gray, of Hingham. I will mention 
the names of a few others, whose venerable forms are 
more distinctly remembered, and whose presence har 
bitually in the house of our solemnities I delight to 
recall, while I cherish their memories with reverent 
affection. There sat Captain Dan Hawes, who, at 
the age of seventy-three, became most deeply inter- 
ested in the inquiry what he should do to be saved, 
from hearing his minister preach from the text, "Turn 
ye to the strong hold, ye prisoners of hope;" and, 
in his advanced age, professed publicly his faith in 
Christ. He maintained, through his remaining days, 
— as, I feel authorized to say, he had ever done, — a 
life conformable with such a profession, and died, ripe 
in years as in virtues, an ornament to the Christian 
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name. He often spoke of himself, with overflowing 
tears, as one who came in at the eleventh hour, still 
with a hope full of immortality. Near him usually sat 
Mr. Daniel Adams, senior, whose grandchildren are 
amongst our elder citizens, and whose great-grandchil- 
dren now fill an active agency in our public worship. 
I remember Joseph Farrar, Benjamin Nye, John 
Patrick, John Woodbury, the Bullards, Samuel and 
Jonathan. There also might be seen the Rices, a 
numerous and goodly race; the good Lieutenant 
Thomas, — whose tact in the sick chamber I shall 
ever remember with gratitude, whose touch to the 
patient of inflammatory rheumatism was tender as a 
mother's, and reviving as the " balm of Grilead," — 
and the brothers Daniel, Jotham, James, and Benja- 
min. There also were the Osgoods, Asahel and Ma- 
nasseh ; and yonder, far on my left, just beyond the 
venerable Underwood, was Captain Abijah Harding, 
whose domicile was more than five miles from church, 
but whose presence here was as regular and constant 
as the return of the first day of the week. Prominent 
among these worshippers was Captaux Samuel Bige- 
low, town-clerk and chorister, a man whose heart was 
as large as his corporeal frame, which weighed not less 
than thirteen scores. Others, whom I can only name, 
rise to my recollection. Lee, Holden, Jenkins, Car-' 
ruth, Caldwell, Freeman, Sibley, Johnson, Fisk, and 
Bent, — these, and many other names, of like worth, 
I fondly believe are written in the book of life. The 
deacons at this time, — Jonas Eaton and Noah Ripley, 
joined afterwards by Moses Holden and Abraham Ste- 
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vena, — in their elevated seats, not more conspicuous 
than were their Christian virtues, m^ht from day to 
day be seen, lending dignity to the altar by their 
presence. 

The selectmen, that year, were Joel Bent, ISijah 
Caldwell, James Holland, Nathaniel Jones, and Job 
Sibley. The assessors were Abijah Hardiiig, Joseph 
Farrar, and James Holland. 

Such was the Barre congregation when I first saw 
it. By consulting* the records of the town, I find 
that, at a town-meeting, holden December 28, 1803, 
it was " Voted, unaninumsly^ to unite with the church 
to invite Mr. James Thompson to the pastoral charge 
of this church and people : voted, to choose a com- 
mittee of seven to wait on Mr. Thompson, and inform 
him of the proceedings of the town, and to see if there 
is a prospect of his settling with us in the ministry, 
and report at the time to which this meeting may be 
adjourned." The committee consisted of Samuel Bige- 
low, Moses Holden, Noah Ripley, Joel Bent, Eleazer 
James, Ebenezer Rice, David Fisk, and Nathaniel 
Jones. At the adjournment of the meeting, the town 
" Voted to give Mr. Thompson five hundred dollars as 
an annual salary, so long as he continues our minis- 
ter." "Mr. Thompson came into the meeting, ami 
declared his acceptance; and Eleazer James, Samuel 
Bigelow, Jod Bent, David Fisk, and Nathaniel Jones 
were appointed a conmiittee to provide for liie ordina- 
tion, and bring in their account for the same." 

The 11th of January, 1804, was appointed for the 
solemnity. At length the day looked to so eageiiy. 
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and with so much hope, arrived. It was a bitter cold 
day, the snow eighteen inches deep, and the sleighing 
good. Every part of the town was astir with hosts 
of sympathizing friends from all the neighboring 
towns, who thronged our public and private houses 
with joyful and expectant guests. The large, old 
church was crowded to its utmost capacity with an 
orderly, listening audience. It was estimated that 
not one half of those wKo wished to hear could gain 
admittance. The solemnities were conducted by an 
ecclesiastical Council, selected without regard to any 
shades of difference in theological opinions, composed 
of men of high standing and pre-eminent worth, — 
men of liberal views, in thp best sense of the word, 
and deeply imbued with that charity which is the 
bond of perfectness. 

Three only of the clerical members survive to bless 
the world by their example, their instructions, and 
their prayers. One of the three, Dr. Bates, of Dud- 
ley, with whom in early life I enjoyed a happy ac- 
quaintance, and who preached on the occasion of my 
ordination, I grieve to learn, this morning, lies dan- 
gerously sick, and must soon go to his final home. 
Another, Dr. French, of Northampton, N.H., I re- 
joice to hear, by a letter just received from him, con- 
tinues, with a good measure of health and strength, 
to labor in the vineyard of the Lord. The third, my 
aged neighbor and friend. Dr. Fiske, of New Braintree, 
who gave me the right hand of fellowship, I had 
strongly hoped, from his answer to my letter, to see 
here to-day, when I should have given him the right 
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hand with as cordial a grasp as I received from him 
fifty years ago, notwithstanding the differences of 
opinion which have, to some extent, separated us in 
our active ministries. 

Fifty years ago, my brethren, an ordination was a 
notable, solemn, and joyful occasion; and well it might 
be so considered, as but one in a generation, in the 
same place, usually occurred. Then the ceremonies 
and observances of the occasion were deemed impor- 
tant and indispensable; but now, by reason of the 
frequency of such occasions, many of them have gone 
into disuse. Then a procession was formed with 
military precision, accompanied by music, led by the 
moderator and the candidate; the candidate walking 
at the right hand of the moderator. At the door of 
the pulpit, on the broad stair, — for such there were 
in our old churches, — the candidate was seated, till 
invited in to receive the imposition of hands, and be 
consecrated by prayer to the work of the ministry. 

Custom also required that the blessing invoked at 
table be by the ordained pastor, and thanks returned 
by the moderator, or by some stranger who might be 
present, at the moderator's invitation. 

Some few years before I came here, there arose a 
warm excitement in the church on account of the in- 
troduction of instrumental music by the choir. The 
bass-viol was particularly obnoxious. The storm, 
however, had then spent its fiiry, and nearly sub- 
Mded. Two persons only sought to interest me 
in their opposition, namely, the senior deacon and 
an aged and very worthy communicant It was 
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said the deacon's opposition arose from his aversion 
to all change or progress. The honor of lining 
the hymn for the choir to sing had jnst before 
been abolished to his chagrin, his office being thus 
shorn of one of its honors ; and now this further 
change was more than he could well endure. The 
other worthy communicant objected to the bass-viol 
that it was nothing but a big fiddle, and that was 
mostly used for^a purpose which his soul hated, — 
very different from that of the worship of God. Af- 
ter a long conversation with the pastor on the sub- 
ject, he concluded by the remark,, that it seemed 
to him, that it was brought into church as an idol, 
and the people worshipped that rather than God. 
The young pastor, as he well remembers, with trem- 
bling diffidence in the presence of so venerated an 
antagonist, closed his answer by suggesting to his 
aged friend, that David, the sweet singer of Israel, 
whose inspiration he would doubtless admit, called 
on the people to praise the Lord with the " stringed 
instrument)" and also with the " timbrel and dance." 
To this he made no reply. 

The church, however, to relieve the tender and ill- 
instructed conscience of the good man, voted that the 
bass-viol be laid aside on communion and lecture 
days ; and for years the vote was religiously observed, 
and the old gentleman enjoyed his conununion and 
lecture seasons without being disturbed or having his 
devotional feelings wouiwied by the sound of the big 
fiddle. This difficulty soon entirely passed away with 
things forgotten. 
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All our ecolesiastical a&ixs were now peaceful and 
harmonious. All were united, and seemed pleased 
with their new minister. Actuated by the spirit 
which has ever diaracterized this people, — not to 
be behind the neighboring towns in the progress of 
improvement, — the subject of their place of pubUc 
worship, — their house without steeple or bell, inferior 
in appearance to most of their neighbors', — became a 
matter of earnest and frequent discussion. Into this 
question the young minister entered with a zeal which 
nothmg perhaps* but youthful fervor could commend 
or justify. He. preached several discourses on the 
duty of peojde to make the house of their solemni- 
ties amiable and inviting, urging them to feel the 
spirit which actuated David to declare "he would 
not offer to the Lord that which cost him nothing." 
Whether these appeals, earnest and sincere, had an 
influence, he would not now presume to assert. It 
may be the vanity of second childhood to say, that 
he does think that his efforts in the pulpit at that time 
had some influence on the minds of the congr^ation, 
both in temporal and spiritual things* At any rate, 
in 1806 (so say the records), the town voted to build 
a " handsome and beauti&l steeple, cupola, or bel&y, 
in which to hang a belL" And, in process of tune, 
they did cause to be erected a steeple which, for ex- 
cellence of workmanship, architectural beauty, and 
symmetry of proportion, was unequalled by any 
other edifice at that day in •this vicinity. Its beau- 
tiful proporti(ms was a fiequent subject of remark 
by strangers, and other people of taste. The cost 
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of erecting it was more than double ttiat of building 
the house itself. This expense was the more cheer* 
fiJly paid from the knowledge that such a structure 
would add much to the good appearance of our \dl* 
lage. In that house we worshipped for more thaai 
forty years. Thence went up to our common Father 
our joint prayers, praises, and aspirations. These 
courts were amiable in our eyes. 

" We loved her gates, we loved the road : 
The church, adorned With grace, 
Stood like a palace built fixr God, 
To show his milder £Eice." 

It was to us a hallowed place, — the house of God 
and the gate to heaven. And when, at last, it was 
deemed necessary to demolish the steeple and remove 
the house from its foundation, our hearts were pained 
with a grief which nothing could comfort but the 
hope of a more modem and commodious one to take 
its place. That hope, through the blessing of God| 
has-been realized. 

During my long service in the ministry here, one 
appropriate part o£ the duty I have endeavored to 
perform with untiring perseverance, great satisfaction, 
and, I trust, with some humble success, has been the 
visitation and supervision of sdhools. I have ever 
thought iMs a peculiajrly favorable and happy sphere 
of ministerial influence and usefulness. Here a ridi 
field for the moral and religious cultivatpr is opened ; 
— here a thick and vigorous forest of twigs may be 
bent by him in the right direction. For nearly forty 
consecutive years, I was honored by the town by elec* 
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tion as chairmaii of t)ie school committee, with asso- 
ciates fix)m year to year who efficiently aided my 
efforts, and to whom I am glad publicly to tender 
my grateful acknowledgments for faithful assistance 
and respectful deference to my official station. Here 
much seed has been sown, — some, doubtless, on stony 
ground and by the wayside; but much, I trust, — 
very much, I hope, — on good ground, bringing forth 
fruit now a hundred fold. As some evidence of this, 
look about you. See the niunber that have gone out 
from us, occupying honorable positions in society, and 
those who remain at home, pillars of our churches, ^ 
guardians of our town, promoters of all good en- 
terprises. Our senators and representatives in the 
General Court, our magistrates, our enlightened for- 
mers, our member of Congress, our Doctors of Di- 
vinity, and Doctors of Medicine, and Masters of Arts, 
— many of whom honor this occasion, and make glad 
our hearts by their presence, — these, my friends, are 
among our jewels ; of these we are proud ; and these 
are some of the fruits of our town-school system. It 
, must be confessed, that, fifty years ago, a lamentable 
indiflFerence by parents and others to the condition of 
the schools, and especially to their visitation and su- 
pervision, was prevalent. Frequently but one other 
was chosen, as associate with the pastor, to examine 
the teachers and visit the schools. The laws of the 
Commonwealth were exceedingly lax and defective; 
and their requirements, few as they were, were often 
neglected or evaded. Then the town appropriated 
but seven hundred dollars to the schools of thirteai 
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districts. Now the state of things is better, and more 
than two thousand dollars are annually devoted to 
this object. A happy improvement is going on in 
this and other thiags ; and soon, I hope, Barre may 
be as pre-eminent for her schools as for her agricul- 
tural and mechanical progress ; and may virtue and 
learning be the stability of our times ! In my minis- 
terial life, I have made not less than one thousand 
official visits to our schools, riding in many cases for 
the purpose from three to five miles, and for most of 
the time without any pecuniary remuneration what- 
ever; Computation will show that this would occupy 
the working days of more than four years. I have 
solemnized the marriage of more than four hundred 
and fifty couples. During the same period, upwards 
of five hundred infants and adults have been initiated 
into Christ's visible church by baptism. I have also 
been called to the sad office of attendiag the obse- 
quies of more than one thousand persons, — a con- 
gregation lai-ger than the living one now before 
me* The sabbath-school I have ever deemed a most 
important aid to the religious progress of the so- 
ciety; and I now regret that I did not give more 
attention to it. Yetj through the faithful efforts of 
superintendents and teachers^ f6r many years of my ' 
ttiinistry, we hcd a flourishing and well-ordered Sim- 
day-sjshool, bearing an honorable comparison with 
the best in the Vicmity. On this subject I have 
preached alid exhorted, not without some happy re- 
sults. Let the institution be cherished as a hand- 
maid to our dearest interests, and a fostering helper 
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of our best hopes. Other statistics and notices of 
persons and events must be omitted, lest I weary 
your patience beyond all endurance. 

Often/ in the course of my life, I have been asked 
how I could live, and support a family of eight chil- 
dren, upon a salary of five hundred dollars. It has 
long been a subject of general inquiry how the mini- 
sters of the gospel in New England could so repu- 
tably live, and rear and educate their children, upon 
their small annual stipend. However strange, the 
fact is unquestionable. Ministers generally have 
lived, brought up large families, and been prosper- 
ous, upon v^ry inadequate salaries. It has been 
truly said, that figures in this case afford no solu- 
tion. Arithmetic puts the balance on the wrong 
side. I know it to be so. Still, the fact above 
stated remains. The explanation is not, as yet, de- 
veloped. I would meekly ascribe it to that bene- 
ficent Providence which David acknowledged and 
adored, when he said, " I have been young, but now 
am old ; yet I have never seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread." In my connection with 
this parish, I have received many gratuities, — valuar 
ble both from the feeling which prompted the be- 
stowment, and from their intrinsic worth. living 
amongst a generous people, these frequent though 
small tokens of their remembrance and attachment, 
in the aggregate amounting to a great assistance, 
have kept the heart whole ; and I have lived to the 
present day, having always had straw and provender 
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for the wayfarer, and a frugal table for hospitality, 
though never, till recently, withoul a sense of obli- 
gation to the forbearance of creditors ; yet, through 
a kind Providence, having had food and raiment, and 
every really necessary means of comfortable living, I 
have been content. And here truth and duty demand 
a tribute to the memory of her whom God graciously 
gave to be my faithful companion and helpmeet, — 
the mother of my children. If there was any thing 
in the manse of well-devised yet generous economy, 
of open-hearted hospitality, of orderly domestic ar- 
rangement, of pleasing attraction to friends and stran- 
gers, young and old, it is mainly due to her imtiring 
devotedness to the welfare of her family, and her un- 
ceasing endeavor to deserve the love of the people, 
and to secure their attachment to their minister. Of 
her success all who knew her are witnesses. And 
O may her virtues, as appreciated and inscribed by 
her female friends on yonder marble, be ever alive 
and active in the bosoms of her daughters and her 
daughters' daughters, to the remotest posterity, till 
the marble itself shall crumble back to dust ! Peace 
and benedictions on her dear and precious memory, 
till that memory shall change to sight, in that world 
where all tears are wiped from every eye, and heaven' 
is found in the renewal^ and perfection of the purest 
joys of this present life ! ♦ 

Through nearly the whole of my ministry, it was a 
custom, having acquired by time the authority of law, 
to supply the parsonage with ftiel. On a day appointed, 

* See Appendix C. 
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near the beginning of the year, might be seen, from 
nearly every road in town, the long teams, with the 
big loads of wood, accompanied by their owners, 
the hired men, and the boys, and joined on theway 
by idlers and loungers, wending their course to the 
centre. Near the house might be seen, extending 
all around, the teams of oxen and horses, in ^^big 
confusion," -^ the men and boys unloading the dona- 
tions in jovial hmnor, discussing the number of loads 
brought, and whose was largest and best. Then fol- 
lowed the joyful participation of refreshments, — 
always generous and abundant, and most cheerfully 
bestowed, — though their cost diminished somewhat 
the pecuniary value of the donation, — after which, 
tiU night, a merry chopping and splitting concluded 
the business and pleasure of the day. About twenty 
cords were an average quantity. Some, who had no 
wood, brought products of the field or the dairy, or 
articles of use from the stores. This custom k^t 
alive the interest of pastor and people in each other ; 
and, while the fuel warmed the body, it equally wai^ned 
the heart of the recipient with gratitude to his trusty 
parishioners, and to God, the Giver of every good and 
perfisct gift. But I must forbear. 

And now, leaving these details and reflections, 
which, it is hoped, may not be entirely without 
interest to you, let us recur, in conclusion, to the 
author of our text, and the sentiments that filled his 
mind at the time he wrote it. The day with him was 
fiur spent, and the night was at hand. But his day 
had been crowned with signal morcies. In the midst 
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of sore trials aad many judgments, and mider the 
a^ul rebukes of an outraged conscience, he had still 
found fevor with the Lord, His prayers had been 
lieard in heaven. And, as he looked back, and called 
to remembrance the long-suffering and kindness of 
the Most High, his heart was melted with gratitude, 
and he poured it forth in songs of praise. And this 
was not all. He also consecrated his remaining 
strength to a work, which, he had hoped, would be 
some humble return for the blessings he had received. 
That work, he knew, he should not live to see accom- 
plished ; but it engrossed his thoughts, and was the 
burden of his prayers. The building of a house for 
the worship of God, -^ this was his hearfs great 
desire, and the subject of his daily meditations. To 
Om he devoted his riches, and laid the most solemn 
injunctions on his friends to see that the work was 
done according to his design. Now, brethren, your 
house for the Lord is already builded. Once that 
work lay anxiously upon our hearts ; but it is done, 
and you have a goodly and commodious structure, 
fit for the hdly services to which it is dedicated. 
Still, my friaidfl, the building is nothing except as it 
is rendered beautiful and glorious by a pure and 
fervent worship. And to this point I look with deep 
concern. Here centre both my anxieties and my 
h(^)e8: in regard to you. Speaking now to you, it 
may be, for the last tiiaie, I would say, Bemember that, 
your chujrch is built on the foundation of Prophets, 
and Apostles ; that Jesus Christ is Hxe chief comer- 
&ton,e ; awl tbact i^o mm can lay any other fixundation 
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that will not be swept away. I would declare my 
undying conviction of the authority of Jesus Christ 
as a Teacher miraculously endowed and sent from 
Grod, and my hope of foi^veness and the joy of 
heaven through the mercy revealed by him. I would 
beseech those who enter these hallowed doors to 
remember that the church loses its distinctive cha- 
racter and use, when it ceases to be emphatically a 
house of prayer; and that worship in "spirit aad 
truth" will not long survive respect for its proper 
forms and observances. Let them also remember, 
that it is the duty of each one who comes up hither 
to bring his individual contribution to the religious 
eflfect of the services, and to do what in him lies to 
promote a heartfelt sympiathy in the congregation. 

Beyond these admonitions, it does not become me, 
in my situation, to offer much counsel. And yet you 
will suffer me to say, that a generous toleration of 
opinions not derogatory to the gospel, but at the same 
time differing, to some extent, from those which you 
have long been accustomed to hear, is the dictate 
alike of duty and expediency. It cannot be expected 
that the young, the ardent, the hopeful, with in- 
quiring minds, wUl be content to walk in all the 
steps of their fathers, and never go beyond them in 
any thing. And we ought not to wish it. Standiog 
upon the foundation of the gospel, let the largest 
liberty of thought consistent with its principles and 
authority be encouraged and maintained. This is the 
true Protestant theory. Let the Bible — the Bible — 
be open for study, for investigation, from age to age ; 
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and let every new discovery, in its unsearchable depths, 
be hailed with joy, and freely proclaimed. 

There probably has never been a time when all 
questions relating to truth and duty were more gene- 
rally discussed than at the present day. The old are 
apt to be timid in regard to the consequences of so 
much freedom. An unreasonable tenacity to what is 
of long standing, without reference to its intrinsic 
merits, is a danger against which it becomes us to be 
on our guard. While adhering to opinions and con- 
nections which I have long maintained, and never 
expect to change in this world, I would not hold to 
them so rigidly as to discourage all attempts at pro- 
gress. Errors of opinion still exist to be corrected: 
Social evils, not wholly disconnected from such errors^ 
abound ; and we ought to give a '[ God speed " to 
every one who girds on his armor against them. It 
is "my heart's desire and prayer to God this day," 
that the people of this town, from generation to 
generation, may be found, not only "earnestly con- 
tending for the faith once delivered to the saints," but 
also for that righteousness which is by feith in Jesus 
Christ; that they may ever be arrayed on the side 
of Temperance, of Jxxstice, of Hmnanity, of Christian 
Love, against their opposites and adversaries; and 
that every good work, every Christian enterprise, 
every effort for the melioration of the condition of 
any part of our fellow-men, black or white, bond or 
free,* degraded by sin or bowed down by oppression, 
may have their united and hearty co-operation. 

* Appendix I). 
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And now let ns advert, once more, for a single 
moment, to this pleasing but solemn occasion. Fifty 
years I have lived here amongst you, very imperfectly 
fulfilling the ministry which I have received of the 
Lord Jesus. I have kept back nothing which I 
deemed important and essential. I have endeavored 
to live peaceably with all men. I have coveted no 
man's silver or gold or appareL If I have wronged 
any one ; if I have failed in my duty to any, as often 
I must; if, by word or example, I have ever cast 
dishonor on our religion, *— I pray to be forgiven of 
men and of God. If, in late years, I have seemed 
less interested in your prosperity than formerly, re- 
member, that, in voluntarily relinquishing to a young 
co-laborer the active duties of the ministry here, I 
neither exacted nor received from you any provision 
for my ovm support, and that that has been derived 
entirely from my labors in other places.* If I have 
appeared less social, and been more retired and se- 
cluded, in my old age than in earlier life, remember, 
oh I remember, the desolations that have visited me, 
the sorrows that have been poured on my head ; and 
charge it not to indifference or neglect. I shall need 
your candid consideration but a little longer. The 
oil of my lamp is almost gone. The places which 
now know me will soon know me no more* This 
house I shall leave for that one, not far distant, so 
still and peaceftJ, where sleep the friend of my bosom, 
early loved and long mourned, and dear children, to 
whom my heart yearns continually, and many, many 
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very dear to me, once members of this Christian 
congregation. 

These would be sad thoughts indeed, were it not 
for the future in prospect. Hope, faith in the immor- 
tality of the soul, in a reunion of departed friends, 
and an eternity of love in heaven, — this brightens 
them, and even makes them sometimes very joyful. 

My beloved hearers, I thank you for giving to this 
humble occasion so much time and attention, and for 
the zeal with which you have labored to render it 
gratifying to my feelings. Adopting the language of 
St. Paul, I would say, " But I rejoiced in the Lord 
greatly, that now, at the last, your care of me hath 
flourished again. Not that I speak in respect to 
want ; for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content." 

Children of this town, sons and daughters dis- 
persed abroad ! I thank you for coming home to-day, 
to make glad your aged pastor's heart, and to receive 
his parting blessing. May the happiness you expe- 
rience in the welcome that hails your return, and in 
your mutual greetings, and in the pleasure it gives 
so many fiiends to see you, induce you often to repeat 
your visit, and to cherish in your bosoms a tender 
and affectionate attachment to your native place and 
your early friends ! I cannot utter all I would say 
unto you. May God, of his infinite goodness, bless 
you all, individually and in your families ! May 
he bless you abundantly with all that is needftd for 
the comfort of this life, and still more with those 
treasures which wax not old ! May you be wise to 
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fear the Lord, aad serve him with truth, with all 
your hearts ! May your character and your peace be 
established on that sure foundation which can never 
be moved! And upon you all, whether residents 
here or in other places, may the love of God descend, 
and fill you with food and gladness ! May your 
course on earth, by whatever trials darkened, be a 
continual progress in all goodness and truth; and, 
when it is finished, may heaven receive you all to its 
rest, its love, its everlasting joy ! 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of 
God, and the conununion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all ! Amen. 



APPENDIX. 



NOTES. 



A. — Page 10. 
« 

The curious in such matters will read with interest the 
proceedings which resulted in a change of name. These 
papers are copied from the originals in the archives of the 
State. 

PETITION. 

To THE GBNERA.L ASSEMBLY OP THE COLONY OF THE MaSSAOHVSBTTS BaT, 
NOW 8ITTIN0 AT WaTEKTOWN. 

Gentlehsn, — We, your humble petitioners, beg leave hum- 
bly to show, that, whereas the inhabitants of a certain tract of 
land or plantation, lying in the county of Worcester, formerly 
known by the name of Rutland District, being desirous of a new 
incorporation, did, in the year 1773, petition the General Assem- 
bly of this Colony for to be set off as a town, and to have the 
connection with Rutland cease ; and we so far succeeded in our 
attempt as to obtain the approbation and concurrence of both 
houses ; but the matter was non-concurred by Governor Hutchin- 
son, who was then in the chair, unless he could have the privilege 
of filling the blank ; but, the House not willing to give up what 
they viewed as their right, the matter was not completed till Mr. 
Gage took the chair, who, very soon after, gave us a specimen of 
what he was, or intended to be, to this Colony, by filling up the 
blank With that obnoxious name, Hutchinson, — that well- 
known enemy to the natural and stipulated rights of America ; 
which gave us a very disagreeable sensation of mind, not being 
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able to speak of the town in which we lived but our thoughts 
were necessarily turned upon that ignominious enemy of mankind, 
and, in a measure, filled with shame to tell where we live when 
requested, — therefore, we, your humble petitioners, on the 17th 
of January last, at a town-meeting notified for the purpose of 
taking the minds of the inhabitants of our town, passed l^e 
following votes, viz.: 1. Voted unanimously to petition the Gene- 
ral Assembly of this Colony to take off and cancel that obnoxious 
name, — Hutchinson ; 2. Voted unanimously that it would 
give content to the inhabitants of this town to be incorporated by 
the name of that ever-memorable friend to the rights and liberties 
of America, — Wilkes. We, your humble petitioners, wishing 
success to the American cause, expecting our petition to be 
granted, which we in duty are bound, shall ever pray. 

(Signed) John Mason, ^ 

Nathan Spabhawk, IComnuttee in behalf 



Pbteb Fbbsbnden, I of the Town, 
Andbew Paskeb, J 



Hutchinson, 5th Pebmary, 1776. 



THE ACT POR CHANGING THE NAME. 
An Act pok discontinuino the Name op a Town in the County of 

WOBCESTEB, lately INCOBPOBATBD BY THE NaMB OP HuTCHINSON, AND 
CALLXNG THE SAKE BaBBE. 

Whereas the inhabitants of the town of Hutchinson have, by 
their petition, represented to this Court, that, in June, 1774, 
when the said town was incorporated. General Gage, the then 
Governor, gave it the name of Hutchinson, in honor to, and to 
perpetuate the memory of, Thomas Hutchinson, his immediate 
predecessor in the chair of government, whom they justly style 
the well-known enemy of the natural and stipulated rights of 
America ; and that, at a town-meeting notified for that purpose, 
they voted unanimously to petition, and accordingly have peti- 
tioned, the General Court, that the name of the said town might 
be altered, and that it might no longer bear the disgracefid name 
of Hutchinson ; — 
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And whereas there is a moral fitness that traitors and parri- 
cides, — especially such as have remarkably distinguished them- 
selves in that odious character, and have long labored to deprive 
their native country of its most valuable rights and privileges, 
and to destroy every constitutional guard against the evils of an 
all-enslaving despotism, — should be held up to public view in 
their true characters, to be execrated by mankind ; and that there 
should remain no other memorials of them than such as will 
transmit their names with infamy to posterity ; — 

And whereas the said Thomas Hutchinson, contrary to every 
obligation of duty and gratitude to this his native country, which 
raised him from private life to the highest and most lucrative 
offices in the government, has acted towards her the part of a 
traitor and parricide, as above described, which has been clearly 
manifested to the world by his letters lately published ; and, by 
his having thus acted, it has become fit and just that every 
honorable memorial of him should be obliterated and cease, — 

Therefore be it enacted by the Council and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Massachusetts Bay, in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that the land lying 
in the county of Worcester, formerly called Rutland District, 
and, in June, 1774, incorporated into a town by the name of 
Hutchinson, shall no longer bear that name, but henceforth shall 
be called and known by the name of Barre, the aforesaid incorpo- 
rating act notwithstanding ; and all officers in the said town shall 
hold and exercise their offices respectively in the same manner 
as they would have done had not the name of the said town been 

altered. 

(Signed) S. Dalton, Speaker pro tern. 

Nov. 7, 1776. (Also signed by the Council.) 



B. — Page 10. 



In reply to Colonel Barre, who had served in America, 
and who made a speech against the bill [the stamp tax], 
Townshend, one of the ministers, spoke of the colonists 
as ^^ children planted by our care, nourished by our indul- 
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gence, and protected by our arms." Bane's indignant retort 
produced a great sensation in the House. " They planted 
by your care ? No ! your oppressions planted them in 
America. They nourished by your indulgence? They 
grew up by your neglect of them. They protected by 
your arms ? Those sons of liberty have nobly taken up 
arms in your defence. I claim to know more of America 
than most of you, having been conversant in that country. 
The people, I believe, are as truly loyal subjects as the 
king has, but a people jealous of their liberties, and who 
will vindicate them should they ever be violated." — Exl- 
dretKs Hist, of the United States^ vol. ii. pp. 524-5. 

No full report of this speech was ever made, but the 
news of it produced a great impression in this country. 
The following proceedings and votes of the town of Bos- 
ton in relation to it are copied from its town-records, and 
are deemed of sufficient interest to be put into this note: — 

Anno 1765, Sept. 18. — Boston Town Beoords, yol. iv. p. 655. 

On a motion made and seconded, it was unanimously voted 
that the Hon. James Otis, Esq., the moderator, the Hon. Samuel 
Wells, Esq., the Hon. Harrison Gray, Esq.; the Hon. Royal Ty- 
ler, Esq., Joshua Henshaw, Esq., John Rowe, Esq., Mr. Samuel 
Adams, be a committee to draw up, and transmit by the first op- 
portunity, to the Right Honorable General Conway, now one of 
His Majesty's principal Secretaries of State, and to Colonel Isaac 
Barre, a member of Parliament, several addresses, humbly ex- 
pressing the sincere thanks of this metropolis of His Majesty's 
ancient and loyal province of the Massachusetts Bay, for their 
noble, generous, and truly patriotic speeches at the last session 
of Parliament, in favor of the Colonies, their rights and privileges ; 
and that correct copies of the same be desired, that they may be 
deposited among our most precious archives. Also voted, that 
these gentlemen's pictures, as soon as they can be obtained, be 
placed in Faneuil Hall, as a standing monument to all posterity 
of the virtue and justice of our benefactors, and a lasting proof 
of our gratitude. 
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Anno 1766, May 6. ^Vol. iv. p. 699. 

The following is a copy of a letter from Colonel Barre, Mem- 
ber of Parliament, to James Otis, Esq., chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed to transmit him the thanks of the inhabitants of 
tliis metropolis, for his ps^triotic speech at the last session of Par- 
liament, in favor of the Colonies, which was laid before the town 
"by said Mr. Otis : — 

" Sir, — It is with the highest sense of the honor done me I 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated Boston, New Eng- 
land, -September 20th, with the unanimous resolution of the com- 
mittee inclosed, containing expressions of approbation from the 
metropolis of E[is Majesty's ancient and loyal province of the 
Massachusetts Bay, which are exceedingly flattering to me. Dur- 
ing the last war, the course of my profession gave me frequent 
and pleasing opportunities of observing attentively the spirit, 
loyalty, and attachment of His Majesty's North American sub- 
jects, in support of a war begun in defence of the limits of North 
America, and continued to the honor and immortal glory of this 
nation in every part of the world. 

" My natural attachment to this country, a regard to its most 
solid interests, to its improvements* in time of peace (which so 
greatly depends on the establishing our late extended commerce 
upon those generous and steady principles which* a happy expe- 
rience and the information of those most materially concerned 
can suggest), and to the uniting of our strength in case of any 
future rupture, has and will ever make me desirous of promoting 
every measure that may contribute, to those good effects, and o 
strongly deprecating those of a contrary tendency. My conduct 
in Parliament, so obligingly referred to, being the real senti- 
ments of my heart, was the natural result of these considerations. 
The terms in which they were delivered were such as the parti- 
cular circumstances of time and place first suggested, and such 
as I cannot possibly, at this distance, charge my memory with. 
They were not premeditated, nor are they perhaps worthy to be 
remembered. I must therefore beg your mediation, sir, with the 
respectable body whose pen you hold, to excuse my troubling 
them with an imperfect repetition of words in themselves of 
little use in North America. But, if there should be any call for 
the like exertion in Europe, I beg leave through your means to 

6 
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assure them that no consideration shall make me forget my duty, 
whensoever an occasion presents itself, of promoting to the ut- 
most of my ability the united interest of Great Britain and her 
Colonies. 

** As long as the inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay will con- 
tinue to regard the .motives of my conduct, and not the conse- 
quences, I do not despair of retaining what I shall ever esteem 
among the greatest rewards, — their approbation, of which I 
cannot have a more honorable or distinguishing mark than that 
contained in the last part of their resolution, — a flattering re- 
quest which I shall comply with as soon as possible. 

" My being abroad the whole summer prevented me from hav- 
ing the honor of receiving your letter sooner than the end of 
December : this circumstance I b^g may be communicated to the 
gentlemen of the committee, and to your respectable fellow-citi- 
zens. At the same time, you will accept, I hope, of my sincere 
thanks for your very polite manner of communicating to me their 
sentiments, and for the trouble you have had on the occasion. 

" I am, with the greatest respect and personal regard, 

"Sir, 

** Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

"Isaac Babbe. 
** London, Jan. 11, 1766. • 

« To the Hon. James Otis, Bsq." 

Anno 1767, March 16. 

That article in the warrant, viz. "And in what manner the 
town will acknowledge the receipt of Colonel Barre's picture," 
was read, whereupon — 

Voted f That the Hon. James Otis, Esq., John Hancock, Esq., 
John Rowe, Esq., Ezekiel Goldthwait, Esq., John Erving, Esq., 
be a committee to take this matter into consideration, and report 
at the adjournment. 

Anno 1767, May 8. 

The committee relative to Colonel Barre*s picture made a ver- 
bal report, whereupon — 

Voted, That those gentlemen, viz. James Otis, Esq., John 
Hancock, Esq., John Kowe, Esq., Ezekiel Goldthwait, Esq., 
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John Erving, jun., Esq., be and they hereby are appointed a 
committee to write a letter to the Hon. Colonel Barre, inform- 
ing him of the receipt of his picture ; and that the same, by ]the 
unanimous order of the town, is placed in Faneuil Hall. And 
said committee are empowered and directed to engage some per- 
son to write to his correspondent in London to pay to Mr. Duncan 
Clark, or the painter, the cost of having said picture, and any 
other expense that has attended the same; which sum the in- 
habitants hereby oblige themselves to repay and reimburse. 

Anno 1769. 

October 18, 10 o'clock, a.m. — Met according to adjournment. 
The Hon. James Otis, Esq., chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to transmit a petition of the town to the Hon. Isaac 
Barre, Esq., of London, by him to be presented to His Majesty, 
received the following letter, which was read to the town: — 

« Bath, July 20, 1769. 

" Sir, — I had the honor of receiving your letter, with its 
inclosures, on the first of June. It gives me very great satis- 
faction to find that my public conduct continues to meet with the 
approbation of -so respectable a body of His Majesty's loyal sub- 
jects, and I feel myself much flattered with receiving the com- 
mands of the inhabitants of Boston. I am now to acquaint you 
that the day after your letter reached my hand, I had the honor 
of laying at the king's feet the petition, which you transmitted to 
me, addressed to His Majesty. 

" Your fellow-citizens, sir, may rest assured that their applica- 
tion to the throne for redress has not upon this occasion been 
intercepted. 

'' Their situation and grievances, as stated by themselves, are 
now fully known to their sovereign, whose princely virtues give 
them abundant reason to be persuaded with me that his heart 
will feel, and his own genuine wisdom will, in due course of time, 
dictate the most proper methods of alleviating the distresses of his 
faithful subjects, however remote they may be from his royal pres- 
ence. 

'^ Permit me to add my sincere wishes that the future measures 
for the better governing of America may be of such a conciliating 
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nature as will effectually restore that affection and obedience 
which formerly characterized all the dependencies of this great 
nation. 

** I am, with personal esteem and regard, 
"Sir, 
'* Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

" Isaac Babre." 

Anno 1769, Gotober 18. 

Upon a motion made. Voted unanimously that the thanks of 
the town be and hereby are given to the Hon. Isaac Barre,* Esq., 
a member of Parliament, for his singular service to the town in 
waiting upon our gracious sovereign in person, and presenting to 
His Majesty their humble and dutiful petition for the redress of 
grievances ; and that the Hon. Thomas Gushing, Esq., Mr. Sa- 
muel Adams, John Adams, Esq., the Hon. James Otis, Esq., Dr. 
Joseph Warren, Richard Dana, Esq., Joshua Henshaw, Esq., 
Joseph Jackson, Esq., Benjamin Kent, be' a committee respect- 
fully to transmit this vote of thanks to Colonel Barre, as soon 
as may be. 



C — Page 27. 

Mrs. Thompson was the eldest daughter of the late 
Hon. Seth Washburn, of Raynham. Possessing a re- 
markably cheerful temper, united with great benevolence, 
she made perpetual sunshine by her presence. The late 
Rev. Samuel Deane, of Scituate, married one of her sisters, 
a woman of uncommon intelligence and character, now 
gone to her reward. Two sisters survive, — long may they 
be spared ! — one, Flora Washburn, keeping the old family 
mansion ; the other, Mrs. Amelia James, the wife of Josiah 
L. James, Esq., of Chicago, Illinois. Mrs. Thompson died, 
after a long and distressing illness, which she bore with a 
constancy of faith and cheerful submission rarely witnessed, 
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on the 34th day of May, 1835, at the age of 52 years. 
The following notice of her from a sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
^Wellington, of Templeton, on the Sunday after her inter- 
ment, is republished from the " Christian Register : " — 

In this afflicting dispensation, the friends of this Christian lady 
mourn the loss of one, the review of whose virtues, character, and 
life, may not only yield them consolation in the contemplation of 
the prospects which Christianity unfolds, but be of use to others, 
as an excitement to diligence in the labors and duties of their 
Christian calling. 

In the deceased there were virtues and qualities of mind and 
heart which endeared her to the community in which she resided, 
and fitted her, in an eminent degree, to occupy with honor and 
usefulness the station she was called to fill. As a wife, while she 
honored her husband, and scrupulously consulted his happiness, 
the welfare and comfort of his children, and the success of his 
ministry, she secured his respect and confidence. How well she 
discharged the duties of domestic life is known and remembered 
by those who saw her in them, and were her most intimate 
associates. These duties she did not regard as beneath the 
Christian's notice or character, nor inconsistent with her obliga- 
tions to God and the Saviour. On the other hand, she regarded 
them as pertaining essentially to her, not only as a wife and 
mother, but as a Christian. 

As a mother, she felt a strong attachment to her children, was 
prompt to relieve their wants, and cherished a deep solicitude for 
their welfare, and sought it carefully with prayers and tears. 
Indeed, so many expressions of tenderness and good-will did 
they witness and receive, and so many advantages have resulted 
to them from her maternal solicitude and care, that, now the 
hand that reared and guided theni is powerless, and the lips that 
taught and counselled them are stlfiened in death, will her 
memory be cherished in their grateful hearts and recollections, 
and by them will her name be honored and blessed. She opened 
her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue was the law of kind- 
ness. She looked well to the ways of her household, and ate not 
the bread of idleness. Her children rose up, and called her 
blessed ; her husband also, and he praised her. 
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But it is in a religious point of view, more especially, that the 
character of the deceased gathers importance. How deeply she 
felt the importance of religion and a religious character to herself, 
how fully she realized the importance of her profession, and her 
personal responsibleness, and how much pleasure religion im- 
parted to her mind, appeared from her attention to, and uniform 
observance of, the ordinances and institutions of Christ's king- 
dom. 

As religion had yielded pleasures to her mind, and a controlling 
power over her conduct in life, it was during the period when her 
health had declined, and towards the close of life, that it seemed 
to improve her joys, and exert a more softening influence on her 
heart. It was then that she felt more deeply all the tender 
sympathies of nature, all the power and tenderness of parental 
love and attachment ; and in the interchange of endearing atten- 
tions and smiles and kind offices between her and her anxious 
partner and children and friends, was her happiness increased. 
It was then that her heart seemed to expand in kind wishes, and 
feelings of benevolent concern, not only to those within the circle 
of her Mends and intimate acquaintances, but to others, none of 
whom did she feel a disposition to exclude from a share in her 
charitable feelings on account of any difference of religious opin- 
ions. Though she had her particular favorite views, yet she did 
not yield to the temptation to deny to others the Christian cha- 
racter and hopes. Whenever she discovered the Christian temper, 
the image of Christ, she loved the subject ; and their supposed 
errors did not hinder her extending to any her Christian regards. 
The spirit and feelings she expressed and manifested on this sub- 
ject were such as we could wish and devoutly pray may pervade 
and actuate every member of every sect and denomination of 
Christians; such as will be found in every meek and humble 
follower of Christ. 

Such were some of the virtues, such the character, of Mrs. T., 
whose mortal remains were recently committed to the bosom of 
the earth. And such a character and life must secure to her 
friends, who survive her but to mourn, the privilege of mourning 
not without hope. Yes, we indulge them in the consolations 
imparted by the hope that what is their loss is her gain ; that, 
since she has Left the scenes of earth, she has found an entrance 
into those regions, seen by the apostle only in prophetic visions 
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and reyelations, which the things that so often embitter the 
pilgrimage of mortal man can never inyade. *' There shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying ; neither shall there be 
any more pain ; for the former things are passed away." 

To -the bereaved husband of the deceased, deprived as he now 
is of the companion of his journey, the sharer of his pleasures 
and hopes, his burdens and toils, cares and solicitudes, her death 
must be an irreparable loss. We wish for him the consolations 
derived from those sources to which he has been accustomed to 
point the beloved people of his charge in seasons of trial and 
sorrow. And may he and they so mingle their joys in prosperity, 
their sorrows and sympathies in adversity, their labors, cares, and 
solicitudes in preparing for that great change which awaits them, 
that they may finally meet with those who have gone before them 
in bliss, and mingle their praises together in that future world 

** Where momentary ages are no more,** 
and time and chance and pain and suffering and death are ended. 



D. — Page 31. 
THE BARRE SLAVE CASE, 

THE FIRST TRIED UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF 1779-80. 

I am indebted to the learned and accurate pen of the 
Rev. George Allen, of Worcester, for the following state- 
ment. I regret that the length of his very able letter on 
the subject prevents its publication entire : — 

This was the case of a negro man named Walker, belonging 
to this town. Quock, as Walker was commonly called, — for 
slaves, having in law no fathers, and their mothers no husbands, 
have themselves no surnames, but are called like horses and 
dogs, as the whims of their masters and a degrading system may 
dictate, — had been a slave of Nathaniel Jennison, a substantial 
farmer of Barre, who still claimed him as a slave. The consti- 
tution was ratified in the spring of 1760, and it was now sum- 
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roer, when a long day's freedom was worth something more than 
a short day's bondage in winter. Haying was at hand, and 
Quock was a rare hand at haying. About this time, William 
Caldwell, senior, a neighbor of Jennison, and of Quock too, told 
the latter that he was a free man, and offered him wages if he 
would bear the heat and burden of the day on his farm, — a pro- 
posal made still more inviting by the promise of Caldwell that he 
would stand between him and harm if Jennison should punish 
him for being free. Quock loved both liberty and the reward of 
his own hard toil, though he had never tasted of either ; and, 
being in other respects a man, though an African, pondered the 
matter, and resolved to be a freeman in Caldwell's employ rather 
than be a slave in Jennison's for nothing. Accordingly, on a 
summer's morning, having had orders the night before from Jen- 
nison to be up betimes and mow in his field, Quock was up by 
daybreak, and soon found his way to Caldwell's meadow, with a 
scythe as busy and as sure as Time's. After a while, Jennison 
went to his field to see that all was well ; but Quock was not 
there, nor any trace of his handiwork : not a swarth was laid, 
not a flower of the field fallen. Jennison, who was a man of 
sense, quickly cast about him, and suspected the whereabouts of 
the fugitive. He at once hied over to Caldwell's farm, where, at 
a distance, he soon spied Quock, as busy in Caldwell's meadow 
as he had ever seen hiin in his own. He suddenly stopped on 
the brow of the hill, and halloed to the new-made freeman to go 
home ! but Quock was so attentive to his work, or so engrossed in 
contemplating the sweets of liberty, that he seemed to hear noth- 
ing from a distance. Jennison hurried down the hill, and, having 
come within sure hailing distance, tried the persuasion of hard 
threats; but all in vain, for Quock, encouraged by Caldwell's 
presence, and not forgetting the promise of a strong and resolute 
man to stand between him and harm, answered never a word, but 
kept on mowing, as though nothing had happened. Jennison, 
baffled in his experiment, and well knowing where he was, and 
with whom he had to do, went back, more vexed j;han he came, 
resolved to bide his time, which, after lingering, at last came, 

though not altogether in the very shape he looked for 

How soon Jennison re-assumed his authority over Quock, as 
his slave, I cannot say ; but the first experiment I know of was 
that which gave rise to the trial in the Supreme Court, whose 
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issue settled for ever the question of slavery in Massachusetts ; 
and it is remarkable that so few particulars are recorded of a 
case which excited, at the time of the occurrence, so much inter- 
est, and was followed by consequences so marked and lasting. 
Seventy years have elapsed since the issue was tried, and freedom 
triumphed. The men who witnessed it are gone ; and the voices 
of tradition have become few and indistinct. The personal narra- 
tive already given is related on hearsay, not very recent. What 
follows I take from a copy of the record of court, obtained several 
years ago, and now before me in the crabbed and uncouth dialect 
of ancient legal barbarity. 

By the record it appears, that, " on the first day of May, A.D. 
1781, the said Nathaniel, with his fist and a large stick, which the 
said Nathaniel held in his hand, the said Quock 4id beat, bruise, 
and evilly intreat, and him the said Quock, with force and arms, 
did imprison during the space of two hours." The indictment was 
found at the September term of the Supreme Court, 1781; but 
the trial did not take place till the April term of 1783, at which 
, term Jennison was found guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
forty shillings, with the costs of prosecution, and ordered to 
stand comniitted till sentence be performed. The record states 
that Jennison pleaded not guilty ^ but does not indicate the ground 
of his defence, nor any opinion of the court from which it might be 
inferred. Both, however, are briefly stated by Dr. Belknap, in his 
correspondence with Judge Tucker, of Virginia, in 1796, in which 
he says : *' His [Jennison's] defence was, that the black was his^ 
slave, and that the beating, &;c., was the necessary restraint and 
correction of the master. This was answered by citing the clause 
in the Declaration of Rights, — 'AH men are born free and 
equal.' The judges and jury were of opinion that he had no 
right to beat or imprison the negro." — (Collections of Mass. 
Hist. Society, vol. iv.) 

The issue of the prosecution of Jennison was virtually the de- 
cision of the highest tribunal in the State, that slavery had no 
legal existence in Massachusetts ; and its immediate e&ct was to 
set free all who were then held in bondage within her jurisdiction. 
It carried out, in its true idea, the unanimous resolve of the con- 
I vention that formed the constitution, ''that the government of 
Massachusetts shall be a fbee bepttblig." It was the first 
decision on this continent; if not the first in the world, which gave 
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freedom to the collective slaves of a sovereign State where a like 
servitude had been expressly or tacitly allowed. Several cases, 
however, had occurred, in other parts of Massachusetts, of slaves 
suing their masters in the inferior courts for freedom and wages ; 
and " the juries invariably gave their verdict in favor of liberty ; " 
but the legal effect of such verdicts reached none but the parties 

immediately concerned I have searched, both here and in 

Boston, where the early records of the Supreme Court were ex- 
clusively kept, for the list of the grand jury which found the 
indictment, but without success. The names of the jury which 
tried the Barre Slave Case^ if I may now venture to call it such, 
were — foreman, Jonas How, and fellows, William McFarland, 
Isaac Choate, Joseph Bigelow, John White, Daniel Ballard, Ebe- 
nezer Lovell, Phillips Goodridge, John Lyon, Jonathan Wood- 
bury, Thomas White, and John Town. 



E. — Page 32. 

Thinking I saw in my parish unusual indifference to 
the ministrations of the sanctuary ; fearing that they were 
getting tired of the voice to which they had been so long 
used ; believing also that a younger man would be more 
able to awaken an interest in the subject of religion ; and 
discovering, as I thought, premonitions that my life was 
soon to close, I was for a considerable period very anxious 
that a successor should be established in my place. I 
knew, at the same time, that the parish could not well 
support two ministers. Accordingly, on the 9th of June, 
1845, 1 sent a communication to the parish, asking to " be 
released ffom the active duties of the pastoral office as 
soon as a suitable preacher could be obtained in my place," 
and relinquishing my salary. Whereupon it was voted, 
" That the parish comply with the request of the Rev. Dr. 
Thompson to withdraw his services as the laboring clergy- 
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man of the parish, in order that a young man may be 
selected as their spiritual guide; and that the self-sacri- 
ficing proposition he has made for accomplishing this 
object evinces that deep interest in the growth and pros- 
perity of the society which has ever marked his conduct in 
regard to this Christian^flock." 

My first colleague, the Rev. Henry F. Bond, was or- 
dained January 7, 1846, and resigned April 1, 1851. My 
present colleague, the Rev. Charles E. Hodges, was or- 
dained on the 11th day of June, 1851. 



PEOCEEDINGS. 



It having been ijnderstood that Dr. Thompson intended 
to notice the occasion of his Fiftieth Anniversary by ap- 
propriate services, at the suggestion of Samuel Wads- 
worth, Esq., of Boston, and upon consultation by friends 
in that city, the following circular was issued : — 

Boston, Noyember, 1863. 

Sir, — On Wednesday, the 11th day of ^January next, will 
occur the Fiftieth Anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. 
James Thom]?son, D.D., as pastor of " the First Parish in 
Barre ; " and it is proposed to notice the occasion by religious 
and other appropriate public observances. 

At the present time, in New England, once so noted for the 
continued labors of her clergymen over the flocks of their charge 
through many succeeding years, it is a rare event for a Christian 
iociinister to And himself, near the close of a long life, at the head 
of the same parish that welcomed him to her service in his early 
days ; and, when such an event occurs as the one to which we 
allude, it is worthy of commemoration. 

Actuated by this feeling, a meeting of former members of '' the 
Old Society" was held in Boston on the 17th inst. ; and the 
undersigned were chosen a Committee to extend an invitation to 
those who have gone out from the parish to reside in other sec- 
tions of the country, to assemble in Barre on the occasion alluded 
to ; and the Committee were instructed to make any arrangements 
which may be deemed expedient to render the anniversary a time 
of joyful reunion of those who, in times past, gathered around 
the same Christian altar, and listened to the instructions of him 
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who, after the lapse of half a century of ministerial lahors, is still 
in the land of the living to invoke a hlessing on those who may 
assemble around him on the eventful day. 

In furtherance of the object, the Committee would urgently 
invite you to be present on the occasion ; and, furthermore, it has 
been suggested that not only custom in such cases, but numerous 
considerations, make it proper that there should be presented to 
the venerable pastor, at the time, some tangible token of the 
respect and affection in which he is held by those who were for- 
merly of his flock. The propriety of such a token of regard 
cannot be questioned by those who know of the sacrifices which 
his love for the Society has led him to make, and which, in his 
old age, deprived him of that support which gratitude and affec- 
tion should supply. 

The funds contributed will be presented to Dr. Thompson on 
the day of the anniversary ceremonies, and the names of the 
donors will be communicated with the same. 

Any sum which you may be pleased to transmit you will in- 
close to either of the Committee, who will see that it is added to 
the common fund. . 

Assurances have been received from the Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
that he will deliver an Address to the past and present members 
of the parish, in the Unitarian Church, at half past ten o'clock, 
A.M., on the day alluded to. In the evening of the same day, 
the Society will hold a levee W the Town Hall. 

Among the objects it is designed to promote by a public 
observance of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the settlement of Dr. 
Thompson, is that of drawing those together who were formerly 
residents of the town, but who are now scattered over the land, 
that they may renew and keep alive those friendships which were 
formed in earlier years ; more especially, however, to offer the 
venerable pastor those assurances of respect and affection which 
will cheer and comfort him in his old age. 

Mabshall S. Febbt, Boston. 
Daniel Habwood, „ 

Samxtel Wadswobth, „ 
J. Henbt Hill, Worcester. 
TiMOTUT Jenkins, Oneida Castle, N.T. 
Aldbn B. Smith, Madison, Indiana. 
Asa Hapoood, City of New York. 
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The parish also held a meeting, and appointed a Com- 
mittee to make the proper arrangements. That Committee 
immediately issued the circular below : — . 

On Wednesday, the 11th day of January next, will occur the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the settlement of the Rev, James Thomp- 
son, D.D., as pastor of " the First Parish in Barre ; " and the 
event will he noticed hy appropriate public observances. 

The Rev. Dr. Thompson will deliver a Discourse in the Unita- 
rian Church, at half past ten o*clock, a.m. ; and, on the evening 
of the same day, the members of the Society will hold a levee at 
the Town Hall, for the purpose of publicly welcoming their 
friends from abroad, and to furnish an opportunity for the inter- 
change of affectionate greetings and congratulations. 

The Committee cordially extend an invitation to the public to 
be present, and would state, that such assurances have been 
received from several gentlemen of distinction in various parts 
of the country of their intention to take a part in the anniversary 
ceremonies, as will render the occasion one of unusual interest. 

Ample arrangements will be made by the Committee to enter- 
tain all who may visit Barre for the purpose of jbeing present at 

the anniversary. 

WiLLAM) Bboad, 
TTrRAM Wadswobth, 
James W. Jenkins, Jr., 
Abiatheb Lawbenoe, 
Daniel CuHHiNas, 
Lyman F. Rogebs, 
Lemuel P. Rice. 
Barrb, Dec. 28, 1853. 

Pursuant to these invitations, and a general notice from 
all the pulpits of the town, a very large congregation, 
crowding the church, was assembled on the morning of the 
11th. The day was pleasant, and the occasion brought 
together many — ■ ministers and laymen — from all the 
neighboring towns, who seemed well-pleased to participate, 
with the returned children of Barre and those at home, in 
the religious and social festivities. The exercises were as 
follows : — 
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I. INVOCATION BY REV. HENRY F. BOND, OF DOVER, N.H. 



II. ANTHEM — « Oh ! lr us snio unto the Lobd.V 



ni. PRAYER BY REV. CHARLES K HODGES, JUNIOR PASTOR. 



rv. HYMN, READ BY DR. THOMPSON. 

Gtod of my childhood and my youth, 

The Guide of all my days, 
I have declared thy heayenly truth, 

And told thy wondrous ways. 

Wilt thou forsake my hoary hairs, 
And leave my £Edntlng heart } 

Who shall sustain my sinking years. 
If God, my strength, depart ? 

Let me thy power and truth proclaim 

Before the rising age, 
And leave a savor of thy name 

When I shall quit the stage. 

The land of silence and of death 

Attends my next remove ; 
Oh, may these poor remains of breath 

Teach all the world thy love ! 



V. SERMON. 



VI. PRAYER BY DR. THOMPSON. 



Vn. DOXOLOGY — '* Fbox all that dwell bklow ths skibs.' 
[Sung by the Congregation.] 



Vra. THE APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION. 
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Levee. — In the evening, a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen belonging to Barre welcomed their friends at 
the Town Hall. Here the proceedings were highly inter- 
esting, A table was laid from end to end through the 
middle of the hall, which was abundantly supplied with 
good things for the appetite, and tastefully ornamented 
with flowers. After an hour spent in animated conversa- 
tion, during which many old friendships were renewed, the 
company was called to order, when a blessing was invoked 
by Rev. Alpheus Harding, of New Salem, a native of 
Barre, and one of the oldest and most respected ministers 
in the vicinity. At the close of the feast, the President of 
the evening, Hon, N. F. Bryant, took the chair, and, in a 
few appropriate and eloquent words, introduced the Hon. 
Timothy Jenkins, late member of Congress, from Oneida 
Castle, N. Y. Mr. Jenkins spoke as follows : — 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — Before proceeding to 
the execution of the trust assigned me, allow me to congratulate 
you upon this occasion. The day has been one of great interest 
to us all. This renewal of early associations, this reunion of af- 
fections, so fruitful of rational enjoyment at all times, is at this 
time inexpressibly dear to my heart. Let us treasure it up in 
recollection. Let us make it the means of uniting us more close- 
ly in the bonds of fraternal and Christian fellowship. 

We who have taken up our abode out of this parish have come 
as to a father's house, to take our aged pastor by the hand, to 
listen to instruction from his lips, ami to celebrate the day with 
our brethren here. Our lots have been cast, in some instances, 
remote from each other, and far from the scenes of our youth ; 
but we have never neglected to turn our aflfections to the homes 
of our parents, and to bring into the family circle our early reli- 
gious teacher and friend. Could these imaginary groups prove 
a reality, hearts now touched with sadness would swell with 
irrepressible and unrestrained joy. I know that some that are 
gone rise up in your memories, and who, if living, would have 
been present, and not less buoyant in spirit, not less generous 
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in affectionate regard, than the foremost here. For here they 
received the first impulse which awakened them to the appro- 
priate duties of life. Here they learned the first lessons, moral 
and religious, which shone upon their pathway as a lamp to their 
feet through this to another and a better state of existence. If 
the departed are allowed to look down upon the transactions 
of this world, then indeed has this been a day of triumphant 
thanksgiving. 

Reverend sir, I am appointed by many former members of 
your parish to present you this purse of money, not as the 
measure, but in some degree emblematical, of our high regard 
to you as a friend, and of our warmest gratitude for your long 
and faithful services, and your eminent ability and success as a 
religious teacher. We beg you to accept it, sir. It is the heart's 
voluntary offering to a whole life of usefulness. 

I take the more pleasure in the performance of this trust, 
because a suitable opportunity is thereby afforded for alluding to 
circumstances brought fresh to mind by the present celebration. 
I like to dwell upon my native town, and events which have tran- 
spired here. I like to speak of the people, their enterprise, their 
prosperity, their intelligence, their genial friendship, and their 
educational and religious institutions. But, upon this occasion, 
allow me to confine my remarks chiefly to subjects relating 
to the First Congregational Society and their respected senior 
pastor. 

If, sir, you were a young man, having advanced but a little 
way upon a career of usefulness, instead of indulging in the 
freedom of remark which I propose, some remote allusion to 
yourself and your labors would be more appropriate. But I 
am quite sure that you, whose life mainly rests in the past, 
whose early aspirations have gone into unchanging history, will 
allow a friend, though, somewhat below you on the scale of time, 
to speak frankly, without incurring the charge of adulation. 

A half-century sermon is an unusual occurrence at any time, 
— a rare one where, as in the present instance, the clergyman has 
remained pastor of the same society for the period of fifty years. 
This is high commendation both to pastor and people. It evinces 
a steadiness of purpose, essential alike to the successful mainte- 
nance of religious institutions, and the achievement of all valua- 
ble results. 
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Fifty years ago to-day, in the old meeting-house upon the 
common, then without a spire, but of comely aspect and stately 
dimensions, a scene transpired not yet eflfaced from the memory of 
any inhabitant now living. The numerous free seats in front 
of the old-fashioned pulpit, the capacious square pews, and the 
long range of galleries, were early filled to their utmost capacity. 
Decrepit age, more in the next world than in this, bending over 
his staff, was there to hallow with thank-offering the impressive 
ceremonial of the day. Manhood, laying aside the pressure of 
worldly cares, with thoughtful brow and hopeful heart, was there ; 
for upon him devolved the high duty of providing moral and 
religious instruction for that and the rising generation. Matronly 
devotion, youth and beauty, the beaming face of childhood, — 
all were there, breathing forth emotions joyous but multitudinous 
as were the diversities of age, thought, affections, ties, and rela- 
tionships. The neighboring clergy, bearing no imposing insignia 
of hierarchy, no blandishments of temporal power, but clothed 
with the simple and sublime " right to preach the gospel because 
they had the ability to preach the gospel," constituted an attract- 
ive group ; for genius and virtue and piety, then as ever, held 
dominion over the best affections of the heart. I need not de- 
scribe the intense interest with which the assembled congregation 
fixed their attention upon one among that group. They could 
not suppress feelings of conscious pride, when the young clergy- 
man, just ripened into the full vigor of manhood, gifted by 
nature, endowed from the rich treasury of the schools, and 
taught of our divine Master, rose before them to take upon 
himself his duties as their ordained pastor. 

Upon both sides this new connection had been well considered. 
On the one hand, it was gratifying that a young clergyman of 
great promise had accepted the parish call ; on the other, that 
a large and afiluent Society should with great unanimity give 
their confidence to a man so young. The words that were there 
said, the prayers that were offered, and the hymns that were 
sung, produced a deep and lasting impression, and tended to 
work out, in practical result, what before had existed only in 
expectation. 

Thus, on that day, in that house, reverently dedicated to the 
service of God and the preparation of man for a higher and 
happier state of being, were you ordained the pastor of this 
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parish, — an event so connected with the educational, moral, and 
religious culture of this town as to make an epoch in its history. 

This connection of pasj;or and people is allied to ties of the 
nearest kindred. He shares their joys and their sorrows. He is 
identified with their prosperity. Their calamity is his calamity. 
The delicate and multiplied relations of life are laid open to his 
counsel. He watches, with parental care, the unfolding of early 
promise, and skilfully hends the pliant shoot upwards. If, in the 
course of events, some spark is struck into the youthful mind, 
which kindles and hums, — if some of his flock, impelled by the 
healthy development of latent powers in the soul, range beyond 
the common orbit, and shine in remoter skies, there also, like a 
guardian angel, are his encouraging aspirations to sway and sus- 
tain. In health or in sickness, by the cradle or at the grave, the 
{ippointed disciple of our great Master chastens joy or assuages 
grief with the consolations of our holy religion. 

It has been your lot, sir, in no common measure, to All the 
highest ideal of a religious teacher. You were among the first 
to enlarge the sphere of parochial duties, by extending your 
fostering hand to the school-room. You, at the time, could not 
have been aware of the full efiect produced by your inspiring 
influence in these little nurseries of virtue and knowledge. You 
were there brought in close proximity to the discerning and 
delicately sensitive minds of youth, who treasured up every 
encouraging look and every kind word of their revered pastor. 
I remember, to this day, with what admirable address and natural 
tenderness you brushed off the rough edge of a remark which had 
inadvertently fallen from another, and caused joy to beam from 
the bright eye which had just been clouded by a tear. Like Him 
who " took little children in his arms,'* you had learned the way 
to the heart of the young. They felt no awkward constraint in 
your presence, no license to indulge in rudeness ; but, elevated 
by your own bearing, a spirit of manly and womanly emulation 
insensibly pervaded the little congregation of learners, imparting 
polish to manners, dignity to character, and attraction to virtue. 
Among the glorious gifts of Providence, I rank that the highest 
which comes to and mingles with the spontaneous, overflowing 
affections of children. Above the arts of oratory, it is itself the 
heart and soul of eloquence. Much of your usefulness is attribu- 
table to this high endowment. Your precepts and your example, 
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feaught up by youth, peihaps in some remote and unobserved 
corner, have been carried as upon wings, and scattered broadcast 
over the land. 

The controversy between Unitarian and Trinitarian Christians ' 
is the most important event which has ever occurred in the ecclesi- 
astical history of this country. When we consider the magnitude 
of the questions involved, the talent and research displayed, and 
the effects already produced, and still likely to result, from that 
controversy, we are disposed to rank it second only to the Refor- 
mation of the fifteenth century. Like the American Revolution, 
its origin dates far back of the open rupture ; but it came on so 
gradually, that few, if any, anticipated the magnitude of the 
storm that was coming. That such a wide difference of opinion 
should, at that day, create a corresponding chasm in society, was 
obvious. It was quite natural, that this difference, great as ^t 
truly was, should be magnified far beyond the reality ; and that 
Christian fellowship should be denied to those who rejected 
creeds venerable for authorship and age, though repugnant alike 
to reason and the teachings of Scripture. Hence, sacrifices were 
to be endured, friendships broken, affections alienated. 

Some minds are naturally controlled by sternness and severity. 
Others, differently constituted, are guided chiefly by the milder 
virtues of humanity and benevolence. Man, therefore^ when left 
free to choose for himself, usually adopts that form of religion, 
which, from its coincidence with his native tendencies, is calculated 
to produce the most salutary influence upon his own conduct. 
The Calvinistic and Unitarian theologies were well suited to sup- 
ply the wants of these two classes of intellect. It was therefore to 
be expected, that both should develop themselves in your parish. 
All of the patience of your great Exemplar, and wisdom more 
than human, were needed in this severe struggle. The denial to 
Unitarians of a place upon the catalogue of Christians, the hot 
severity with which our faith was denounced, and the assumed 
duty of the votaries of Calvinistic Christianity, without much 
reference to adequate ability, of sounding their shibboleth in all 
ears, willing or unwilling, greatly complicated your pastoral 
duties. You did not meet denunciation with denunciation ; you 
did not rebuke exclusion by exclusion ; you did not invade the 
walks of private life with dogmatic theology ; but, by the hu- 
mility of your devotions, with the peaceful armor of reason and 
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revelation in the desk, and by the purity of your daily life, -you 
safely led your flock through that fitful gale. 

" And as the bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged ofbpring to the skies," 

so, with equal tenderness and unsurpassed skill, you guided the 
minds and affections of your hearers onward towards that higher 
life, where the trials and afflictions of this are unknown. 

I am far from regarding this controversy between Unitarian 
and Trinitarian Christians as a calamity. It has stimulated 
thought, extended religious inquiry, and greatly contributed to 
a more thorough examination of the Holy Scriptures. If this 
controversy had transpired in some other countries, bloodshed 
might have been the result. But here each party, unaided by the 
civil arm, was obliged to resort to reason and revelation as the 
only appropriate weapons. These weapons never fail to produce 
peaceful results. Hence we find the parties much nearer together 
than when the contest began. Whatever may be said of Uni- 
tarians and their present position, certain it is that the leading 
minds in the Trinitarian ranks — Barnes, Bushnell, Park, and 
the Beechers — have so modified many of the sterner points in 
the old Calvinistic theology, as to approach, in some respects, 
quite near the line of Unitarianism, without losing caste in the 
ranks of Orthodoxy. This result has been produced by honest, 
frank, and persevering investigation and study. More sound 
knowledge upon both sides will yet contribute to greater unity ; 
for truth is universal, — error, limited and partial. 

The field of your labors has been as broad in extent as duration. 
From the seaboard to the valley of the Mississippi, churches and 
school-houses, cities, villages, and hamlets, have welcomed from 
your voice the tidings of salvation. When shall another rise up, 
and, in the same self-sacrificing spirit, minister to the religious 
wants of the destitute ? Who else, at such an advanced age, will 
forego the peaceful enjoyments of home and kindred, to heed the 
call of the hungry and the naked t In such service, life has no 
afternoon : it is all morning. It has no night ; for deeds like 
these perpetually illumine the soul. 

The sharp conflicts which signalized the first half of the present 
century are happily passing away ; and a broader and a more 
generous spirit is gradually extending itself among all denomina- 
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tions. The better minds of the present day have come to regard 
sectarianism as a malady'; for it circumscribes thought, and stifles 
the noblest impulses of the heart. How much has been lost by 
the frigid partition- walls contrived and built up by the arrogance 
and selfishness of man ! When shall that free. Christian spirit 
which knows no bounds be allowed to flow unconstrained every- 
where, as from an exhaustless fountain ? Surely the soul has 
depths yet unexplored ; virtues yet to be developed ; affections 
stronger and better than have yet been permitted to take their 
appropriate place upon the theatre of action. Sir, your high 
mission of spreading the gospel without refer ente to these artifi- 
cial distinctions has been well done. Your large and generous 
endowments have all been devoted to the dissemination of sound 
and practical Christianity. 

To this address Dr. Thompson at once responded ex- 
temporaneously, with deep feeling and great beauty of 
language. The Committee regret that he is wholly unable 
to recall his reply, so as to report it for publication. They 
can give, from recollection, only a very imperfect sketch 
of it He began something as follows : — 

" My honored Friend, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I presume you 
have all been in situations .either of joy or sorrow, when the 
emotions of the heart were so big and overpowering that the 
tongue utterly failed in ability to express them. Such is my 
situation this evening." He then referred to the circumstances 
which had awakened these emotions. He said, that, for many 
days past, he had been receiving letters from one and another of 
his friends, — some from a distance, and others from the neigh- 
borhood, — reviving recollections of their former acquaintance 
with him, and manifesting their present interest in him, full of 
kind and tender expressions of unmerited regard ; that to-day, 
besidei the exciting and exhausting services of the church, his 
hand had been pressed with so much warmth by large numbers 
of his former parishioners, whom he had had .the privilege to 
meet ; that now, again, this evening, to listen to such eloquent 
sentiments as had just fallen from his distinguished but too par- 
tial friend ; and to see them thus, young and old, expressing their 
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affection for him, speaking such kind and respectful \vords, unit- 
ing in such generous testimonials, — all this so confused, so 
overcame him, that he had no power to say more, in reply to 
the address, than that from his heart he thanked them ! — he 
thanked them, one and all, who had contributed to the joy 
of this occasion by their attendance. He included those from 
out of town, and^ those who had quietly left the Old Society to 
join others in the place, and whom he gladly recognized there, 
and from some of whom he had received that day renewed proof 
of their friendship, — he included these with his own immediate 
household of faith. He thanked them for coming here, and for 
the very liberal present which they had been pleased to make 
him. " May God reward you,'* he said, " with blessings a hun- 
dred fold!" He concluded by adveiting to the solemn thought 
that soon all earthly things with them would be at an end, and 
by expressing the devout hope and prayer that they might all 
meet together in " the realms of everlasting day." 

The purse presented by Mr. Jenkins contained the sum of 
four hundred and twenty-eight dollars. At the same time, a 
parchment-roll, containing the names of the contributors, — 
but without mentioning the sum of each, — elegantly en- 
grossed, was placed in the hands of Dr. Thompson. The 
President then read the follo\^ng letter from Rev. Mr. 
Wellington, of Templetoh : — 
) 

Rev. James Thompson, D.D. : Dear Sir, — It would give me 
great pleasure to accept your kind invitation to come to Barre 
on the 11th inst., and be present on*the occasion of noticing the 
fiftieth anniversary of your ordination by appropriate religious 
services. But I regret exceedingly to say, that, by reason of my 
recent serious attack of illness, and the want of sufficient recovery 
therefrom, I am deprived of both the privilege and the honor of 
an acceptance. Yet, while I shall regret^ my bodily absence, I- 
shall, at the same time, be with you in spirit on that occasion. It 
will be one of deep and exciting interest to yourseff and to your 
devoted friends, and still beloved flock ; it must bring up afresh 
reminiscences of incidents and experiences in the past history of 
your ministry, which will touch a chord that will neither easily 
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nor soon cease to vibrate in the heart. It must awaken thoughts 
and reflections, both lively and sober ; recollections of associa- 
tions and events, grave and gay ; seasons of gladness and sorrow ; 
" scenes exalted or depressed," in which you have found refuge 
and support, great peace and consolation in GK)d, in the gospel 
of his Son, and in the sympathies of a Christian people and of 
loving hearts. Let me add, that I shall be with you in spirit on 
that near-approaching occasion, because it will bring vividly to 
remembrance the period of my own ordination, now nearly forty- 
seven years ago, at which you were present, and from which may 
be dated the beginning of* an intercourse between us, which, I 
would flatter myself, has been mutually satisfactory, as it has been 
to me personally a source of both profit and pleasure, and during 
which I have had your timely aid, and received many marks, full 
proofs, of your sympathy and kindness. 

Allow me to add further, that my regrets for necessary absence 
will be relieved greatly by the assurance you have given me, that 
my friend and classmate. Deacon Qreele, will be with you, be- 
cause he will be a sure helper of your joy and the joy of your 
many faithful friends ; because he will bring with him a just ap- 
preciation of the duties, labors, and trials, together with the 
encouragement and joys, of a minister's work ; an appreciation, 
too, of the true wants and interests of a religious society. So 
well is he known, and so extensively are his services sought and 
rendered on public occasions, that his presence on centennial and 
. semi-centennial celebrations is regarded essential to a happy and 
. more successful issue. If I am not much mistaken, he originally 
designed, studied, and prepared himself for the clerical profession, 
and wrote, if he did not deliver, \ occasionally, a few sermons. 
Why he gave up its pursuit, I know not, neither can I even 
conjecture the cause, unless it was a misunderstanding, a mis- 
application of the apostolic injunction, limitation rather, that a 
Bishop must be the husband of one wife ; which some, and he 
too, of the number, may have interpreted to mean, that in no 
event, and under no circumstances whatever, shall a minister be 
allowed to receive, for a second, third, or fourth time, the hand 
of a fair lady. Be that as it may, his life has been one of large 
signiflcance, filled with worthy deeds ; and it will leave its mark 
on existing society and the passing generation, so far, at least, as 
these celebrations are concerned. Should the religious services of 
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the coming happy occasion be followed by a social gathering 
of the fair, addresses, and social festivities, I think I may assure 
you, that, being an ez-alderman of the city of Boston, he will 
be qualified to do justice to the physical entertainments pro- 
yided ; and you may be further assured, he will contribute his 
full share to " the feast of reason," and possibly his mite to " the 
fiow of soul : " that, however, I leave for the ladies to decide. 

And now, my dear and honored friend, I tnily congratulate 
you that you have lived to witness and to welcome this fiftieth 
anniversary of your ordination, to behold the fruits of your long, 
protracted ministry ; and that you are permitted, in a green old 
age, to receive so many marks of high consideration and regard, 
so many expressions of continued attachment, friendship, and 
affection from those to whom your services have been so long 
and faithfully rendered. 

I dose this communication by subjoining a sentiment. 

Please accept Christian salutations for yourself, and for your 
brethren and friends in Christ, from your brother and their sin- 
cere well-wisher and friend, in the bonds of a common faith and 
fellowship, Chas. Wellington. 

TiMPLROH, Jan. 6, 1864. 

THE SEHTDfENT. 

The Bev. Db. Thompsoh ahd the suBviYnie Members of his Flock — May 
their reooUeotlons of the past be no less yiyid, pleasant, and enduring, and their 
yisions of the futore no less bright and cheering, than their connection with each 
other has been long, nsefol, and happy ! 

Deacon Greele, of Boston, whose presence greatly 
enlivened the occasion, was then introduaed, and spoke 
as follows: — 

Mr. President, — It is a beautiful custom in Germany to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of one's nuptials with appropriate 
ceremonies. This observance, which is called the Golden Wed- 
ding, is not entirely unknown to us in New England. The 
children and grandchildren, the neighbors and friends, are invited 
to visit the old mansion where the venerable couple have passed 
fifty years of wedded life, and join in congratulations and festivi- 
ties befitting the observance. What can be more appropriate 
than such an occasion, where the grave experience of age blends 
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■with the bright hopes of youth, each modifying and beautifying 
the other 1 

As the ordination-service which connects a minister with a 
particular parish has been compared to the marriage-rite, I trust 
it will not be thought a forced analogy to consider this Fiftieth 
Anniyersary as the Golden Wedding of our friend the pastor and 
the parish. 

We have come, Mr. President, some of us from a distance, to 
rejoice with you on this delightful occasion. Let us, my firiends, 
make the most of it ; for do precarious is the tenure of the pas- 
toral office in these days, that we may not live to witness the like 
again. Ordinations are frequent. Golden weddings of minister 
and people are of rare occurrence. Go back fifty years to the 
time when the Rev. Dr. Thompson was settled over you, and 
you will find that to ordain a minister then had a meaning very 
different from what it has at the present time. The pastor and 
people took each other, in confiding love, for better and for worse, 
with the mutual understanding that death alone should sever the 
tie which bound them together. The clergyman then never more 
dreamed of leaving his people than he would have thought of 
repudiating the wife of his bosom ; and the parish no more 
thought of dismissing their minister, and settling a younger one 
in his stead, than a staid matron would now think of eloping 
with a yoilng lover to Oregon or California, in quest of some 
fancied good, or to avenge some imaginary wrong. Their plans 
for mutual improvement and happiness were far-reaching, em- 
bracing the succeeding as well as the present generation. 

The parsonage-house was not then slightly built, as if for a 
tenant at will ; its massive strength indicating that it was de- 
signed for a long-lived occupant. The trees which the minister 
planted in early manhood he fondly hoped would shade him in 
his declining years. His official acts had a prospective, no less 
than a present, meaning. When he sprinkled the baptismal 
waters on the brow of the new-born babe, he virtually became 
sponsor for its education in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. When he joined hands in holy wedlock, and blessed the 
nuptial rite, did he not impliedly promise that he would sympa- 
thize in all the joys and sorrows of wedded life ? But all these 
associations can be formed and matured only by time. As a 
general rule, a transient minister cannot preach so effectually to 
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a people as one who, by long residence, becomes spiritually acdi- 
mated to their modes of thought and habits of life. Besides, age 
gives weight to a venerable clergyman's counsels and instructions. 
Hearers will often listen to reproofs from the aged pastor which 
they would not tolerate from a younger minister. As the parish, 
no less than the closet, is his study, and men and manners, no 
less than the works of dead or living authors, are the books 
which he reads, his sermons are something more than barren 
abstractions. Emanating from a heart that has been in contact 
with the living heart of humanity, they reach the hearts of his 
hearers with the power of living realities. As an arbiter and 
peacemaker, he often harmonizes discordant elements in his soci- 
ety, and thus saves to angry disputants fees which would other- 
wise go into the pockets of the lawyers. The residence of a good, 
pious minister may be a benediction to a people long after he has 
ceased to instruct them from the sacred desk. His words of 
wisdom, combined with the experience of a godly life, may prove 
more efficacious than whole sermons from the lips of youthful 
inexperience. Think you the loving disciple who leaned on the 
bosom of his Master, and imbibed his spirit, was leading a useless 
life, when his limbs, trembling with age, could only bear him 
from house to house with the message to its inmates^ " Little 
children, love one another " 1 

If there are members of other Christian societies here present, 
permit me to say to them. Would you enjoy the full benefit of the 
pastoral office, give your pastor a life-lease in the parish. It is 
too much the custom of these days to bargain with a minister for 
a limited time of service, as a farmer would engage a day-laborer, 
in the busy season of the year, to aid him in getting in his hay, 
or in harvesting his autumnal crops ; and there is little more 
solemnity in the one transaction than in the other. Both are 
paid the stipulated sum when the time expires ; and the young 
minister is off again, like any other hireling, in quest of work 
and wages. Such rolling stones as these gather little moss for 
themselves, and impart but little nutriment to the soil over which 
• they revolve. An eccentric old minister once counselled a young 
candidate to be ordained on horseback, with spurs on his boots, 
that he might be prepared, on a moment's warning, to start, 
whenever his people should hint to him that his services were no 
longer needed. 
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The Christian Society that has invited ns to witness the trans- 
actions of this day has set an example worthy of heing recorded 
in the annals of Christendom. Though this may he called a 
family gathering, I feel, my Christian friends, as if I had a claim 
to share in the festive hospitalities and the religious joys of this 
occasion ; for my acquaintance with your venerahle pastor com- 
menced some time hefore his settlement in this place. As we 
were destined for the same profession, our sympathies were in 
unison. The affinities of a common faith bound us still more 
closely together. I had the happiness of listening to the first 
sermon he preached, after he had received his certificate of appro- 
bation as a candidate for the Christian ministry. I believe I have 
not had the pleasure of hearing him preach again till I listened 
to him at this time. Though the outer man is somewhat changed, 
I trust the inner one has been renewed day by day. His utter- 
ance, his manner, his form and feature, prove to me that he is the 
identical young Mr. Thompson to whom I listened in the South 
Parish of Andover more than fifty years ago. May we have such 
proofs of his identity for years to come ! I do assure my venera- 
ble brother that his friends would not have his identity exchanged 
for that of any one else. 

How many sacred associations, my Mends, cluster around your 
beloved senior pastor, as he stands before you this day ] Bap- 
tismal dedications, marriage rites, funeral obsequies, and the word 
fitly spoken and in season, are all memorials of his pastoral 
fidelity, and of his interest in you and yours. May they prove 
incentives to your continued sympathy, support, and love ! 

The fruits of your ministry, my dear sir, are doubtless visible 
in the characters of many here present, who are your sons and 
daughters by a spiritual genealogy; for your mark is indelibly 
engraven on their souls. May you be permitted to recognize 
them as your children in the faith, in that future world where 
moral affinities are the only relations which are known and sanc- 
tioned by the unerring judgment of Heaven ! 

I am happy to meet so many ladies at the festive board. May 
we not consider the unmarried ones as the bridemaids of this 
Golden Wedding 1 I hope they will all live to have silver and 
golden weddings of their own, in happy homes provided for them 
by loving lords ! Were I fifty years younger, I would add, 
**• May I be there to see and hear ! " As this must be the privi- 
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lege of some younger man, I take leave to appoint my good 
friend, Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Salem, to represent me on the 
delightful occasions to which I have alluded. May he have 
the happiness of hlessing you and yours with the beatitudes 
of the gospel in abodes consecrated by virtue, piety, and wedded 
love! 

Mr. Greele, before he sat down, took from his pocket a 
sum of money which he said he wished to cast, not as 
a widow's or widower* s " mite " into the treasury, and for 
which he said he was indebted to some of his kind friends 
in Boston. Mr. Greele then passed into the hands of the 
President a sealed package, which he said was the codicil 
to his speech, and, when probated, to be passed over to bis 
venerable friend. The President, on opening the package, 
found it to contain one hundred and Jive dollars^ which was 
passed over to Dr. Thompson. 

Dr. Thompson, of Salem, briefly responded for his father, 
— too much wearied to speak again, — expressing heartfelt 
thanks to the gentleman for having come so far at this 
season of the year, on so kind an errand, and for the ex- 
ceedingly generous offering he had brought and laid on 
the altar of an ancient friendship. 

Colonel Artemas Lee, of Templeton, was next called 
upon. Colonel Lee said : — 

Mr. President, — Without notice or preparation to meet your 
requisition, I had taken a seat for retirement and silence ; a po- 
sition much more compatible with the entertainments of the 
evening than the one you have called me to occupy. 

I fain would be offended, if offence towards the President would 
relieve me ; but, as it is, I will at once comply, as fortunately 
the lateness of the hour and the want of time are in my favor. 

It is truly a most interesting and grateful occasion, — interest- 
ing, because it is morally instructive ; grateful, because it is an 
occasion for gladness and joyfulness. 

It has brought together the scattered emigrants and natives of 
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the old and respectable town of Barre, not only to greet and 
shake hands with the reverend and the venerable man " whom 
we all delight to honor," and for whose hold on life and health 
we congratulate him and ourselves, but also to mingle with the 
citizens of Barre and its vicinity, to interchange congratulations 
not only among ourselves, but with them, and to partake of their 
hospitality ; — an event which, but for this anniversary, would 
probably never have happened ; an event which can never happen 
to us all again. 

I repeat, the occasion is propitious, and intensely interesting. 
It is most emphatically one for reminiscences. It carries us back 
fifty years, a period which, in the great calendar of Time, is but 
a dot ; and yet, in man's earthly existence, it is the full number 
of years vouchsafed to him above those of his minority. Few 
there are who attain to it, and few, indeed, among that few and 
far between, who attain it in a professional vocation. One in- 
stance is before us, and it is a marked one, distinguished for 
signal professional talents, eloquence, and reputation. 

In his discourse to-day, the reverend gentleman brought before 
us an impressive review, exciting indeed to the few of us who 
were of an age to remember of the men and their characters, who 
were upon the stage at the time he came among us, with some of 
the events and incidents of their day. Well may it be said they 
were a "noble race." Their physical developments, in giant 
form ; their strong mental powers ; their playful humor, excited 
and brought into activity on frequent festive occasions, — made 
Barre one of the most distinguished places for social entertain- 
ment and convivial life. 

Most distinctly do I remember, while yet a school-boy, the 
scenes of amusement and convivial entertainment rife at that 
time, and almost constant during the more leisure and appro- 
priate months of winter. Frequent and constant in their inter- 
course, generous and free, social and colloquial, these were the 
marked characteristics of the people. 

Without any design of invidious distinction, permit me to 
mention some of the more prominent family names identified 
with the history of the time. From their numbers, character, 
and wealth, the name of Caldwell probably took the lead ; 
then, for numbers, came the Lees, the Rices, the Smiths, the 
Jenkinses, &c., with many individual names, of merit and 
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distinction. These were onr fathers, and they have all been 
swept away ! 

I inquired this day of the reverend gentleman how many of 
all that congregation of voters, comprising about all in the town, 
who gave him that ^^ unanimous vote" to settle among them, are 
among the living ! Few indeed could he recall to his mind ; and 
when reminded that it would require a person seventy-one years 
old to include even the youngest possible, he could designate but 
two only, though there nught be more. Then is this noble race 
of men — all the voters of that day — extinct but two 1 I men- 
tion this to show what ravages time has made among us, and how 
isolated now the reverend gentleman ! 

Mr. President, we, whose memories can reach back to these 
events, however young at the time, are all now treading on the 
borders of that great future " from whose bourne no traveller 
returns." And now, sir, if it be the decree of Providence that 
the venerable man before us should precede us in passing that 
vale, and it is given to him to hold communion with the spirits 
of the departed, when he meets that friend, my honored father,* 

* The following notices are copied from the monument erected by Artemu and 
David Lee to the memory of their father and their brother : — 

<* General Samuel Lee was bom at Barre, March 8, 1767, and died October 17, 
1839, aged 72 years. At the age of 13, he enlisted as a common soldier in the war 
of the Revolution, * in the three months' senrice.' He was at West Point at the time 
of Arnold's treason. In January following, being still in his 14th year, he again 
enlisted for three years. The act of Congress forbade enlistments under the age of 
sixteen years; but, having already attained so manly a stature, he was received with- 
out question. In March, 1781, he joined the army at West Point; was afterwards 
transferred to a flying regiment of infantry, under the command of Colonel Alexan- 
der Scammel, and served in New Jersey; re-crossed the river under Oeneral Lincoln, 
in the course of the summer, and took part in a severe conflict with a body of Yagers, 
in which Silas Smith, of Barre, fell by his side. At the siege of Yorktown, he was 
of the party that stormed the first battery, on which occasion Scammel was treacher- 
ously slain. He was also engaged under Colonel Alexander Hamilton, in the capture 
of the redoubt; and was finally discharged from the army, October 28, 1783, a youth 
in years and a veteran in service. In the course of his life, he held various places 
of trust and distinction in the civil and military service of the State, with honor to 
himself and fidelity to the public. 

« General Lee was endowed by nature with a superior understanding, and supplied, 
by assiduity in after-years, the want of early education. His character was deeply 
marked by firmness, strict integrity, and singleness of purpose, tempered with cour- 
tesy, benevolence, and a scrupulous regard for the rights, feelings, and opinions of 
others. His personal appearance was dignified and commanding, his manners un- 
affected and afbUe, his conversation replete with instraotion. He was guided by a 
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who was always his friend, and also that other friend of his, 
who was constant and ardent unto his end, — my brother, whose ' 
awful fate, even at this late day, excites the warmest sensibilities, 
and recoils upon us with the most oppressive emotions, — I trust 
he will say to them that all has been done for their memory which 
propriety can require, or aflTection suggest. 

Mr. President, if these reflections are too severe for the occa- 
sion, pardon me, and I will pass to the lighter shades and more 
congenial incidents of the past. 

Again let us revert to the event we celebrate. A retrospect of 
fifty years, and what strides and changes have taken place in the 
physical, intellectual, and social condition of society ! What 
physical improvements for our ease, comfort, and luxury ; what 
intellectual attainments for the culture and elevation of the mind 
in the region of thought ; and what advances in the chaste re-' 
finements and pleasures of social life ! What a change, indeed, 
in our whole living and being ! 

I have a vivid recollection of the first time I ever saw the 
venerable gentleman. It must have been within a few days after 
he first came to Barre, at my father's house, in the autumn of 
1803, — the occasion a funeral. Five deaths had taken place , 
in the family in the space of a few months, commencing with my 
mother, and closing with a brother. Then hardly ten years old, 
I distinctly remember his commanding personal appearance when 
he entered the door of the mourners' room, and his consoling 
and interesting remarks to the mourners, which drew replies firoim 
my father. I remember to have heard my father say that he then 
designated the gentleman in his own mind as the future minister 
of Barre. 

I remember the day of his ordination, — the snow, and the 
clear, cold weather. It was then customary for the town having 
an ordination with open doors to entertain and feast all the 

religious faith, founded upon broad, liberal, and elevated views of the duties of man 
and the attributes of Deity.*' 

** Charles Lee was bom at Barre, May 24, 1796, and, at the age of 43, perished 
on board the steamer * Lexington,' which was burnt on the eve of January 13, 1840, 
on her passage from New York to Stonington. In his extensive business and social 
relations he was distinguished for integrity and urbanity, while method, order, and 
neatness in all his arrangements, and great industry and perseverance in the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, united with a high moral sense of the duties and obliga- 
tions of life, were prominent eharaoteristiofl." 

10 
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adjoining towns. I was made a young sentinel to keep the 
post at home. 

It was a splendid ordination ; and Barre unitedly, and I believe 
unanimously, felt proud of their minister. 

He was then in all the buoyancy of youth, erect and firm in 
his step, dignified and commanding in his person, and a noble 
bearing throughout. Forcible and eloquent, with a full, rich, 
and musical voice, he stood confessed a model for pulpit talent, 
and was deservedly the pride of his people. Young as I was, I 
remember to have shared with them in this feeling, which grew 
and strengthened under his impressive instructions during the 
few years it was my lot to hear them, to a reverence and respect 
for him as a minister, which, like the '^ first love," I have found 
difficult to concede to any one else. 

Such, Mr. President, were the high hopes and aspirations of a 
generous and ambitious people on this auspicious event, — such 
the promise and bright prospects of the gifted man in his youth, 
on whose head seventy winters and four have now " shed their 
snows," whose life has now become ' history, many of the ind- 
nents of which have this day been related to us, under circum- 
stances impressive and solemn. We have listened to the '^ old 
man eloquent." We have this day seen Dr. Thompson " in the 
dry tree," exhibiting all the freshness and luxuriance " of the 
green." 

I close, sir, with offering the following sentiment : — 

Thb Town OF Babbx — With all the opening prospects for her growth and pro- 
sperity in the great future, may she be able to sostain her former olaims and repata- 
tion for palpit talents and eloquence ! 

The following hymn, written for the occasion, by Rev. 
Jones Very, of Salem, was here sung : — 

We hail our jubilee to-day, 

The Christian's jubilee comes round ! 
We come our grateful vows to pay, 

For this we bid the trumpet sound. 

Its welcome notes our bosoms thrUl, 

For earthly blessings long enjoyed ; 
How large a space their memories fill 

With pleasures sweet and unalloyed ! 



The Lord has blessed each fruitfal field, 

And we would of his goodness tell ; 
Our fathers' farms abundance yield, 

And here their sons in safety dweU. 

"With health and liberty and peace, 

For fifty years He's crowned our lot ; 
Oh may these blessings never cease, 

Or be in coming time forgot ! 

For fifty years thy servant^ Lord, 

Has preached the gospel of thy love ; 
We thank thee for thy saving Word, 

All other gifts how fer above. 

Behold, as in a finiitful land, 

The precious seed he here has sown ; 
Still prosper. Lord, thy servant's hand. 

And still as thine the vineyard own. 

Till, noiseless as the springing grain. 

O'er all the earth the harvest wave ; 
And every hill and every plain 

Shall hail the Christ who came to save ! 

Till, resting from, his earthly care. 

He join thy saints in courts above ; 
In higher joys and duties share. 

And feel new measures of thy love. 

Marshall S. Perry, M. D., of Boston, was next intro- 
duced. Dr. Perry said, — 
t 

Mr. President, — It may seem presumptuous in me to offer any 
remarks after those made by my eloquent friends from Oneida, 
from Boston, and Salem ; but I cannot, under the excitement of 
the moment, refuse to answer to your call. Sir, it gives me great 
pleasure, I assure you, to meet so many of my early friends, and 
to see now before me so many faces that were familiar to me in 
the days of my childhood ; and this pleasure is increased by the 
object which has brought us together. We have come here to 
pay our regards to one to whom I am under greater obligations 
than I can ever repay. I shall never forget the impression which 
his eloquent discourses and his fervent appeals to Heaven had 
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Upon my mind. I always went oat of the old church, for wKicli 
I had great reverence, with better resolutions and with higher 
aspirations than I had when I entered it. I cannot give you a 
stronger evidence of the effect of his preaching on my mind than 
by saying, that, at the age of sixteen, I left my father's house 
with the intention of preparing myself for the ministry. But 
Providence wisely changed my purpose. I say wisely, for I think 
I should have been a very poor preacher, and reflected little 
credit on my early friend. I have now in my possession a letter 
from Dr. Thompson to President Messer, of Brown University, 
in which I am recommended to his favorable notice, as I was 
wishing to educate myself for the pulpit. I shall preserve that 
letter as long as I live, as a testimony of Dr. Thompson's affec- 
tionate regards for me. 

But, sir, if I owe our friend much for his ministerial influence 
on my mind, I owe him still more for his personal friendship. 
Whenever he met me, he had a word of encouragement for me. 
He always spoke kindly of me to his friends. He made me 
respect myself, by making me feel that he had some respect for 
me, and some confidence in me. But I will not trust my feelings 
tojsay more on this subject. I am here to testify to the interest 
I feel in our beloved pastor ; and I rejoice to see him present in 
good health, and to have listened once more, as I have this day, 
to the sound of his voice. 

Sir, surrounded as I am by associations which crowd upon my 
mind, and carry back my recollections to the impressions of my 
early life, I cannot forbear to speak of several persons who exer- 
cised an important influence over me. And, next to my dear 
parents, and especially next to her, my mother, whose spirit has 
but just passed from this to a brighter world, I must speak of her 
to whom our friend, in his discourse this day, so beautifully and 
eloquently alluded, who was, for many years, the sharer of his 
toils, his anxieties, his trials, and his joys. I shall never forget 
her kindness of manner, the sweet smile with which she always 
met me, her active benevolence, her interest in young people, and 
the pleasure she always felt in all their undertakings. She was 
a Christian in " word and deed ; " and I shall cherish her 
memory with affection till the day of my death. 

Then, sir, there was that " mother in Israel," the wife of Dea- 
con Moses Holden. Is there a person present who knew her. 
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that can ever forget her active henevolence ? She was herself the 
soul of benevolence. No person ever went from her door hungry, 
or entered it without receiving a hearty welcome. She was a 
faithful servant of him who " went about doing good.** 

How shall I speak, sir, of that mother of the numerous family 
of Jenkins, the wife of Captain James Jenkins, except I embody 
all in one sentence, and say she was a Chbistian mother ? She 
has left the best monument that any woman can erect to her 
memory, by the impress of her character upon the minds and 
hearts of her children ; for, of a large number of children, I 
believe there is not one who is not a valuable member of society. 

Mr. President, I must mention one other person, who was well 
known by all in the town, as he often held some office of honor 
or trust. I shall always remember with gratitude the name of 
General Samuel Lee. He was an honest man ; calm, quiet, and 
dignified in manner ; of a strong and well-informed mind ; upright 
in his dealings, pure and elevated in all his purposes. He was 
an honor to the town ; and I am sure all present will bear testi- 
nwny to his worthy and respected name. 

It would give me great pleasure to mention the names of others 
who were members of Dr. Thompson's Society when I was a boy, 
and whose forms now rise before me in the vividness of my recol- 
lections ; but I must not take up more of your time, as I know 
you are anxious to hear the voices of others who have come here 
on this interesting occasion. I will therefore close these brief 
remarks by offering the following sentiment : — 

While we rejoioe in doing honor to the living, let us not forget the pure example 
or the Christian virtues of those who favored us with their friendship in early life, 
but who have now gone to meet their reward in heaven. 

After him followed the Rev. Mr. Bond, of Dover, N.H., 
who spoke briefly of his connection with Dr. Thompson, 
for several years, as his associate pastor, and of their 
common interest in the spiritual welfare of the people. 
Nothing, he said, had tended so much to make it painful 
to leave Barre as his pleasant intercourse with Dr. Thomp- 
son. But no separation of fields of labor could disturb 
the affection for him which he had loved to cherish. Pa- 
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ternal kindness, and a remarkably generous consideration 
for the inexperience of a young colleague, were ever recip- 
rocated by filial regard, and will always continue to be 
among the most precious treasures of memory. 

He concluded by invoking the blessing of God upon 
^^ the people of his early charge, and upon his good friend 
and father in the Lord." 

Edward Hamilton, EJsq., of Roxbury, on being called, 
responded : — 

I do not rise, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
purpose of making a speech. My place is among the eager 
listeners on this interesting and joyous occasion. I came here, 
Mr. Chairman, to lay the sincere, though humble, tribute of mj 
heart at the feet of him whom, in my earliest childhood, I was 
taught to reverence, and, in my manhood, it is my privilege to 
honor. Like the sturdy oak on yonder hill-top, he has withstood 
the heat of summer and storms of winter, the zephyrs and the 
whirlwinds, of a half-century in the midst of you. The seed he 
has scattered has fallen on good ground, and sprung up in a 
forest of good works. 

Sir, what is there more beautiful in this world than the sight 
of a young man coming forward in his youth, and dedicating his 
life to the service of God, and devoting his manhood to the best 
interests of his fellow-men, that they may be brought to be disci- 
ples of our Lord and Saviour ? 

Sir, in the course of a ministry of fifty years, who can calculate 
the good done by a faithful servant of Christ 1 Who can number 
the souls turned from the broad road that leadeth to destruction, 
and brought within the gate of heaven, through his teaching ? 

« Their names are registered above. To him 
Joy, joy for ever ! His task is done; 
The gates are passed, and heaven is won.*' 

Sons and daughters of Barre, what felicity is yours ! The 
same form which bent over the dying bed of your parents pre- 
sides at the baptism of your childrens' children. 

Which of you that have returned from your scattered homes, 
that has not felt his religious feelings well up fiom his soul at 
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the tones of that voice to which you so long listened in your 
early days ? 

My friends, let us show, hy our good works, that the religious 
instruction we have received from our venerahle and honored 
pastor has impressed itself on our lives. 

« From the gospel he proclaimed 
Let our hearts wander never; 
And praises on high 
Shall employ them for ever.'* 



The following letters were here read from Rev. Dr. Fiske 
and Daniel Harwood, M.D. : — 

New Braintree, Jan. 6, 1854. 

Rev. Dr. Thompson : Dear Sir, — I thank you for the kind 
and friendly invitation contained in your note of the 2d inst. 
that I would he present at the celebration of your fiftieth anni- 
versary, on the 11th of this month. It will give me much 
pleasure to comply with this request, should Providence favor. 
But should the day be unfavorable, the going bad, or my state 
of health not so good as at this time, I shall not deem it prudent 
to leave home. 

I can, sir, sympathize with you in your anticipations of that 
interesting and important occasion, having experienced the same. 
But the recollections which impress my mind, as I look back to 
the day of your ordination, and then rapidly pass over the vari- 
ous changes which have since taken place, are more easily con- 
ceived than described. It is the privilege of but few to live as 
long, and witness as much of the goodness of God, and of the 
changes and revolutions which have taken place in our world, 
as you and I. Doubtless your mind has been, and still is, greatly 
occupied on these things ; and of them you will speak to the great 
assembly, which will be gathered from places far and near, on the 
day that is approaching. I hope, dear sir, that God's presence 
and blessing may be with you, and with all who may be present 
to hear you. 

I am, sir, with sentiments of sincere regard, your friend and 
servant in the Lord, 

John Fiskb. 
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HoLLis TiDD, Esq., one of the parishioners of Dr. Fiske, 
spoke, in a few well-chosen words, the gratification he had 
felt in all the proceedings of the occasion. 

Dr. Harwood's letter : — * 

BosTOK, Jan. 10, 1854. 
James Thompson, D.D. : Rev. and dear Sir, — It is with great 
regret that I yield the point of heing present at the " Fiftieth 
Anniversary'* of your settlement in Barre. But circumstances 
over which I have no control make it necessary. 

The loss to me will he irreparable in many ways. " The feast 
of reason and the flow of soul," the awakening of old associa- 
tions, and the various retrospections, joyous and otherwise, that 
the occasion is sure to furnish, are each a sufficient cause of sor- 
row for absence. But especially do I regret not being able to 
see you once more on the field of your labors, surrounded by all 
who survive, and can be assembled, at home and from abroad, 
of the long list of your sometime parishioners. 

But it must be otherwise. The scene is lost to me for ever ; 
and of the faces that will be assembled there, but a small part can 
I ever expect to see on earth. 

Happily, however, the privilege is left me of expressing my 
deep interest in the affair, in all its length and breadth, and 
especially in every thing that concerns your happiness and well- 
being. May the occasion pass off in a ^manner entirely satisfac- 
tory to all present, and especially to yourself; and may you long 
live in the enjoyment of delightful recollections of this marked 
day, as well as in the enjoyment of all earthly blessings ! And 
when the day and hour shall come of your departure for that 
"better world," to which you have so long and so faithfully 
pointed the way, may your transit be pleasant and easy ; and 
may the fruition of your hopes be as complete as eternal ! 

Very sincerely, your old and much-attached parishioner and 
friend, Daijiel Habwood. 

Moses H. Wetherbee, Esq., of Boston, then offered the 
following sentiment : — 

Bey. Dr. Thompson— May his future pathway be as fair and bright as the 
glistening of dew-drops npon the flowers of early spring ! 
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Here Colonel Lee, of Templeton, again took the floor, 
and said, — 

Mr. President, — This sentiment coiQes from the grandchild of 
the late Mrs. Holden, widow of Deacon Moses Holden, whose 
character my friend Dr. Perry has just passed upon, and by which 
I am reminded of the duty I owe to her memory. 

While this sentiment, Mr. President, meets with a full and 
spontaneous response from all our hearts, as significant of this 
occasion, permit me to embrace this opportunity, so grateful to 
my feelings, to discharge an obligation of deep-felt gratitude to 
the memory and virtues of the grandmother of the contributor 
of the sentiment in the only way now left for me to do it, and 
that in the hearing of the children and grandchildren now in 
attendance. 

I was born into the world the recipient of her motherly care 
and kindness, so wide and profuse, that it was common property 
to all coming within its pale. 

Domestic and unpretending in her character, she was the affec- 
tionate wife and mother, the good neighbor, the faithful friend. 
Her heart was the fountain of woman's virtues, and benevolence 
and charity its perpetual streams. Aspiring only to woman's 
proper empire, — that of Love^ — she was, most emphatically, 
" the woman of God," from whose doors no one was allowed to 
depart without the evidence of her hospitality. 

Would that I could have conferred on her, as a token of my 
gratitude, agreeably to my intentions, something in the form of 
"material aid" in her declining years ! But circumstances caused 
delay, and death interposed ; and now that this is the only tri- 
bute I can render to her virtues and memory, inadequate as it is, 
I am glad to embrace this appropriate, and perhaps last, oppor- 
tunity to offer it. 

The President here called upon the Rev. Jambs W. 
Thompson, D.D., of Salem, who spoke as follows : — 

Mr. President, — It is quite a mistake for you td call upon me. 
There is a clear impropriety in my occupying the time of the 
evening. Besides, I have no speech in my head, or in my pocket. 
Yet, since you will not excuse me, I will try to say a few words. 

11 
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How shall I lift my mind above these diverse and tumultuous 
emotions that have been swelling and heaving and dashing their 
spray upon m6, from the ringing of the bell in the morning till 
this late hour in the evening ? or how shall I translate these 
emotions into the forms of language ? Which way soever I 
look, — behind, around, before, — the sight oppresses me, and 
discourages my efforts to speak. Behind me, how many re- 
collections of early friendships, — of the games and sports of 
childhood, — of kindnesses received and to the full enjoyed, — of 
companions scattered over the world, or passed away from it, — 
of aged m^ and women, revered and loved ; and what congre- 
gations of graves ! Around me, how few comparatively of those 
who grew up with me do I behold ; and those few, like myself, 
how changed in appearance ! Why, really, the boys and girls I 
played with begin to look as their fathers and mothers used to. 
I don't see any of the old folks; and this present generation of 
children, I can only guess whom they belong to from their resem- 
blance to persons with whom I was intimate, I will not say how 
many years ago, — certainly not ffty ! I am astonished at the 
number of strangers. Once, there probably were not twenty 
persons in Barre whom I did not know ; now, I should not 
recognize one in twenty. And you have so changed the aspect 
of things here on the common, that, on arriving in the evening, 
not long ago, I was actually puzzled to find my own sister's 
house. Before me, if I look, and by help of the imagination 
attempt to picture the condition of things here fifty years hence, 
to cast the horoscope of Barre for the year 1904, — how distant, 
vast, almost awful, that date sounds ! — the new streets running 
out in all directions from the centre, the new enterprises begun and 
accomplished, the new evidences of thrift and prosperity every- 
where observable, the new churches, and perhaps new sects, dis- 
placing those now flourishing, the new names that will appear 
in your town and parish records, and the new head-stones and 
monuments that will mark the places of the dead, — and those 
dead these now alive and in the midst of so much health and 
enjoyment ! — I am utterly bewildered and lost. 

Sir, since I have got a little under way, and my friends seem 
willing to listen, I will with your leave follow the example that 
has been set to me, and indulge in a few reminiscences. My 
earliest impressions of a religious kind are, of course, associated 
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with him whose honors have flourished so green to-day, and with 
the old church where he preached so long. Let me recall that 
church — that glorious old church ! — in which so many of us 
first heard the word, and first bent the knee of the soul to God. 
I have never seen a church since that looked half so pleasing as 
that does in memory, with its irregular, many-shaped pews, its 
deacons* seat at the head of the broad aisle, and the large com- 
munion table behind it, its long pulpit stairs, and the huge 
sounding-board over head, — about which many a lad speculated 
seriously, while the preaching went on, whether it would not fall 
some day, and crush minister and deacons to death, — its im- 
mense galleries, on three sides, containing a hundred and fifty 
singers at least, besides numerous families, and, above all to be 
remembered, its slam seats, which went down, when the minister 
said " Amen '* to his long prayer, with an emphasis from young 
hands which seemed to say, " How glad I am it's done ! " Oh , 
it was a merry joy to the youngsters to let down those seats so 
softly ! Thinking of these things, sir, brings to mind a little 
incident, which may show how early my own training for the 
ministry commenced. I had a sister who, when we were quite 
young, was a little prone to forget what day it was after we were 
seated in meeting, and to disturb the gravity of my meditations 
by sundry glances and nods and whispers. You all know her. 
She is a very well-behaved woman in church now, I believe. 
Well, after long and patient endurance of this injury to my 
moral nature, it was finally decided by the committee at home 
having charge of such things, that I should be removed from the 
cause of the disturbance and the scene of peril. Accordingly, 
this youthful aspirant for the high places of the sanctuary might 
have been seen for many a Sunday thenceforward following " the 
footsteps of his illustrious predecessor " up the pulpit stairs to a 
seat within the door,, whence he could calmly survey the congre- 
gation, and see what boys smiled and what men slept. I am not 
sure that the sister in question would assent to the accuracy of 
the whole of this statement, — it was a great while ago ; but 
that for some cause, I was elevated from the pew to the pulpit, 
she, as well as many others, must perfectly remember. Thus was 
I trained up, when a child, in the way I should go ; and I have 
not departed from it since. 
One thing in particular connected with the church, in my child- 
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hood, made a very strong impression upon me, namely, the great 
respect shown to the clerical office and to him who filled it. On 
a pleasant, sunshiny day, men, before meeting-time, would be 
standing in great numbers before the front-door. As the minis- 
ter came in sight, it would be spoken, from one to another, " The 
priest " — for so they termed him — " the priest '* or " the parson 
is coming; " and then they would begin to draw their conversation 
to a close, and by the time he had approached within a few rods 
it would be all wound up. But, instead of rushing into church 
before him, they would wait ; and, as he came up to them, they 
would step aside, to the right and the left, for him to pass 
through, exchanging with him a respectful bow. Then, as he 
entered the door, there was a general hush through the house, 
and all eyes were turned to him, as he advanced, with a some- 
what stately step, up the aisle. As he drew near the deacons' 
seat, you would see the occupants shifting position, and evidently 
preparing for something. What was it ? When the minister 
gets to the corner where he is to turn, in order to ascend the 
stairs, as he turns, his eye will meet theirs, and then will come 
the reverential obeisance, the handsomest bow they can make, 
all together ; and for this they were preparing. That was beau- 
tiful, surely : was there not a fitness and moral impression in it 
worthy to have been perpetuated ? One other thing those dea- 
cons did which I recall with interest. When my father went 
*' below," as they used to call the seaboard and the Old Colony, 
to visit his friends, or to attend " Election," and was to be gone 
over Sunday, it was not thought necessary to procure a minister 
to come up and preach in his place. The congregation assembled 
as usual, with the same order, and the same Sunday aspect ; and 
the deacons, with great simplicity and fervor, though now and 
then perhaps ahem-ing at a hard word, or miscalling an easy 
one, — to the merriment of a roguish child, — conducted the 
services, one leading in prayer, and another reading a sermon 
previously selected by the pastor. I think there was true wor- 
ship in those humble exercises. Those were edifying occasions. 
Their comparative infrequency rendered them not only tolerable, 
but even pleasing. And, if I lived in a situation where such a 
thing was practicable, I would speedily revive this good old cus- 
tom. 

Having said so much of the deacons' office, I may be excused. 
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perhaps, if I add a few wards of the deacons themselves. Three 
of them, in particular, I remember, with veneration and love, — 
a veneration and love increasing with my years, which confirms 
my faith that they still live, and that I am gradually growing 
towards them. I refer to Deacons Holden, Ripley, and Ste- 
vens. Deacon Moses Holden, whose wife has been so beauti- 
fully and justly described by Dr. Perry, was a warm-hearted, 
generous man, full of vigor and courage ; rich in mother- wit ; 
always ready for a story and a hearty laugh ; six days in the 
week busy, driving hither and thither, jocular, glad to see his 
friends, ready for any act of kindness or of duty ; and, on the 
seventh, he would take his place at thfe head of the deacons' seat, 
smooth down his laughing face, and look almost as grave as my 
friend here from Boston (Deacon Greele), though it was not dif- 
ficult to imagine you saw a sly joke twinkle in the corner of his 
eye ! — a sincere, downright, good-tempered, genial, whole-souled 
man, worthy to be the husband of such a wife as God gave him, 
and the father of such children as bless his memory ! Next to 
him, in the order of seniority, was Deacon Noah Hipley, — a 
brother of the late, venerable Dr. Ripley, of Concord, — a bland, 
gentle, affectionate, devout Christian ; a man of simple faith and 
deep piety, who loved his Bible, his Saviour, and his God, with 
all his heart ; who loved his neighbor, too, aS himself, — all men, • 
all children, and, — he made it his boast, and I think I have 
heard a similar one, certainly as well founded, from our friend 
the deacon from Boston, — all good women most especially ! 
He was a Christian of a type of which few remain at the present 
day. Religion was his one great theme; he thought about it 
much ; he loved to talk about it with all who could enter into his 
feelings; and he rejoiced, above all things, at indications of a 
growing interest in it among his acquaintance. He was a man 
all alive with sympathy, — tears enough for your joys, tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks for your sorrows. A rare good man. Deacon 
Ripley. And then. Deacon Stevens, — what shall I say of him ? 
He was Christian meekness itself, — a sober, humble, godly man, 
with an expression of face that indicated a deep and holy calm 
within the breast ; a man wholly without guile ; a man of few 
words, but much wisdom ; a man whom all respected as a Chris- 
tian, and against whom no one ever had a hard feeling or uttered 
a harsh thought ; a man whose life was serene '* as the moon 
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walking in her brightness," — serenely religious, — a stream of 
piety flowing noiseless through it, and keeping alive and beau- 
tiful in it all the plants of the Lord's planting. One of God's 
saints, that man : happy the church that has such an officer ; and 
happy must you all be that his office, with its mantle, has de- 
scended to his son ! There is one other person of whom it 
would be wrong to let this occasion pass without saying a word : 
I mean the Hon. Nathaniel Jones, or, as we knew him best, 
Major Jones. No man in Barre would have enjoyed this occa- 
sion more than he, or contributed more to render it pleasant 
to all. No man ever served the town, in the varipus offices he 
filled, more faithfully and generously. He was truly a public 
man, giving far more of his time and attention to the interests 
of the community at large than to his own private concerns. He 
was an efficient supporter of all good institutions, liberal beyond 
his means, with an open door and a free, full table for all comers, 
exceedingly courteous and gentlemanly in manners, and withal, I 
should add, a steadfast, warm, devoted friend and faithful parish- 
ioner of him you are delighting this day so much to honor. I 
remember him, as, with the other children, I used to look out of 
the south window, and see him come in sight, of a Sunday morn- 
ing, with his erect figure, vigorous gait, polished boots, and hand- 
some coat ; how glad we were to see him ! and when he came, in 
(for he always stopped to take " the metres"), how pleasantly he 
spoke to us, and with what an agreeable smile, voice, and manner, 
he greeted father and mother ! You know his place in the church. 
You never saw him any where else in it. For forty years, I sus- 
pect, — for more than thirty, I am sure, — he led your choir ; and 
that part of the devotional service here which consists of sing- 
ing was probably more indebted to his taste, his zeal, his exam- 
ple, his exertions, than to the effi>rts of all others, in his day, 
put together. It was music to hear him sing : it was music and 
poetry blended to see him sing. Oh ! how he would straighten 
up his body, and roll up his eyes, when he came to an animated 
strain, and make his book go with one hand while he beat time 
with the other, occasionally looking and bowing to bring up the 
bass on his left, and then turning to encourage the treble and 
tenor on his right, — a hundred and fifty or so in all, accom- 
panied by the " big fiddle," a little fiddle, clarionet, and bassoon, 
not to mention old Mr. Sam. Fisk! — that was singing; if it 
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wasn't heard on high, it was " as the sound of many waters,'* 
here below ! Why, a hallelujah chorus would almost start the 
shingles from the roof ! All honor to the memory of that ex- 
cellent citizen and sweet singer in our Israel, Major Nathaniel 
Jones ! 

But, Mr. President, I am going on quite too long. If I were 
to attempt a delineation of the character of all whom I remem- 
ber with love and gratitude, we should not get home till morn- 
ing ! I will stop ; not, however, without the expression of most 
hearty thanks for all the joy and delight you have poured into 
the cup of our family this day ; for, while the father holds the 
cup, the children all partake of its delicious overflowings. 

Mr. President and friends, we shall not be present at the next 
semi-centennial celebration here. We shall all have left this 
scene of things before that day. I would not say this in a tone 
of. sadness, as though no jubilee were before us elsewhere. I 
think that, when we enter the family of Christ, we form a con- 
nection which, if we are faithful to our Head, can never be dis- 
solved. We become members of an immortal fellowship. Those 
living on the earth move on, simultaneously, as in a procession, 
to join those who have passed into the invisible, bearing with 
them the dispositions, tastes, habits, memories, affections, they 
form here, and derive their happiness there from similar sources ; 
so that fifty years from to-day we shall still be alive. Let us 
regard this as a settled fact, as no longer a matter of doubt. 
And if alive, and substantially the same beings that we are now, 
why shall we not meet, if God permit, in the eternal heaven, to 
repeat, with an intenser expression, these interchanges of joy and 
love ? Let us cherish this hope ; and let nothing be wanting on 
our part, — no work of faith nor labor of love, no bending of the 
will to duty, nor exercise of the soul in devotion, nothing that 
the religion of Christ demands, — to insure its fulfilment. 

The Committee regret that, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, several gentlemen, who were expected to speak, were 
prevented. 

Many letters were received by Dr. Thompson and the 
Committee in answer to the circular; but most of them 
were so far of a private nature, that it is not deemed proper 
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to publish them. The Committee would mention particu- 
larly those of the Hon. Charles Allen and Stephen 
Salisbury, Esq. of Worcester; the Rev. Samuel May and 
Dr. Edward Flint, of Leicester ; and Benjamin F. Hamil- 
ton, Esq. of New Braintree. A few are here given : — 

From the Rev. Jonathan French^ D. D. 

North Hamptoit, N. H., Jan. 7, 185i. 

Rev. James Thompson, D.D. : My dear Friend and Brother, — 
Immediately on receiving yours, two months ago, I forwarded by 
mail the pamphlet you mentioned, and hope you received it 
safely. 

I shall not be able to be with you on your approaching anni- 
versary, but will rejoice with you, and with those who may be 
present on that important occasion. I did not intend to have 
delayed acknowledging your very kind letter so long, and am 
now obliged to do it in a few hasty lines. 

The circumstances of our remote locations from each other 
have interrupted that intimate and familiar intercourse which 
happily subsisted between us in the earlier part of our lives. But 
no circumstances have severed the ties of mutual affection which 
bound us so closely then. 

We have both much cause for gratitude, that, by the good hand 
of God upon us, we have enjoyed so many favors through so 
many changes. May we be enabled to finish our course with joy, 
and celebrate a jubilee of unmingled delight ! 

I can only add my assurance of the unbroken esteem and 
fraternal regard of yours, as ever, Jona. French. 



From Z. Eddy, Esq, 

[The following, from my old college classmate and friend, was not written 
with a View to publication ; and my warrant for inserting it is found in the 
sentence ending *' head and shoulders." — J. T.] 

East Middlkbobouqh, Dec. 20, 1853., 
Dear Sir (more familiarly. Dear Chum), — I met your son in 
Boston, and, on inquiry about you, had a pretty good account of 
your health, and that you were preparing to celebrate the semi- 
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centennial of your settlement. We have both now advanced 
septuagenarians ; and the recollection of our earl j days and later, 
and a just improvement and notice of them, is certainly very 
proper ; and I hope you will be able to call up before your people 
many past labors and incidents which may be profitable both to 
yourself and them. I do not know that you can get me into the 
concern otherwise than by " head and shoulders.'* But you will 
find, if you read the memoir which I have sent you by mail with 
this, that I have got you in very handily. As the memoir gives 
a full account of pie^ if your semi-centennial is printed, I hope to 
get an account of you 

We aredn the " sear leaf; " and you will perceive how I feel by 
the close of the memoir. The loss of our companions, you know, 
is irreparable ; and I learn that you have lately lost a dear son. 
We well know how to sympathize with each other. Our wives 
were " very lovely " in their youth, and very loving too ; and I 
hope they are enjoying better things than this world affords. I 
do not learn that you have taken another companion. I have 
not, and do not propose it. " All the days of our Appointed time 
we will wait till our change come." 

I have just read the review of Dr. Beepher's book, in the 
Examiner. It seems he has shown, with much ability and success, 
that all the theories about the cause and origin of sin are deroga- 
tory to the honor and rectitude of the Deity, making him, directly 
or indirectly, the author of it. This I have a long time believed, 
and do not believe any reason can be given for our sinning, but 
its voluntariness^ without excusing it, and turning it upon our 
Maker. But I do not believe the existence of sin is to be ac- 
counted for by any pre-existence ; nor is the inquiry necessary. 
God has made us liable to sin for the sake of a moral system 
which could not exist without such liability ; and it will at last 
appear that all sin will be turned to the best good by Him in 
whose hand our breath is, and in whom are all our ways. It 
seems to me that some of these writers in the Examiner are 
inclined to limit or lower doton our free agency. I believe we 
have it fully ^ and are fully accountable. We have nothing to 
complain of, are better off than Adam, may rise by grace higher 
than he could by works. 

Yours, very affectionately, 

Z. Eddy. 

12 
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From the Ren. Joseph Allen^ B, D. 

NoBTHBOBOUQH, Jao. 8, 1854. 

Rev. Dr. Thompson : Dear Sir, — Up to this time, I have been 
halting between two opinions, having a strong desire to share in 
the festivities of your semi-centennial, and dreading the somewhat 
formidable ride of thirty miles by stage at this inclement season. 
At length, the question has been decided for me by circumstances 
over which I had no control ; a death having occurred in my 
parish this morning, and the funeral having been appointed, 
without consulting me, for next Wednesday. It could not be at 
an earlier day, on account of the distance of some of the near 
relatives. 

Please accept the congratulations and cordial sympa1i)iies of one 
of the elders among your brethren in Worcester County, — your 
junior, however, in ministerial life by more than a dozen years, 
and who, though at present in good health and in active service, 
has no right to presume on the continuance of his life and ministry 
to the period that shall entitle him, if otherwise worthy, to the 
honors of such a festival as your friends are preparing for you. 

Jt will, I do not doubt, be a delightful reunion ; and I wish I 
cpujd participate in Jts joys, and accept the hospitality that has 
been proffered me. 

Hoping that all your anticipations will be fully realized on the 
occasion, and that you may live yet many days, and rejoice in 
them all, and then, in Qod*s good time, enter into that rest that 
remaineth for the people of Qod, I remain, my dear brother, 
yours, in the faith and fellowship of the gospel, 

Joseph Allen. 



Prom the Rev. Professor G, R. Noyes^ D.D, 

Gaxbbidob, Jan. 6, 1854. 
Dear Sir, — It would give me great pleasure to be present at 
the interesting anniversary of the settlement of one for whom I 
have so much respect and friendship as Dr. Thompson, and in a 
town of which I have many pleasant recollections. But my 
official duties here will not admit of it. 

Yours, with best regards, 

G. R. Notes. 

Willard Broad, Esq., Chairman, &o. 
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The occcksion, of which the foregoing is an imperfect 
account, passed off to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, and will long be remembered with lively interest by 
those who participated in it. The account is published in 
full confidence that it will form an agreeable chapter in the 
history of our town. 

M. S. PERRY, ) Chairmen^ the 

WILLARD BROAD, ) "^ CanmUUes. 
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REV. THADDEUS MASON HARRIS, D.D. 



NATHANIEL L. FROTHINGHAM. 
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MEMOIR. 



A Memoir of this learned and amiable divine belongs 
of peculiar right to the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
of which he was for a time the Librarian, and had been 
a diligent member, at the period of his death, for just half 
a century. Such a Memoir was expected from the hand 
of one of his earliest associates. But as the Society has 
been disappointed in this, the writer of the present notice 
succeeds to the task, and feels that in obeying an injunc- 
tion he is at the same time performing a labor of love. 
The task is made an easy one by his being permitted to 
make use of a manuscript Account of Dr. Harris's Life 
and Writings by the late venerable Dr. John Pierce, whose 
accuracy can always be relied on, and whose very words 
he may cite at pleasure with perfect propriety. 

Thaddeus Mason Harris was bom in Charlestown, July 
7, 1768. He was the son of William Harris. His mother 
was Rebekah, daughter of Hon. Thaddeus Mason of 
Charlestown, afterwards of Cambridge, — a gentleman of 
excellent quality, who filled, in the course of a long and 
useful life, many oflSces of honor and trust in the Com- 
monwealth and in the County of Middlesex, and among 
the rest that of Clerk of the Courts of Session and of Com- 
mon Pleas, which he held during fifty-four years.* This 

* Thaddeus Mason was a graduate of Harvard College, in the class of 172S. 
After the destruction of Charlestown, he resided at Cambridge, where he died in 
1802, in the ninety-sixth year of his age. 



was being well-bom. His mother was a woman of great 
worth, of a highly intellectual and religious character. His 
father, a man of talent and education, left his native town 
of Boston, when about twenty years old, to take charge 
of the public writing-school in Charlestown, at the invita- 
tion of the inhabitants of that place ; sustained his charge 
" with the highest reputation," ♦ till the battle of Lexing- 
ton alarmed him for the safety of his family ; then re- 
paired to Chockset, the west precinct of Lancaster, since 
called Sterling, where he became captain and paymaster 
in a regiment raised for the service of the country ; and 
there dying, October 30, 1778, at the early age of thirty-four 
years and three months, was buried with military and re- 
ligious honors, leaving behind him the memory of a just, 
kind, and good man. Of these parents Thaddeus was 
the first-born child. His constitution was delicate, and 
his health exceedingly precarious in infancy and early 
childhood ; so that great fears were entertained for his 
life. And this is all that we hear about him till the first 
great trouble that crossed his young life, — one that 
convulsed the whole country, and shook the shores of Old 
England and the European continent. Just before the 
battle of Bunker Hill, when he was not quite seven years 
old, his father and mother were driven by their apprehen- 
sions from the home-spot that was so soon to be a scene 
of blood and fire, and took their departure, without any 
distinct purpose or thought whither or how they should 
be led. It was a hasty flight. "With a few necessary 
articles of clothing, such as they could easily carry, they 
set out, — Thaddeus with his twin-sisters next in age to 
himself, the father and mother each carrying a child in 
the arms, an aged grandmother being also with them. 
On arriving at Lexington, they spent a night at Munroe's 
tavern, kept by a widow woman to whom they were dis- 
tantly related. While they were there, an empty wagon 
was about leaving the public house ; and in this they be- 
spoke a passage, to go wherever the owner was bound. 
It took them to Chockset, a part of Sterling." He soon 
went back to his forsaken dwelling for the sake of bring- 

*• Joshua Henshaw, in the Independent Chronicle, Nov. 19, 1778. 



ing away a few articles of value which had been left be- 
hind. He was but just in season, for now came the great 
fight. By the burning of Charlestown and the scattering 
of its inhabitants, he lost not only his school, but a new 
and commodious house, which he had built and fur- 
nished with the savings of eleven years. His father-in- 
law, Mr. Mason, lost a large and elegant mansion, to- 
gether with a great deal of valuable property, by the same 
conflagration. Thus he was suddenly reduced from a 
state of competence to poverty. He obtained temporary 
employment as a teacher in some of the country towns ; 
but the unsettled state of public affairs rendered this un- 
certain and unprofitable ; and he was at length induced 
to join the army, as has been said. But he was soon 
swept off by a violent fever, while on a visit to his family, 
which he was compelled to leave in most trying and indi- 
gent circumstances. 

After his father's death, " Thaddeus went to live with 
Mr. Houghton, a farmer. He afterwards went to Deacon 
Kilbourne's at Westminster, where he became acquainted 
with Rev. Asaph Rice. His next remove was to Mr. 
Kendall's at Templeton, where he experienced the kind 
offices of Rev. Ebenezer Sparhawk. In the latter part of 
1779 he returned to Chockset, and was soon introduced 
into the family of Dr. Ebenezer Morse of Boylston, who 
had been obliged to leave the ministry on suspicion of 
Toryism, and was supporting his family by the practice of 
medicine and the fitting of boys for college. This good 
man took the unprotected orphan into his study, and pre- 
pared him for college at the same time with his own son. 
While here, young Harris did something towards his own 
support by stripping ash or walnut clefts for the manufac- 
ture of brooms ; and by making axe-handles, whip-lashes, 
button-moulds, and cat-gut for bass-viols and violins. At 
length he procured wild honey, with the profits of which 
he clothed himself for college." In July, 1782, he went 
to visit his mother, who, after suffering much distress 
from grief and poverty in her widowed state, had entered 
into a second marriage somewhat more than two years be- 
fore with Mr. Samuel Wait of Maiden, who opened for 



her and her children a comfortable home.* He informed 
her of what had taken place ; and that he had completed 
his preparatory studies under the charge of Dr. Morse, 
who advised him to present himself for admission into 
Harvard College, trusting to the beneficiary provisions 
there made for needy students. This plan, however, did 
not meet with her approbation. She opposed strongly 
such aspiring views, and persuaded him to become an ap- 
prentice to the trade of saddle-tree making. This project 
was broken off by a fortunate misfortune. He injured 
one of his wrists in performing some piece of labor, and 
was thus obliged to give up the place that had been pro- 
vided for him. He now went to write in his grandfather 
Mason's office, being always remarkably expert with his 
pen; and his thought was to become a merchant. In 
order to obtain means for engaging in this pursuit, he 
agreed with his grandfather to defray the cost of his 
board by writing, and repaired to the school in Cambridge 
kept by Mr. Kendall. This gentleman, afterwards Dr. 
Kendall of Weston, finding the youth an apt scholar, 
earnestly recommended a collegiate education for him. 
So warm an interest did he take in this, that he induced 
Rev. Drs. Stillman and Thacher of Boston to issue 
subscription-papers on behalf of the young man, which 
procured for him funds to meet his college expenses. He 
was admitted to that institution in July, 1783. Such 
favor did he find, through the docility of his manner and 
his evident literary tastes and ambition, that in the outset 
of his Freshman year he was invited to live, free of all 
charge, in the family of Professor Williams, whose son 
was his classmate. During the two following years, a 
waitership in the Commons Hall entitled him to free 
board. He was thus taken care for as to what he should 
eat. But how he should be clothed was another matter. 
In the month of March, 1786, while he was in the Junior 



* This exemplary woman died, February 2,1801, a little more than sixty-two years 
old. Her son, in an appendix to a sermon on her death, says of her : " To nave conse- 
crated her heart to God, to have formed her religious principles, and commenced her 
pious habits so seasonablv,*' — so early as her fifteenth year, — "was a source of 
pure and increasing satisfaction to. her throush life, of support and comfort in the 
various trials and afflictions with which her faith and patience were exercised, and of 
hope and triumph in her death." 



year, his mother came to his room to ascertain the state 
of his wardrobe. She found it scanty and poor enough ; 
indeed, so very destitute, that she proposed to him to take 
up immediately whatever money was due to him from his 
grandfather for his services as scribe, and invest it in 
proper articles of dress. Arrangements were made ac- 
cordingly. He was to apply for his earnings, meet his 
mother on a certain day at Charlestown, and go with her 
to Boston, where she would help him lay out his money 
to the best advantage. But as an evil angel would have 
it, or rather an improvident spirit of his own, he neglected 
to call for his little fund till the morning of the very day 
that had been appointed for the expedition. He was too 
late. The good old man had left Cambridge, and was no- 
where to be found. In vain did he try to borrow what 
he needed. Every help for the exigency was as far off as 
his grandfather. With an anxious and bitter heart he 
set out on a weary trudge and a bootless errand, to a con- 
ference that he was ashamed to meet. If we may take 
his own word for it, he gave way to many moody and not 
verv religious reflections on his hard lot. As he pursued 
his disconsolate way he whittled for himself a walking- 
stick, after the New England manner, and indulged in 
complaining thoughts of the Divine Providence, after the 
usual manner of man's peevish spirit His personal 
troubles, however, were not allowed to make him insen- 
sible to those of others; and his needy circumstances, 
pinched as they were, were yet made to contribute some- 
thing to the necessity that was greater than his own. He 
gave the few coppers that he had about him to a poor 
crippled soldier, who solicited his charity by the road-side, 
and who appeared to be faint and famishing. As he was 
crossing Charlestown Neck, where it had been raked but 
a few years before by the British shot, and while he was 
thinking less about that than about the battle that was 
going on in his own mind, he perceived that something 
had fastened itself to the end of his stick, and with all 
his brandishing he could not shake it off. On examining 
it, he found that it was a metallic substance, of what 
kind he knew not. Without giving much heed to it, and 
supposing that it might be some outcast bawble from a 



negro hut that stood near by, he dropped it into his 
pocket, where there was nothing that it could disgrace 
by its company. As he was leaning over the side of the 
ferry-boat, which had at that period to perform the office 
of a bridge, the new tenant of his pocket hurt his side. 
He took it out to be rid of it, and discovered that the 
friction it had undergone had given it quite a bright look. 
This encouraged him, on his arrival in Boston, to carry it 
to a jeweller's shop. The goldsmith, on cutting it open, 
pronounced it to be of pure gold, and pointed out to him 
a motto graven upon it, " God speed thee, friend." He 
then offered him two dollars as the value of the ring. 
This affected the young man to tears. He felt as if Prov- 
idence was thus rebuking him for his despondency and 
complaint, and was providing for him in spite of his re- 
bellious dispositions. The goldsmith, in return, struck 
with the sensibility that he saw displayed, added another 
dollar to the sum. Harris now hastened to find his 
mother, who it seems had failed to keep her appointment 
with him, to communicate to her the unexpected good 
fortune, and more than mere fortune, that had befaljen 
him. She went at once with him to the shop, that she 
might see the curious little treasure with her own eyes ; 
and the tears sprang into them as she saw and read. 
The goldsmith's sympathies were again awakened, and he 
doubled the amount of what he had already given. Six 
dollars may seem to be a stinted allowance for the refit- 
ting of a young student's stock of apparel. But it was 
" amply sufficient " for the present necessity. 

This simple occurrence produced a very deep and per- 
manent impression on his mind. On the 3d of the 
following month of May he became a communicant mem- 
ber of the church in Cambridge, then under the pastoral 
care of Rev. Timothy Hilliard, who preached a special 
sermon on the occasion, from Psalm cxix. 9 : " Where- 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way ? By taking 
heed thereto according to thy word." 

He was graduated at Harvard College in July, 1787, at 
the age of nineteen. In the class of that year were Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, Judge Putnam, Judge Cranch, 
Hon. James Lloyd, and other gentlemen, among whom he 



sustained a respectable rank as a scholar. The part assigned 
to him on taking his degree was a poem. Its subject was 
History ; and it was received by the audience with such 
extraordinary commendation, that the Rev. Drs. Belknap 
and Thacher unitedly solicited a copy of it for publication 
in the Columbian Magazine, printed at Philadelphia; 
" fully persuaded that it would tend to increase the repu- 
tation of our College at the Southward." This flattering 
request, hpwever, he modestly but resolutely persisted in 
declining. After completing his collegiate course, he be- 
came the teacher of a school in Worcester. In this ser- 
vice he remained for a year ; and here he formed the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Mary, the only daughter of Dr. Elijah 
and Mrs. Dorothy Dix, who was to be the partner of his 
whole life. Immediately on leaving this pleasant town, 
he was honored by an application to become private secre- 
tary to General Washington. His heart leaped at such a 
proposal, which promised to bring him into connection 
with the greatest man of his nation and time, and with 
the leading events of a wonderful era in the fortunes of 
his country and the destinies of the earth. His patriot- 
ism and his skill with the pen, his love of history and of 
poetry both, conspired to recommend such a preferment, 
and promised to open a career for his highest aspirations. 
Now the course of his life seemed to be beatien out for 
him in high places, and the motto of his ring was trans- 
lating itself into distinct prophecy. But no sooner had 
he signified his acceptance of the appointment than he 
was struck down with that terrible malady, the smaU-pox, 
which at that time had been relieved of only the smaller 
half of its original terrors. Public affairs cannot wait for 
the slow recoveries of sickness and for private conven- 
ience ; and before he was able to arrive at his post the 
place was filled by Tobias Lear, a gentleman who left the 
University the same year that young Harris entered it, 
and who afterwards went through a long course of diplo- 
matic service as Consul-General at St. Domingo and at 
Tripoli. 

Thrown back from this prospect of promotion, he now 
betook himself to the study of divinity, under the guid- 
ance of the Rev. Samuel Kendall of Weston ; but at the in- 
2 
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stance of Dr. Willard, President of the College, he returned 
to Cambridge, and took a room there as a resident gradu- 
ate, to complete his theological course. He was " appro- 
bated to preach " by the Cambridge Association, in June, 
1789, a little before he was twenty-one years of age. The 
very next month he made his first appearance as a preacher, 
in the pulpit of Rev. Joseph Jackson of Brookline. After 
the usual term of three years fix)m taking his first degree 
of A. B., he received his degree of A. M., and at the 
Commencement, July, 1790, he pronounced the Valedic- 
tory Oration in Latin. On the following day he delivered 
an oration before the *. B. K. Society, on " Learned As- 
sociations." His habits were academic. His chief fond- 
ness was for books and learning. This led to his becom- 
ing the Librarian of the College, on the resignation of the 
Bev. Isaac Smith, with whom he had already been associ- 
ated in that important literary charge. This was in 1791. 
In August of the succeeding year he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and was as 
abundantly qualified to be useful to it as his diligent 
fidelity succeeded in making him. Meanwhile he was 
employed in preaching among the surrounding parishes, 
wherever his services were sought. On the 23d of Oc- 
tober, 1793, he was ordained as the pastor of the church 
in Dorchester ; successor to Rev. Moses Everett, who had 
resigned the charge about nine months before. His pas- 
torate was permitted to be long-continued, and from the 
beginning to the end it was a most devoted one. Dr. 
]?ierce bears the following testimony to him in the manu- 
script account which has been referred to : — 

" As a pastor, he was diligent, affectionate, conscien- 
tious, greatly beloved. For more than ten years he had 
the ministerial charge of the whole town, which then com- 
prehended also the whole of what is now called South 
Boston. He was truly « in labors more abundant ' ; writ- 
ing more sermons than almost any of his brethren; pub- 
lishing more discourses and other works than almost any 
contemporary divine ; visiting the sick ; attending funer- 
als ; and frequently repairing to the University, of which 
during his whole minis'try he was an overseer, arranging 
its library, and making an elaborate report of the con- 
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dition of the same, almost every year. As a preacher, he 
was earnest and full of tender feeling. He took a pecu- 
liar interest in the rising generation, often preaching dis- 
courses especially for their benefit, always meeting them 
with great cordiality, having * a word in season ' to se- 
cure their affections. At the communion-table and at 
the baptismal font he was peculiarly interesting. In 
visits to the sick and the bereaved he was a genuine ' son 
of consolation ' ; so that he could truly say : ' Who is 
weak, and I am not weak 1 Who is offended, and I bum 
not ? ' Besides the appropriate duties of his profession, 
he labored much for the public, being an active member 
of several literary and benevolent societies, to which he 
rendered many invaluable services. He devoted much of 
his leisure to the superintendence of the public schools. 
Of the Academy at Milton he was a faithful trustee." As 
if to connect himself posthumously with the great Presi- 
dent whose secretary he came so near being, " he sorted . 
and arranged the 132 volumes of the Writings of Wash- 
ington, furnished them with copious indexes and notes, 
and thus prepared them for publication," at the request 
of their distinguished editor, Mr. Sparks. " The secret of 
his accomplishing so much was his untiring industry, and 
such methodical arrangement of his day that he had few 
waste hours. He was an early riser, and had a time 
for everything, and did everything in its time. His punc- 
tuality to engagements was a rare trait in his character. 
No instance can be recollected in which he was at the 
appointed place of meeting one moment too late." 

Such is the tribute paid to his professional character 
and habits by an associate, whose thread of life ran nearly 
even with his own for many years. 

Fifteen months after taking the vows of a clergyman, 
he assumed those of a husband, being united to the lady 
who has already been named. She was truly a lady. 
Nature had endowed her with a commanding person, un- 
usual intelligence, and great force of character. Her 
manners were so stately as to appear at times stem ; and 
her keen dark eye may have seemed rather to penetrate 
the thoughts of others than to seek to win their affec- 
tions. In this, she stood in striking contrast to the meek 
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and yielding spirit of the man she had chosen to wed. It 
may possibly be that she had no considerable success in 
attaching the feelings of the parishioners to her, and no 
special anxiety to secure such an influence. But she was 
a woman of a noble and benevolent nature ; she was 
abundantly capable of guiding her affairs with discretion. 
If she was formed to rule, she wished to secure the happi- 
ness of her subjects. All this appeared in her dignified 
old age, when the bearing of a lofty but gracious courtesy- 
was chastened by the touches of many a sorrowful experi- 
ence, and by the dispositions of a religious and kindly 
heart ; and she sat at the head of her house, making it as 
wide as it could be spread for the sheltering home of as 
many as it would hold. This union, that was solemnized 
on the 28th of January, 1795, gave birth to eight chil- 
dren, five of whom still survive, — Thaddeus William, 
the learned Librarian of Harvard University, and one of 
the most distinguished entomologists of our country, 
Mary Dorothy, Clarendon, John Alexander, and James 
Winthrop. In the early part of his married life, he was 
greatly embarrassed and his mind was much distracted 
by the consequences of building " a large and expensive 
house." He did not enter upon this unfortunate under- 
taking without being advised to it from the most en- 
couraging quarter, — that from which he had reason to 
expect the greatest assistance in completing the work. 
That expectation, however, was doomed to utter disap- 
pointment. The fortune of his father-in-law turned out 
to be no resource for him; and this led to mortifications 
that were deep and lasting. Dr. Pierce says of them: 
" It would be difficult to describe the sufferings which he 
endured from this source. Constituted as he was, it is to 
the surprise of all who best knew him, that he did not 
sink under the accumulated weight of his misfortunes and 
trials." But these disquietudes, and the various others 
that can hardly be separated from a laborious and anx- 
ious ministerial life, were not all with which he had soon 
to struggle. In the summer of 1802 a virulent disease 
broke out, which was pronounced to be yellow-fever. 
Mr. Harris was assiduous in his attendance upon the 
sick. In consequence of his exposure to the effluvia of 
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an apartment where eight adult persons died within a few 
days of each other, he was himself taken down with the 
malignant distemper. His recovery from it was slow; 
and when the spring of the following year opened, he was 
found to continue so debilitated as to be induced to leave 
his home for a tour into Ohio, which at that time had 
just arrived at the dignity of a State. Special motives of 
a private kind led him in that direction, and so far. But 
no other stimulus could have been needed than the attrac- 
tive condition of that part of the country to an inquisitive 
mind. He loved to see for instruction's sake, and to 
learn that he might communicate what he had acquired ; 
and Ohio, now so flourishing a commonwealth in the 
American Union, had then the charm, not inferior to the 
curious eye, of fresh, picturesque, and most luxuriant 
Nature, with the promise of future social greatness. He 
was absent four months ; and within two years after his 
return he published the result of his journey in an octavo 
volume, " Journal of a Tour into the Territory Northwest 
of the Alleghany Mountains, with a Geographical and 
Historical Account of Ohio." This work did him great 
credit as an observer and as a writer. It has been out of 
print for a long time. Dr. Pierce says : " The celebrated 
John Foster, of London, author of Essays on Decision of 
Character, &c., employed a friend to procure it for him. 
As it could not be found in any bookstore, I reluctantly 
parted with my own copy, to satisfy the curiosity of this 
Reamed man." 

The introduction is so characteristic of the writer, with 
its quaint plaintiveness, that the first and last portions of 
it are here inserted. " Having long labored under wast- 
ing sickness, which obliged me for a time to relinquish 
the duties of my ministry ; my mind, naturally feeble and 
timid, sunk under its depressions and yielded to despond- 
ency A much esteemed neighbor, Mr. Seth Adams, 

was about making an excursion into the territory north- 
west of the Ohio, and proposed my accompanying him 
thither. My brother-in-law, Mr. John Dix, kindly offered 
to be my attendant, and assisted me in summoning resolu- 
tion for the undertaking." 
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" To the candor of the Public, 

I submit my work ; 

to the 

providence and favour of Almighty God, 

I commend my beloved family ; 

and to the hopes, 

not of the present, 

but 

of the future life, 

I resign myself" 

Shortly after his return from this Western expedi- 
tion, — indeed but a month or two afterwards, — he 
published a compilation, " The Minor Encyclopaedia," 
in four small volumes. Though I am not aware of its ob- 
taining any great notoriety, it seems to have left an im- 
pression upon the memory of one of the greatest men of 
this generation. Daniel Webster, on meeting Dr. T. W. 
Harris at the foot of the White Mountains, the summer 
before last, said to him : " Your father was the Rev. Thad- 
deus Mason Harris. He prepared a useful work called 
the Minor Encyclopaedia, which I remember to have seen 
many years ago." In 1805, Mr. Harris appeared again 
before the $. B. K. Society at their annual celebration, re- 
citing a poem "On the Patronage of Genius," and it 
was in the same year that he was elected a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. After five 
years more of persevering service as a professional and 
literary man, he sailed from New York to England. This 
was a great event in his recluse and sedentary life. He 
was allowed to gratify that filial reverence for the land of 
his forefathers, which he entertained very deeply ; to see 
with his eyes what had always been painted fondly upon 
his imagination, and to make personal acquaintance with 
learned men of the old hemisphere. In these expectations 
he was not doomed to be disappointed. The shy student 
admired with a keen delight the wonders of which he had 
only read, and entered into correspondences that added 
not a little to the satisfaction of his after days. Having 
visited several parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
he embarked at Liverpool for New York, where he ar- 
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rived May 13, 1811 ; his voyage and visit having occu- 
pied about nine months. Many of the letters that passed 
between him and excellent persons abroad are still in the 
possession of his family. 

The following year the Antiquarian Society was incor- 
porated. His turn of thought led him to take peculiar 
interest in the researches which such a society was de- 
signed to promote ; and he may be regarded as one of its 
founders, since his diploma is dated on the same month 
with its act of incorporation. He loved everything that 
carried him back to the remote past, while at the sa,me 
time he had no servile adherence to what was old, as if it 
could thereby obtain any authority for us, but looked for- 
ward with sanguine hope of great improvements to be 
continually making hereafter. It may be properly men- 
tioned in this connection, that when Judge Winthrop, in 
1788, made a copy of the famous inscription on the 
" Dighton rock," which ^ has mystified the wisdom of so 
many wise men of the North, Mr. Harris, then a young 
man of twenty, accompanied and assisted him. I have 
heard him describe the pantographic process by which it 
was done. Considering the amount of fiction and of con- 
troversy to which this supposed writing has given occa- 
sion, and considering also the injury done to the document 
itself by the fading of the characters and the wearing of 
the stone through the action of air and wave, this tran- 
script may be considered valuable. It is preserved in the 
library of Harvard College, and a part of it has been en- 
graved in the great Danish publication. A different 
diploma awaited him the next year ; one that was not of 
his seeking, but rather marked his deserving, — that did 
not show his wish for further instruction, but was a re- 
ward for having already attained to so much. So at least 
his degree of Doctor in Divinity was considered at Har- 
vard College, in 1813. It was richly merited, and con- 
ferred at comparatively an early age. 

The most considerable of Dr. Harris's works, if esti- 
mated by the amount of patient scholarship that it con- 
tains, appeared in 1820. It was the " Natural History of 
the Bible." As early as 1793, whilei he was Librarian of 
the University, he printed a small volume under this title. 
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But the present edition was greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, so as to be substantially a new book. " The late 
Cardinal Cheveyus, then resident in Boston, spoke in high 
terms of this treatise." It is extremely valuable as a 
manual on this pleasant subject. Biblical students vnll 
find nowhere a volume that can be compared to it in this 
line of inquiry. He was very desirous to publish it in an 
illustrated form, and would most gladly have called in 
the art of the engraver to second the descriptions of his 
pen. But such a project was too costly, and he aban- 
doned it. The undertaking, even as it was, and with all 
its praise upon its back, was destined to rather more than 
the usual share of literary misfortune. " Lavdatur et 
alget^' to be commended and to starve, was written for it 
in the higher book of the Fates. In the first place, it 
found but a slow sale, and of course gave small remunera- 
tion for the toil of its author. In the second place, an 
English pirate pounced upon a copy of it that had found 
its way to the other side of the sea ; recast it, with some 
variations and additions, in a pictured and popular form, 
changing the alphabetical into a scientific arrangement; 
then published it under his own name, with a grand 
parade of always giving his " authorities," and " consci- 
entiously " respecting the rights of " literary property," 
and realized substantial profits from the sale of it through 
several editions. Not content with this theft and hypoc- 
risy, he had the effrontery to allude in his preface to a 
Mr. Harris, who had written a book on the same subject, 
which was rendered '' unfit for general use by the utter 
destitution of evangelical sentiment " in it. A notice of 
this Mr. William Carpenter and his " Scripture Natural 
History " may be found in the American Monthly Eeview, 
Vol. IV. pp. 80-86. The "Natural History of the 
Bible" met vnth its final disaster at the great fire in 
Court Street, Boston, which destroyed the extensive 
book establishment of Messrs. Wells and Lilly, its publish- 
ers. All the copies that remained unsold, and this was 
by far the greater part of the edition, were then burnt up. 
Such was the fate of a book that met at home a recep- 
tion far inferior to its deserts ; while it has gone through 
several editions in England, and has been published on 
the Continent in a German translation. 
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Mention has been made of several societies of which Dr. 
Harris was a member, and, with his activity and faithful- 
ness, membership always implied something really done. 
The list of these might be easily enlarged, for he loved to 
take part in every association that was meant to promote 
the objects of natural science, or any good learning, or so- 
cial improvement, or religion, or charity. He was a mem- 
ber of the Humane Society, of the Massachusetts Bible 
Society, the New York Historical Society, the American 
Peace Society, and the Horticultural Society. Of the 
Congregational Charitable Society he was at one time the 
Vice-President. The Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians found him a useful coadjutor. Later 
in life he became a corresponding member of the Georgia 
Historical Society, and of the Archaeological Society in 
Athens, Greece. But there was one institution in which 
his mind and feelings took a peculiar interest, for which 
he studied and wrote more than almost any of his contem- 
poraries, and in the cause of which he suflTered for a long 
time such a quantity and coarseness of printed abuse, as 
would have been hard to bear even by a stoic or a man- 
at-arms, and must have cut such an extremely sensitive 
nature as his to the quick. .He seems to have attached 
himself early to this association, for in 1792 he collated, 
revised, and published the " Constitutions of the Ancient 
and Honorable Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons"; 
an octavo volimie, printed at Worcester, Mass., which 
came to a Second edition in 1798. For a number of years 
he was Chaplain and Secretary of the Grand Lodge, and 
rendered frequent and various service to that body by occa- 
sional addresses, by his defences of Masonry, — sometimes 
in anonymous tracts, — and a volume of Masonic Dis- 
courses published in 1801. These works, says an adept,* 
" constitute a large part and valuable portion of the Ma- 
sonic classic literature of America. They contain a faith- 
ful and dispassionate exhibition of our principles, in that 
chaste and captivating style, that forcible and earnest lan- 



* Rev. Benjamin Huntoon, in " A Eulogy, delivered by the Request of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts, at the Funeral Services in Commemoration of Rev. and 
R. W. Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. D., and R. W. Brother Samuel Thaxter, at the 
Masonic Temple, May 4th, 1842." 

3 
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guage, which characterize all the productions he has 
given to the public." In 1816 "A. L. 5816 " the Lodge 
presented to him a silver vase in token of their high ap- 
preciation of the benefits he had conferred on their order, 
with the inscription : " Memoria tenemus quae non remu- 
nerare possumus." In the storm of obloquy that was 
raised against Free-Masonry and Free-Masons, after the 
sad events of 1826, that swept over the vast field of poli- 
tics as well as through the sanctuaries of private life, 
and convulsed the whole nation. Dr. Harris, from his 
social position, his talents and learning, and the leading 
part that he had taken in the concerns of the fraternity, 
was a conspicuous mark for attack. Papers of all kinds 
were continually sent to him, loaded with indecent re- 
monstrances and personal insult. But of these he took 
no notice in any way. He showed neither anger, nor 
mortification, nor fear. Though he felt them deeply, he 
said nothing. Through the whole of that trying emer- 
gency, he preserved his patience and kindliness ; provoked 
to no retort, and quietly persevering in the course that he 
continued to think right. His friends who knew best his 
^pen-like sensibility could not fail to be struck with the 
calmness and firmness with which he held his peace and 
discharged his duty. He once pointed to a high shelf in 
his library, that seemed to be stoifed with papers of differ- 
ent shapes, and said to a young man who had the privi- 
lege of his friendship: "All the pieces there contain 
something abusive of me; but I have put them far out of 
the way, I never take them down." Such was the truly 
Christian temper that he showed of meekness and forgive- 
ness ; while at the same time, as he spoke these words, 
an expression came over his face, half of painful feelings 
and half of a sly comic wonder, that a poor minister like 
him, who had never wished or done the least harm to 
anybody all the days of his life, should be singled out for 
such a whirlwind of vituperation. 

In the winter of 1832-33, he was visited with an 
alarming fit of sickness, which reduced him to so great a 
state of debility, that it was thought advisable for him to 
seek the aid of a milder climate than that of New Eng- 
land before another winter came round. Georgia was now 
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the point of his destination. On the first day of Decem- 
ber, 1833, he embarked for Charleston, S. C, where he 
remained about two months, enjoying the hospitalities of 
that cultivated and high-mannered city. The 10th day 
of February, 1834, found him at Savannah. Here he 
had no sooner arrived, than he began to make inquiries 
about the early history of the town that lay about him, so 
large and populous, but yet in so much repose and rural 
beauty. He was reminded that it was just a hundred and 
one years since the first settlers landed, and the first Geor- 
gian city was laid out. February 10, 1733, is the date of 
the first letter which Oglethorpe, the founder of the new 
coloiiy, wrote to the trustees in England. The answers 
that he received to his questions, and the further re- 
searches that he was led to make, awakened in his mind 
a great interest in the history of that remarkable man, 
who was certainly a nobler cekist than any that Mr. Grote 
has brought before us in his History of Greece, whether 
we consider the personage himself or his object. He was 
surprised to learn that no biography of him existed, and 
the thought occurred to him, that he would try to supply 
that deficiency by preparing " an authentic and tolerably 
minute life" of one who had lived so long and so illustri- 
ously that evenf the planting of a great and free common- 
wealth was but a small part of his fame. After spending 
about three months here and in Augusta, appearing occa- 
sionally in the pulpit, he returned home, where he arrived 
on the last day of May. He found his health refreshed 
and somewhat invigorated by this excursion. But the 
effect was not so great or so lasting as had been hoped 
for. He still remained feeble, and on the following year he 
requested the aid of a colleague, in his ministerial charge. 
Mr. Nathaniel Hall was ordained as his assistant, July 
16, 1835, the senior pastor being then sixty-seven years of 
age. Even this diminished care, however, proved to be too 
much for him, and he resigned wholly his pastoral office 
in the autumn of 1836, having sustained it precisely forty- 
three years. His valedictory sermon was preached October 
23, 1836, and is among his published discourses. Both of 
these proceedings towards the large parish, in the midst of 
which he had in youth begun his sacred labors and con- 
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tinued them till he was bent and whitened with age, were 
entirely spontaneous. They were suggested by his own 
mind, and carried through with a resolute purpose that 
had a great deal of affectionate opposition to overcome. 
" This measure," says Dr. Pierce, speaking of the applica- 
tion for a colleague, " was wholly of his own choice ; not 
a single member of the parish ever having even hinted 
the expediency or the desirableness of such a step. So 
also when he sought the dissolution of his pastoral con- 
nection, it was not only without the desire, but contrary 
to the remonstrance, of all who took an active part among 
his people." The old and the young minister separated 
with mutual expressions of kindness and equal prayers of 
intercession for the congregation which one of them alone 
was hereafter to guide. On the next Lord's day. Rev. Mr. 
Hall preached lus sermon of accession, which was also 
published. 

In the summer of 1838, Dr. Harris and his wife trans- 
ferred their church relation from the First Church in Dor- 
chester to the First Church in Boston ; and they remained 
in that connection till, one after the other, they were dis- 
missed to the communion of the Church above. The past 
minister of that old congregation at that time cannot 
think it improper here to add one affectionate word in 
memorial of his respected parishioner. It has been often 
declared, that the most undesirable hearers are those who 
have ceased to preach, and the poorest parishioners are 
those who have just come down from the desk. After 
some considerable experience, he has never found it to be 
so. He believes the assertion to be an injurious and un- 
warranted one. Certainly, Dr. Harris was a remarkable 
example of the contrary ; being always encouraging and 
helpful to the pulpit under which he sat, and an excellent 
member of the society which he had often instructed and 
moved with his voice. After the resignation of his pas- 
torate, he continued diligently occupied in study and in 
the various business of a studious man. He frequently 
preached, as circumstances invited him. He was busy 
where he could be of use. He rendered essential service 
to the libraries of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and of Harvard University, — to the first in arranging its 
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treasures, and to the last in increasing them, and in sug- 
gesting means of further improvement. His most consid- 
erable literary labor was the carrying out of the project 
which he had formed upon the Savannah Biver. In 1841 
appeared his "Biographical Memoirs of James Ogle- 
thorpe, Founder of the Colony of Georgia," in one octavo 
volume. The expenses of the publication were defrayed 
for the most part by gentlemen belonging to that Com- 
monwealth. It would have been strange if they had not 
felt a peculiar interest in such a work. They had reason 
to take pride in setting such a name as Oglethorpe's at 
the head of their short annals and comparatively late be- 
ginning in the great brotherhood of American States. 
He was a soldier, a statesman, a scholar, and a philan- 
thropist. He was the friend of Johnson, and is praised 
in the verses of Thomson and Pope. Hannah More 
called him " the finest figure of a man she ever saw," when 
he was much above ninety years old, " with his faculties 
as bright as ever " ; and Edmund Burke told him " that 
he looked upon him as a more extraordinary person than 
any he had ever read of; for he had absolutely called 
into existence the province of Georgia, and had lived to 
see it become an independent State." He belonged to 
the seventeenth century, and served with Prince Eugene, 
first as his secretary and afterwards as his aide-de-camp, 
and yet called on John Adams a day or two after he ar- 
rived in London as Ambassador of the United States. 
Where shall we find more claims to distinction? This 
book, which ought to do much to spread and perpetuate 
a vivid image of him among the lovers of our national 
history, is written in a pure and simple manner, and has 
many pleasant anecdotes for the general reader. 

The last work of Dr. Harris was now issued. His last 
sermon was about to be delivered. His old congregation 
at Dorchester heard him preach once more, and once only, 
on the anniversary of his ordination, October 31, 1841. 
Age seems to grow more attached to anniversaries as their 
rounds are coming to an end. He felt a wish to preach 
at Brookline for his friend Dr. Pierce, whose ordination 
sermon he had delivered just forty-five years before ; and in 
this wish he was gratified. On that occasion he appeared 
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unusually well in the fiervices of the desk, and seemed more 
likely to hold on for a few years longer than he had done 
for some time. But it was appointed to him to stop there. 
He was animated that day with new purposes of literary 
labor, as well as with an increase of spirits and strength. 
** At parting," writes Dr. Pierce, " he expressed his inten- 
tion of soon renewing his visit, to see if he could obtain 
aid in a History of Dorchester, which he was preparing 
for the press, agreeably to the solicitations of Ms former 
parishioners. He had singular qualifications, and pos- 
sessed a great variety of documents, for such a work. But 
he has left it unfinished ; and it is doubtful whether any 
survivor will be able to complete it according to his origi- 
nal plan." On the Saturday night following, he was sud- 
denly seized with severe pains in the chest, which became 
at once alarming. The disease was an inflammation of the 
lungs, that immediately prostrated him, and at length de- 
prived him of the use of all his faculties. He lingered 
but a week, and then expired tranquilly early on Sunday 
.morning, April 3, 1842, aged 73 years, 8 months, and 27 
days. Some of his friends have expressed the thought 
that it was a merciful decree of the Divine Providence, in 
pity to his constitutional apprehensiveness and nervous 
excitability, thus to drop a veil over his consciousness, 
and shorten and darken for him the way of death. 
Doubtless it was merciful. It spared him a trial from 
which he might possibly have shrunk, as any one else 
might. But the most delicate natures are often made as 
calm and stout as the hardiest, when their need comes ; 
and there is no reason to think, that, with all his manifold 
preparation for leaving this life, he would have been un- 
sustained or found wanting. He was buried on the an- 
nual Fast-day, April 7. The domestic funeral service 
was performed at his house in Boston, by the minister of 
the First Church, and attended by a large company of 
those who were desirous of paying this mark of respect. 
A more public service took place at the meeting-house in 
Dorchester, in the afternoon. Though the weather was 
rainy, the church was crowded with hearers ; and it was 
remarked that as deep an emotion pervaded the assembly 
as if the deceased had been taken away in the midst of 
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his ministerial life. The funeral sermon by his successor, 
aflfectionate and discriminating, was afterwards given to 
the public ; and another, preached on the following Lord's 
day, in Boston, was also printed. A discourse by Dr. 
Pierce, delivered both at Brookline and Dorchester, was 
not yielded to the request of the society in the latter place 
that he would furnish a copy of it for publication. The 
body of Dr. Harris was laid in the cemetery of the town 
where he had been a religious teacher and comforter the 
greater part of his days. An obelisk of white marble, 
about seventeen feet high, is there erected to his memory. 
The leading traits of his mind and character have 
already been incidentally traced in the preceding narrative. 
Little, therefore, remains needful to be said on these 
points. He was a man of fervent, unaffected piety. In 
his theological opinions he belonged to the early liberal 
school. In his mode of presenting religious truth he was 
evangelical, in the truest sense of that term. His style 
of preaching, though not captivating, was earnest, tender, 
and instructive. In the early part of his ministry he was 
accustomed to exchange pulpit services, not only with all 
ministers of the Congregational denomination, but with 
some who belonged to other sects. Dr. Stillman and Dr. 
Baldwin, Baptist clergymen, were upon the list of these 
exchanges. He always lamented the divisions that after- 
wards arose and broke up this harmony. He refused to 
assume any party position in the Church Universal. He 
would not consent to derive his title from any other name 
than " that which is above every name." He was unwill- 
ing that his church, so long as he had the superintend- 
ence over it, should be otherwise denominated. Certainly 
this repugnance to sectarianism was .founded in the best 
feelings of brotherhood, and to some extent in a just per- 
ception of abstract truth. But after all, every man and 
every body of men may perhaps as well make up their 
mind to wear patiently such appellations as suit them the 
nearest, and others may find it convenient to bestow. 
Differences will have words to express and designate 
them, whether we choose the words or not, — whether we 
like them or not. The churches of Dorchester and 
Brookline were assuredly not Catholic, but Protestant; 
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not Presbyterian, nor Episcopal, nor Baptist, nor Metho- 
dist, but Congregational ; not Trinitarian and Calvinistic, 
but something else. What that something should be 
called need not have exercised him much, and probably 
did not. He laid chief stress on the practical parts of 
religion, attaching comparatively little importance to its 
theories. The spirit of the Gospel, its lessons for the 
heart rather than the speculative reason, its obligations, 
its comforts, its divine assurances, were to him the believ- 
er's great concern. His affections were quick, his sym- 
pathies overflowing, his sensibilities tremblingly alive. 
So marked a trait was this in his disposition, that a ribald 
writer, in a collection of miscellaneous essays called 
" The Puritan," had the effrontery to describe him under 
a ridiculous nickname as disqualifying himself, by a 
mawkish tenderness, for the duties of his holy office. 
The indecent slander was refuted by the united testimony 
of his people, who had been confirmed and consoled times 
without number by his pastoral faithfulness. He had his 
weaknesses, of which no one was so well aware as him- 
self; but they were not allowed to interfere with the dis- 
charge of his duties. Nay, that very readiness of his to 
melt with his emotions would sometimes give the highest 
efficiency to his acts of condolence; and when he was 
weakest, then was he strong. He was subject to great 
changes of mood ; sometimes depressed beyond the point 
of a sustained manhood, and then again elated — at least 
in the earlier part of his life — beyond the point that ap- 
peared strictly becoming ; but he never lost sight of his 
relations ta an Almighty Father, and never abated his 
benevolent feelings towards those fellow-sufferers and fel- 
low-sinners who were "also in the body." He was in- 
variably modest, gentle, compassionate; grateful as a 
child for every kindness ; ambitious of maintaining a good 
esteem and report among men present and to come^ and 
loving to lean upon those friendly regards, which he 
loved still better to return, and which he strove to de- 
serve, while he had too much self-respect to solicit or to 
stoop for them. His manners were affable, very engag- 
ing to most persons, and not repulsive to any. There 
was nothing hard, or morose, or severe about him ; noth- 
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ing vehement ; nothing importunate or unduly pressing ; 
and nothing too yielding either, when his conscience and 
not his feelings stood concerned. He was a courteous 
Christian gentleman. In spite of the pensive and almost 
plaintive tone of his mind, it had its playful keys, that 
were not seldom in motion. His wit stole out, half-sup- 
pressed, hy the side of his learning, and made him at 
times the most agreeable of companions. This comic ele- 
ment of his nature always seemed to come shyly forward. 
It was kept in check by his native diffidence, the deco- 
rums of his profession, the sober hues of his habits of 
thought, and the working experiences of an anxious life. 
But perhaps it seemed the pleasanter on that very ac- 
count. It never heightened its flavor by satire and ill- 
nature, nor amused itself at the expense of others. 

As a thinker and writer, he is represented by an unusual 
number of printed performances. They are not famous, 
they are not remarkable for profoundness, or novelty, or 
force, or elegance. They were prepared because stated du- 
ties demanded them, or historic taste led to them, and not 
because a fertid genius inspired them. They are composed 
of occasional pamphlets that are apt to die with their oc- 
casions, and of researches in natural and civil history 
which require patient toil and scarcely admit of a talking 
popularity. Most of them must dissolve in the general 
current of improvement, and be nameless, though not in- 
operative, or else give place to successors that shall be 
more valuable or more showy than they. But they do 
great honor to his industry, his accuracy, and his intel- 
lectual and spiritual culture. They are written in a sim- 
ple and pure style; written with pains-taking and a 
scholar-like zeal ; written to impart knowledge and to do 
good. They had their uses once, and retain some of their 
virtues still. They have won for him an estimable place 
among the worthies of his generation and of the land. 
His work was done in the day of it, and done well ; and 
it will follow him with approbation, though little may re- 
main to challenge applause. It ought not to be omitted 
in this connection, that there was another Muse besides 
that of History standing by him, whose favor he carefully 
sought. He often composed verses that met commend- 
4 
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ably the circumstances that called them forth. Some of 
them were sung or recited in public assemblies, and never 
failed .to please. If they carried with them neither fire 
nor tears, nor showed any extraordinary gifts of fancy, 
they breathed an excellent spirit, and flowed in skilful 
and graceful numbers. They have the good fortune to 
continjie in memory, and to have a life upon the tongues 
of men. The yet growing fame of Edward Everett has 
quite lately revived some lines of his, and brought them 
widely into notice. He was the minister who baptized 
the future orator and statesman, and he prepared these 
verses for him to speak, when a very little boy, at a school 
exhibition. Nothing can be more felicitous than they 
are, with their perfect ease and unforced playfulness. It 
is not often that one's early pleasantries can be brought 
up at a distant day, recommended by their own merits, 
and even made illustrious by noble associations. 

The following list of Dr. Harris's publications is the 
most complete that can be furnished : — 

1. Sermons and Addresses. 

1. New Year's Sermon. Jan. 1, 1796. 

2. Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. John Pierce, Brookline. March 

15, 1797. 

3. Sermon on the National Fast. May 9, 1798. 

4. Century Sermon, to a Society of Young Men. Dec. 25, 1798. 

5. Sermon on the Death of Washington. Dec. 29, 1799. 

6. Sermon on the Death of his Mother. Feb. 8, 1801. 

7. Sermon after the Execution of Jason Fairbanks. Sept. 13, 1801. 

8. Sermon on the Church Covenant Dec. 6, 1801. 
9-20. Twelve Masonic Discourses. 1801. 

21. Sermon at the Installation of Rev. Abiel Abbot, Beverley. Dec. 14, 

1803. 

22. Address at the Interment of Three Persons drowned. Dec. 28, 1803. 

23. New Year's Sermon to the Young. Jan. 1, 1804. 

24. Sermon on the Death of Deacon Abijah White. Oct. 10, 1804. 

25. Artillery Election Sermon. June 3, 1805. 

26. Discourse before the Humane Society. June 10, 1806. 

27 - 29. Three Discourses before the Second Church, Dorchester. 1806. 

30. Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. C. H. Sherman, Dover, N. H. 

May 6, 1807. 

31. Sermon before the Union Lodge, Dorchester. June 24, 1807. 

32. Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Enoch Pratt, Barnstable. Oct. 

28, 1807. 

33. Thanksgiving Discourse. Nov. 27, 1807. 

34. Discourse on Forefathers' Day at Plymouth. Dec. 22, 1808. 
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35. Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Samuel Osgood, Springfield. 

Jan. 25, 1809. 

36. Sermon on the Death of Hon. James Bowdoin. 1812. 

37. " Earnest Caution against Suicide." A Sermon. 1812. 

38. Sermon on Sensibility. Preached and published in England. 

39. Sermon on the Death of Ebenezer Wales, Esq. March 5, 1813. 

40. Sermon on the Death of Judge Moses Everett. March 29, 1813. 

41. Sermon before the Boston Female Asylum. Sept. 24, 1813. 

42. Address before the Washington Benevolent Society. Feb.92, 1813. 

43. Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Ephraim Randall, New Bedford. 

Oct 26, 1814. 

44. Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Lemuel Capen, Sterling. March 

22, 1815. 

45. Sermon at Thursday Lecture. " Pray for the Jews." August 15, 

1816. 

46. Sermon on leaving the Old Meeting-House. I ifti fi 

47. Sermon at the Dedication of the New Meeting-House. } 

48. Sermon before the Rising Star Lodge, Stoughton. 1818. 

49. Sermon on the Death of Nathaniel Topliff. Dec. 4, 1819. 

50. Sermon before the Philanthropic Lodge, Marblehead. 1822. 

51. Sermon before the African Society in Boston. 1822. 

52. Sermon before the Society for propagating the Gospel. Nov. 26, 

1823. 

53. Address at the Interment of James Davenport. 1824. 

54. Address to the Union Lodge. 1824. 

55. Sermon on the Death of Mrs. Dearborn, Boston. 1826. 

56. 57. Memorials of the First Church in Dorchester. Two Dis- 

courses. July, 1830. 
58. A Valedictory Discourse on leaving his People. Oct. 23, 1836. 

2. Miscellaneous Publications. 

1. The Triumphs of Superstition. An Elegy. 1790. 

2. A Clear an4 Practical System of Punctuation. 1797. 

3. A Chronological and Topographical Account of Dorchester. 1804. 

4. Account of the Happy Death of a Young Child. 1815. 

5. A Textuary, or Guide to Preachers. 1818. 

6. Serious Soliloquies, interspersed with Hymns, for Children. 1819. 

7. Biographical Memoir of Father Rasles. (Mass. Hist Col.) 

8. Some Account of the Old Book of Records, Dorchester. 1834. 

3. Largek Works. 

1. Natural Histonr of the Bihle. 1793 and 1820. 
2'. Journal of a Tour to Ohio. 1805. 

3. Biographical Memorials of James Oglethorpe, Founder of Georgia. 
1841. 

4. Compilations, Abridgments, &;c. 

1. Constitutions of the Fraternity of Masons. 1792 and 1798. 

2. Massachusetts Magazine or Monthly Museum. Edited by him in 

1795 and 1796. 
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3. Beauties of Nature delineated. From Sturm^s Beflections. 1800, 

2d edit. 1801. 

4. Exercises of Piety. From Zollikoffer. 1803, 2d edit. 1807. 

5. The Minor Encyclopaedia, compiled from the best Authorities. 4 vols. 

1803. 

6. Hymns for the Lord^s Supper, original and selected. 1801, 2d edit 

1820. 

7. Sephora, a Hebrew Tale. Abridged and corrected from the London 

Edition. 1835. 

At the time of his death, he had commenced a History of Dorchester, 
of which only three chapters were written. 
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SERMON. 



James, W. 14: "Jor what is your lift?" 



I SHALL not, as the announcement of my text might lead you to 
expect, discourse to you of the brevity of human life ; nor shall 
I answer the question, as it might well be answered, and as the 
apostle James, with touching pathos, has answered it, saying, 
" It is even a vapor, which appeareth a little time, and then van- 
ishethaway;" for, although this answer conveys a just senti- 
ment and a seasonable admonition, it is not the only answer that 
is true to nature and to the facts of human experience, or the 
only one that it behooves us to consider and to apply. ^ 

Life is indeed a vapor, unsubstantial and fleeting as the morn- 
ing mist, or the fleecy clouds, that float for an hour on the moun- 
tain-tops, and then dissolve into thin air. 

*• Fleeting as were the dreams of old, 
Kemembered like a tale that's told, 
"We pass away." 

By a great variety of emblems and metaphors have poets and 
moralists sought to illustrate the vanity of human life and the 
transitoriness of all earthly things ; and the experience of all 
ages has attested the truthfulness of their descriptions. 

But I wish at this time to present the subject under a diflferent 
aspect ; and my object will be to show life's value rather than its 
vanity ; to set it before you, not as a thing to be lightly esteemed, 
but as an object of inestimable worth. 

In what, then, does the true value of life consist? Why is it 
a cause for exultation and giving of thanks, that, when God had 
formed man of the dust of the earth, he breathed into the moulded 
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daj the breath of life, and made him a living soul ? Why is the 
birth of a living child an occasion of joy and mutual congratu- 
lations? What is there in this possession that gives it its pecu- 
liar charm, — that makes men cling to it with so tenacious a 
grasp, and relinquish it with so much reluctance? Why do we 
love life, desire to live long on the earth, and, to gain even a short 
reprieve, are willing to submit to most painful surgical operations? 
And why do most persons shrink with horror at the thought of 
annihilation, olr of a sleep that knows no waking ? 

The answer is not difficult. It readily suggests itself to every 
one who is accustomed to look within, and to consider the facts of 
his own consciousness. For he sees that life is indeed a great 
reality, a precious boon, a glorious opportunity, a sacred de- 
posit ; one of those good gifts that come down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is neither variableness nor shadow of turning. 

Consider, then, what is life to a being so elevated in rank, so 
highly endowed, as man. At hia. birth, he is introduced into this 
magnificent temple of nature, where ten thousand wonders meet 
his view, and challenge his admiration. The heavens, with all 
their hosts ; the earth, with all its garniture of forest and cul- 
tivated field, of snow-clad mountain and sequestered vale and 
wide-spread plain, its nutritious grains, its delicious fruits ; the 
ample provision made by the good Father for the nourishment 
and gratification of his children ; the beauties of nature and of 
art; the pleasures of memory and of hope; all the rich enter- 
tainments, and all the heartfelt joys, that belong to society, 
friendship, and love ; all, in a word, that makes home attractive, 
and our very existence a benediction ; — all these rich possessions, 
— all these blessed privileges, — all these fountains of pure en- 
joyment, are the accompaniments of life ; come to us and depart 
from us with life; are dependent on that mysterious principle 
which God breathed into the moulded clay to make it a living 
man. 

With life, too, are indissolubly connected the higher faculties, 
the intellectual and moral powers, together with the means and 
opportunities of culture and progress beyond any assignable limits. 
Hence life becomes, not merely a theatre of rich and varied enter- 
tainments, but a great free school for training the affections, for 
disciplining the passions, for cultivating the intellect, — in a 
word, for educating the whole man, that so he may be fitted to 
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do life's work, and ready at his Master's call to ^^go up 
higher.'' 

Life is a field to be tilled ; a garden to be dressed ; a battle- 
ground, on which a great moral warfare is to be carried on, till 
the victory is achieved and the prize is won. There are seasons 
for rest and contemplation ; but the great business of life is 
action, — six days of labor to one of rest. Work — hard work — 
is man's destiny, as it is the condition of his success. " Work while 
the day lasts " is the Master's command ; and there is no remis- 
sion, no reprieve, till the night comes, in which no man can work. 

And when we consider these things, and take into the account 
all the satisfactions and joys, all the privileges and opportunities, 
to which life introduces and welcomes us, — more especially when 
we take into view the relation which subsists between the life that 
now is and that which is to come, and bring home to our minds 
the great truth which underlies and gives support to the whole 
fabric of Christianity, that life is the season of probation, the 
spring-time of an immortal year, so that, whatsoever any man 
soweth here, he shall reap hereafter, — how can we resist the 
conclusion, that life possesses a value that cannot be estimated ; 
that it is a blessed privilege to live on the earth ; to breathe the 
vital air ; to behold the beauties of creation ; to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sense, and the higher satisfactions and purer joys which 
are derived from the cultivation and exercise of our social affec- 
tions, and our intellectual and moral powers ! And who can fail 
to see that it is wrong, — a moral ofiFence, — a sin against one's 
own soul, for a being so nobly endowed, so well provided for, to 
waste or abuse or destroy this good gift that cometh down from 
above, — this effluence from the Spirit of Jehovah ? 

And yet consider by how many it is thus perverted and abused, 
received without gratitude, held without any sense of responsi- 
bleness, turned to no good account to themselves or to others. 
Some, by improvidence and indolence ; some, by sensuality and 
brutal excesses; and others, still, by the habitual violation of 
the laws of social morality, by secret fraud or open violence 
trespassing on the rights of their neighbors, — by these, and other 
similar means, despoil life of its charms, destroy its true value, 
and make it a poor, despised, worthless thing ; a crushing bur- 
den, under which they stagger and groan; a dungeon, from 
which the sweet light of heaven is excluded; a hell of self- 
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inflicted torment, *' where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched.'* 

Life is not worth much to the ruined spendthrift, the bloated 
inebriate, the worn-out debauchee. Life is not worth much to 
the felon, doomed for his crimes to the gallows, or to hard labor 
for life within the walls of your penitentiaries or prisons. Life 
is not worth much to the perpetrator of secret crime, who, though 
undetected and unsuspected, carries about with him the curse of 
Cain, — a guilty conscience ; who, though not shut up within the 
solid masonry of the prison-house, yet feels that he cannot escape 
from himself, nor recover his peace of mind or his self-respect; 
and who, without repentance, can have no just hope in God; 
and to whom, if he have not made shipwreck of faith, there 
must remain a fearful looking-for of a judgment to come. Life, 
alas ! is not worth much to him who has lost his innocence and 
his honor, who has blasted the hopes of his family and friends, 
and, it may be, brought down the grey hairs of father or mother 
with sorrow to the grave. If, to such, life has any value, it must 
be for the low and grovelling pleasures of sense, or for the grati- 
fication of some demoniac passion or desire, for which it furnishes 
the occasion and the means; unless, perchance, better thoughts 
and worthier purposes shall be awakened in the guilty bosom, 
and suffering and shame shall awaken penitential sorrow, and he 
that was dead shall be made alive again, and the lost one shall be 
found. 

Again : wholly independent of character and desert, the value 
of life is not the same to all. It varies greatly, according to the 
condition and circumstances of the individual. Other circum- 
stances being equal, it is of more value to the young, or to those 
in middle life, than to those to whom only a brief remnant re- 
mains, — to whom the day is far spent, and the night is at hand. 
Nor is its value determined by its length only. For " honorable 
age is not that which standeth in length of time, or that which is 
measured by number of years ; but wisdom is the grey hair unto 
men, and an unspotted life in old age.'^ The value of life de- 
pends very much on the age, the country, the social position, and 
means of culture, of the individual. 

Life is not so rich a gift to the child born to an inheritance of 
ignorance and squalid poverty, and deep degradation, such as is 
the inevitable lot of millions in the Old World, and of thousands 
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in our own chief cities ; life is not worth as much to one doomed 
to a life of unrequited toil in the rice-swamps and cotton-fields of 
the sunny South ; life is not worth as much to the conscript sol- 
dier, torn from his home, and compelled to endure the hardships 
and privations and exposures of the camp or the battle-field, such 
as are now daily witnessed and experienced by besiegers and 
besieged on the shores of the Crimea ; life is not worth as much 
to the half-civilized serf of Russian or Austrian despotism, or to 
the victim of some bloody and degrading superstition on the banks 
of the Ganges, or where — 

" the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle ; " — 

life, I say, is not worth as much to these as to the citizen of a 
free, enlightened, Christian commonwealth like our own, to whom 
a boundless field of honorable enterprise is open, and on whom 
the benignant Father has poured down his gifts without stint or 
measure. 

Oh ! who can fully estimate life's value to one so distinguished ? 
Bom to an inheritance of civil and religious freedom ; bound to 
no particular spot or profession or occupation, by prescription or 
the force of circumstances, as is the case with the working classes 
in other lands; permitted to form his own plans, to choose his 
mode of life, his associates, and his home ; competent, without 
patronage or foreign help, competent, in most cases at least, — 
by dint of resolution, industry, and enterprise, — to gain, not a 
bare livelihood only, but a competency, — an elegant sufficiency, 
or even more, — enough to give him a place among the men of 
wealth and influence in the community ; and with no insuperable 
obstacle to his advancement to the highest honors ; — how much 
should life be prized when held under such circumstances ! How 
vigilantly should it be guarded ! — with what care protected from 
harm ! And, oh, with how earnest a spirit should it be consecra- 
ted to high and worthy ends ! 

Consider, moreover, how great the privilege, how high the dis- 
tinction, which he inherits who enters life at this peculiar junc- 
ture, in the midst of the great and memorable events that are 
now taking place in our country and in the world ! What an 
honor to be permitted to witness the developments of the divine 
plan, in regard to our race, that are unfolding themselves day by 
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dajr in this wonder-working age ! — and not to be a silent looker- 
on, but an actor on the stage, to do something, as everj 
man can^ and as every man, however humble his condition or 
scanty his resources, ought, — do something for the holy cause of 
knowledge and truth, of freedom and justice and hupanity ; thus 
helping to build up the kingdom of Christ on the earth. • 

Yes : old as I am, I feel the glow of a youthful enthusiasm 
kindling in my bosom as I contemplate on this theme; and I 
almost envy the fortunes of the young man who may live to 
witness, and help to bring about, the fulfilment of hopes long 
deferred, — the final success of measures, inaugurated by those 
fast passing off the stage, for the deliverance of our nation and 
of the world from those four great scourges of our race, — war, 
slavery, intemperance, despotism. 

Fortunate young man ! — fortunate in the time and place of 
thy birth, or of thy chosen residence, — who shalt gird thyself 
for the work, and arm thyself for the strife ! Fortunate young 
man, who shalt hold thyself in readiness to go where duty calls 
thee, resolved never to betray thy trust, never to desert thy post, 
never to let go thine integrity, never to turn aside from the nar- 
row path that leads to safety and honor and a true success ! 

Oh, who can fully estimate the value of life to the young man 
who has inhaled from his birth the atmosphere of freedom and 
general intelligence and a Christian civilization, such as spreads 
over the hills and plains, and penetrates, with its bracing and 
healing influences, every village and every school-district witlun 
our borders ! 

Nor is it less to be prized by her whose favored lot it is to have 
her birthplace and her home where, as here, she is recognized as 
man's equal and helpmeet, his counsellor, and the sharer of his 
joys and sorrows ; where woman shares with man in the benefits 
of education, and more and more becomes the teacher and edu- 
cator of the young ; where her influence is recognized and felt 
in the family, in the church, and in the state ; and where, with 
few exceptions, she enjoys the rights and immunities to which she 
is justly entitled. 

And when the youthful pair have pledged their solemn vows, 
and when those vows have been solemnized by religious rites, and 
they are introduced to the new duties and peculiar joys that 
belong to the domestic relations, what then is life to them ? — 
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ivitli what roseate hues adorned ! How deep the joy that swells 
their bosoms ! How bright the vision that rises up before them ! 

** How blest the sacred tie that binds 
In union sweet according minds ! 
How swift the heavenly course they run 
Whose hearts and faith and hope are one ! " 

Well may life be dear to such, for it is replete with blessings. 
Well may they rejoice in their youth, and let their hearts cheer 
them jn the days of their youth ; for the evil days have not yet 
come, which, sooner or later, must come to all, when life will pre- 
sent its shady side, and the hght of the now happy home will be 
extinguished. Let them be happy while they may. The indul- 
gence of a fearful and foreboding spirit is neither to be commend- 
ed nor justified. Such a spirit should rather be discountenanced 
and repressed, as displeasing to God, and hurtful to the soul. 

Still, there is a becoming gravity and sobriety that should be 
assumed by all, and never laid aside. If there is a time for hila- 
rity and merry-making, there is a time for serious thought and 
religious meditation ; and we shall do well to look upon life in its 
more serious aspects, to moderate our expectations, considering that 
life is not all sunshine, but sunshine and shade, — a chequered 
scene ; for such it will prove in the case of all. 

Let thfe young, while they glory in their strength and rejoice 
in their youth, consider that life is frail ; that earthly possessions 
a^e unstable ; and that the most sagacious and far-seeing cannot 
divine what shall be on the morrow. But better still, if their 
hearts respond to the manly and heart-stirring sentiments embo- 
died in that noble lyric, — The Psalm of Life ; from* which I 
quote, as well adapted to my purpose, the following stanzas. 
They may be familiar to you all ; but they lose nothing by repe- 
tition : — 

" Tell me not, in' mournful numbers, 
* Life is but an empty dream ; ' 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. * 

Life is real : life is earnest ; 

And the grave is not its goal : 
* Dust thou art, — to dust retumest,' 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
2 
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Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day." 

Yes : let us all, whether young or old, resolve thus to act ; 
holding life as a sacred deposit, for the use of which, even of its 
most inconsiderable fragments, we are responsible to society and 
to God. Let us reverently listen to the voice of the season, to 
the warnings of Providence, to the word of Jehovah : *'* The 
voice said, Cry; and he said, What shall I cry? — All fl^is 
grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the flower of the field : 
the grass withereth; the flower &deth. Surely, the people is 
grass." 

But I heard another voice saying, '^ Redeem the time, because 
the days are evil.' Work while the day lasts, for the night cometh 
in which no man can work. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might." 

The time is short. Life's swift stream is bearing us along; 
nor can we stay its course ; nor, by grasping the objects on its 
banks, can we stop or retard the motion of our frail bark. Me- 
mentoes of our frailty are continually rising up before us, as we 
hurry along. Our companions, our familiar acquaintances, the 
dear ones of our own households, are, one after another, fast dis- 
appearing from our view, and passing beyond the reach of our 
sympathy and friendly offices. " The house appointed for all the 
living" keeps open doors night and day, and crowds are entering 
in, while yet there is room. They leave us, sonie in the ripeness 
of age, '' like as a shock of com cometh in its season ; " some in 
manhood's prime, taken from the midst of honorable and useful 
labors ; and some in the purple bloom of youth, — 

" When life, as opening buds, is sweet." 

And that same gentle voice that said, *' SuflFer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me," has been repeated in the 
reluctant ears of loving parents, watching, with sleepless eyes, by 
the couch of dying infancy ; and reluctant, though not rebellious, 
— sorrowful, though not distrustful, — "cast down, but not de- 
stroyed," — with eyes suffused with tears, yet looking upward to 
the skies, not downward into the grave, — they resigned their 
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precious charge, and sufiFered their little ones to go to the Saviour's 
open arms. 

Such, then, is life; such its value; such its frailty; such its 
momentous issues. How loud the call to earnest and instant 
effort — 

" To serve the present age, 
Our calling to fulfil : 
Oh let it all our powers engage 
To do our Maker's will." 

If^any duty has been neglected; if any good purpose remains 
yet unfulfilled ; if any just claim of our neighbor, of our coun- 
try, of our brother man, has not been allowed ; if any act of 
justice or piety or humanity to which we have been called has 
hitherto been postponed ; whatever in heart or in life is unsound 
or defective, and requires to be healed or remodelled or wholly 
renewed, let the work of reform be* entered upon without delay; 
and let the remnant of life, whether it shall be longer or shorter, 
be wholly consecrated to God, and spent in his service. 
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